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Xo.  CCCCLXXXVI.  New  Series,  June  1,  1907. 

THE  SECOND  HAGUE  CONFEEENCE. 

In  a  few  days  the  second  Hague  Conference  will  open  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Eight  years  will  then  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Convention  and 
Declarations  which  resulted  from  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
Hague  Conference,  viz.  ; — 

I.  A  Convention  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes. 

II.  A  Convention  relating  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  by  land. 

III.  A  Convcntioii  for  the  adaptation  to  maritime  warfare  of  the 
principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  the  22ud  August,  1864. 

IV.  And  three  declarations  on  the  following  matters  : 

(а)  Prohibition  of  the  launching  of  projectiles  and  explosives  from  bal¬ 
loons  or  by  other  similar  new  methods. 

(б)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  projectiles  the  only  object  of  which  is 
the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating  or  deleterious  gases. 

(c)  Prohibition  of  the  use  of  bullets  which  expand  or  flatten  easily 
in  the  human  body,  such  as  bullets  with  a  hard  envelope,  of  which 
the  envelope  does  not  entirely  cover  the  core,  or  is  pierced  with 
incisions. 

These  Conventions  and  Declarations  formed  separate  docu¬ 
ments,  which  the  States  represented  agreed  to  sign  separately. 
Great  Britain  became  a  party  to  the  three  Conventions  but  not 
to  the  Declarations.  Of  other  Powers,  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  besides  acceding  to  the  Conventions,  has  adopted  the  first 
of  the  Declarations,  but  not  the  second  and  third.  All  the  other 
Powers  have  adhered  to  both  the  Conventions  and  the  Declara¬ 
tions,  except  Portugal,  who  has  abstained  from  the  third  De¬ 
claration,  and  Sweden  and  Norway  and  Switzerland,  who  have 
not  yet  ratified  the  second  Convention.  Turkey  is  known  to 
have  ratified  in  extremis,  but  whether  she  has  done  so  for  all  the 
Conventions  and  Declarations  has  not  yet  been  made  public ; 
otherwise,  she  would  not,  it  has  been  stated  in  the  newspapers, 
have  been  qualified  to  receive  an  invitation  to  the  second  Con¬ 
ference.  Why  is  not  apparent. 

Besides  these  Conventions  and  Declarations  the  first  Confer¬ 
ence  left  the  following  legacies  to  a  second  Conference,  in  the 
form  of  Resolutions  and  Veeux. 
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On  the  subject  of  military  burdens  and  limitation  of  arnia-  I 
merits  both  a  resolution  and  a  voeu  were  adopted.  . 

The  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously,  was  as  fob  I 
lows  : —  ! 

The  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  restriction  of  military  budgets  | 

which  are  at  present  a  lieavy  burden  on  the  world,  is  extremely  desirable 
for  the  increase  of  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  mankind.  j 

The  t’osu  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  adopted  unanimously,  i 
but  whether  it  was  or  not  is  immaterial,  as  the  principle  of  it  is 
covered  by  the  resolution.  It  reads  : —  ! 

The  Conference  expresses  the  wish  that  the  Governments,  taking  into  I 

consideration  the  proposals  made  at  the  Conference,  may  examine  the 
possibility  of  an  agreement  as  to  the  limitation  of  armed  forces  by  land  j 
and  sea,  and  of  war  budgets. 

Another  voBii  related  to  the  immunity  of  private  property  at  j 
sea  in  war,  a  subject  which  the  United  States  Government  had 
brought  up  outside  the  programme  of  deliberations.  The  Con¬ 
ference  taking  a  respectful  interest  in  the  question,  but  consider¬ 
ing  it  beyond  the  scope  of  its  pending  work ,  ‘  ‘  expressed  the  wish 
that  the  proposals  which  contemplate  the  declaration  of  the  in¬ 
violability  of  private  property  in  naval  warfare  may  be  referred 
to  a  subsequent  Conference  for  consideration.” 

On  the  much  larger  question  of  neutral  rights  and  duties  which 
are  so  all-encompassing  that  they  might  form  a  programme  for 
a  Conference  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  matter,  the  Conference 
also  adopted  a  veeu,  viz.  : — 

That  the  question  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  be  inserted  in 
the  programme  of  a  conference  in  the  near  future. 

The  Conference  also  adopted  veeux  that  : — 

the  proposal  to  settle  the  question  of  the  bombardment  of  ports,  towns, 
and  villages  by  naval  forces  be  referred  to  a  subsequent  Conference  for 
consideration. 

That —  j 

I 

the  questions  with  regard  to  rifles  and  naval  guns,  as  considered  by  it, 
be  studied  by  the  Governments  with  the  object  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
respecting  the  employment  of  new  types  and  calibres. 

And,  lastly,  that  :  — 

taking  into  consideration  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  for  the  revision  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  steps  be  shortly  j 
taken  for  the  assembling  of  a  speeial  Conference  having  for  its  object  the 
revision  of  that  Convention. 

The  last  of  these  vosux  has  been  acted  upon,  a  Conference  , 
having  been  held  at  Geneva  in  June-July,  1906,  and  a  revised 
Convention,  composed  of  thirty-three  articles,  adopted  on  July 
6th, 1906.  I 
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Since  1899  practical  effect  has  been  given  to  all  the  three 
Conventions.  Four  cases  have  been  heard  before  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  provided  for  in  the  first  of  the  three.  The 
other  two  have  received  application  in  two  wars — in  our  own 
in  South  Africa,  and  in  that  in  the  Far  East.  In  the  latter  the 
provisions  of  the  three  Declarations  also  were  observed,  both 
Russia  and  Japan  having  ratified  them  long  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

All  the  three  Conventions,  it  is  understood,  have  given  occa¬ 
sion  to  suggestions  of  improvement,  and  the  Conference  will 
probably  consider  as  its  first  duty  the  discussion  of  any  proposals 
for  their  amendment.  In  particular  the  procedure  of  The  Hague 
Court  will  have  to  be  carefully  considered  in  connection  with  a 
number  of  modifications  proposed  by  the  judges  who  have  sat  in 
the  different  trials  which  have  taken  place  before  it.  A  point 
which  may  possibly  also  be  brought  forward  is  the  cheapening 
of  the  procedure  in  cases  of  minor  importance.  In  the  Pious 
Fund  case  the  five  judges  received  each  £1,000,  to  which  must 
be  added  the  fees  and  expenses  of  counsel,  of  staff,  printing,  &c. 
Compared  with  the  small  sums  which  were  paid  to  Baron  Lamber- 
mont  as  arbitrator  in  many  cases  of  the  same  order,  such  costly 
procedure  seems  somewhat  luxurious. 

There  is  also  the  language  question.  Article  38  of  the  Arbi¬ 
tration  Convention  provides  that  — 

the  Tribunal  decides  on  the  choice  of  languages  to  be  used  by  itself,  and 
to  be  authorised  for  use  before  it. 

The  Arbitrators  in  the  Pious  Fund  case,  while  acknowledging 
the  wisdom  of  this  Article,  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement  beforehand  with  regard  to  the  language 
to  be  used  before  the  tribunal.  It  was 

absolutely  necessary  that  the  point  be  determined  prior  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  labours  of  the  tribunal,  in  order  that  the  selection  of  the 
agent  and  counsel  might  be  made  with  a  view  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
language  in  which  the  arguments  before  the  Arbitrators  were  to  be  carried 
on.  The  necessity  of  translating  for  the  use  of  counsel  the  speeches  made 
before  the  tribunal  inevitably  caused  great  loss  of  time. 

They  therefore  suggested  that  future  protocols  of  submission 
should  state  the  decision  of  the  contracting  parties  on  this  subject. 

In  the  Venezuela  Indemnities  case  the  language  question  gave 
rise  to  considerable  trouble  and  even  some  wrangling,  the  original 
protocol  of  submission  having  provided  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  carried  on  in  the  English  language,  while  in  its  protocol 
of  adhesion  the  French  Government  stipulated  that  this  should 
not  abridge  the  powers  given  to  the  court  by  the  above  Art.  38. 

The  North  Sea  Incident  Commission  of  Inquiry  also  raised  a 
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good  many  points  of  procedure,  and  the  regulations  drawn  up 
by  the  Commissioners  may  possibly  be  made  the  basis  of  a  general 
code  of  procedure  for  use  in  the  future  in  such  Commissions. 

Apart  from  these  matters  arising  out  of  the  first  Conference 
and  out  of  the  experience  and  application  of  its  work,  several 
questions  have  become  important  which  were  not  touched  upon 
in  1899. 

The  Eussian  invitation  to  the  Powers  to  reassemble  summed 
all  the  question  up  as  follows  :  — 

The  Imperial  Government,  believing  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  examine 
questions  which  press  with  particular  urgency  inasmuch  as  they  arise  from 
the  experience  of  recent  years,  and  without  touching  on  those  which  belong 
to  the  limitation  of  Military  and  Naval  Forces,  proposes  therefore  as  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  Conference  the  following  principal  points  : 

1.  Improvements  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Convention 
touching  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  regarding  both  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  and  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry. 

2.  Additions  to  be  made  in  the  regulations  of  the  Convention  of  1899 
touching  the  Laws  and  Practices  of  Land  Warfare,  among  others  the 
opening  of  hostilities,  the  rights  of  neutrals  on  land,  &c.  Declarations  of 
1899,  one  among  them  being  renewable — the  question  of  its  renewal. 

3.  Elaboration  of  a  Convention  touching  the  liaws  and  Practices  of 
Naval  Warfare  concerning — 

The  special  operations  of  naval  warfare,  such  as  the  bombardment  of 
ports,  towns,  and  villages  by  a  naval  force,  the  laying  of  mines,  &c. 

The  transformation  of  commercial  vessels  into  warships. 

The  private  property  of  belligerents  at  sea. 

The  delay  to  be  accorded  to  commercial  vessels  in  leaving  neutral  ports 
or  those  of  the  enemy  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

The  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea,  among  other  questions  that  of 
contraband,  the  treatment  to  which  the  ships  of  belligerents  should  be  sub¬ 
jected  in  neutral  ports,  destruction  owing  to  vis  major  of  neutral  ships  of 
commerce  as  prizes. 

In  the  said  Convention  should  be  introduced  arrangements  relative  to 
laud  warfare,  which  should  be  equally  applicable  to  naval  warfare. 

Additions  to  be  made  in  the  Convention  of  1899  for  the  adaptation  to 
naval  warfare  of  the  principles  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

It  is  seen  that  the  limitation  of  armaments,  which  was  the 
chief  point  in  the  Eussian  programme  for  the  Conference  of  1899, 
is  not  included  though  mentioned.  Nor  does  the  new  programme 
suggest  that  any  questions  may  be  added  to  the  above.  All  it 
states  as  regards  freedom  of  action  is  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  desires  “to  emphasise  that  the  issue  of  this  programme, 
and  its  eventual  acceptance  by  the  various  States,  must  not  be 
held  to  prejudice  any  opinion  which  may  be  formulated  at  the 
Conference  regarding  the  solutions  to  be  given  to  the  questions 
submitted  for  discussion.” 

Since  the  programme  was  submitted  different  ministerial  state¬ 
ments  in  this  country  and  in  Italy  have  reserved  the  right  to 
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introduce  matter  not  included  in  the  Eussian  programme,  and  a 
statement  attributed  by  Eeuter’s  Agency  to  Prof.  F.  de  Martens, 
when  he  visited  London  and  other  capitals  to  fortify  his  Sovereign 
with  the  views  of  different  Governments,  assured  the  public  that 
the  limitation  of  armaments  w'ould  be  ‘  ‘  the  piece  de  resistance 
of  the  programme,”  if  either  the  British  or  the  United  States 
Government  decided  to  place  this  question  on  the  agenda.  Per¬ 
sonally  he  did  not  think  the  subject  ripe  for  discussion,  and  he 
was  convinced  it  would  be  ‘  ‘  quite  impossible  to  attain  any  prac¬ 
tical  result  from  the  discussion.”  This,  he  stated,  had  been  the 
result  of  his  visits  to  Berlin  and  Paris,  and  was  the  opinion  of 
his  own  Government.  M.  de  Martens  did  not  explain  how  he 
thought  the  subject  might  be  made  to  ripen.  Whether  an  open 
and  vague  discussion  is  the  best  way  to  ripen  it  may  indeed  be 
doubted.  Such  vague  discussions  are  liable  to  result  in 
an  adverse  decision  as  the  safest  way  of  escaping  from  immature 
proposals.  To  ensure  the  thorough  sifting  of  a  subject,  w’hich 
many,  in  every  country  of  Europe,  think  might  be  satisfactorily 
handled,  the  appointment  of  an  International  Commission  com¬ 
mends  itself — a  Commission  which,  if  I  may  venture  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  should  not  be  obliged  to  report  its  proceedings  and  not 
be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  dissentient  patriots  or  disappointed 
visionaries. 

Of  other  questions  submitted  in  the  Eussian  programme  a  few 
points  in  the  practice  of  neutrality  may  be  dealt  with.  At  pre¬ 
sent  States  enforce  against  their  subjects  and  citizens  some  neutral 
duties,  but  they  leave  the  bulk  of  them  to  be  enforced  by  the 
belligerents.  And,  in  fact,  though  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a 
State  itself  to  forbear  from  committing  any  act  w'hich  may  be  of 
assistance  to  either  belligerent ,  this  duty  cannot  in  reason  be  abso¬ 
lute  as  regards  private  persons  merely  wdthin  its  territorial  juris¬ 
diction.  In  recent  times,  with  the  development  of  means  of 
communication,  it  has,  however,  become  possible  for  States  to 
exercise  a  more  effective  control  over  the  acts  of  their  subjects  and 
citizens  than  in  the  past,  and  the,  so  to  speak,  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  of  neutral  States  has  correspondingly  increased.  Down 
to  the  present  day,  though  the  practice  is  not  uniform,  no  change 
of  principle  has  resulted  from  the  altered  circumstances,  and  a 
much  greater  latitude  is  left  to  neutral  subjects  and  citizens  than 
is  consistent  with  the  idea  of  strict  neutrality.  A  great  exception 
was  consented  to,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  in  1871,  in  the  treaty  of  submission  of  the  Alabama  case 
to  arbitration.  Great  Britain  did  not,  it  is  true,  assent  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  treaty  as  a  statement  of  International  Law  ; 
and  though  both  she  and  the  United  States  have  Foreign  Enlist- 
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merit  Acts,  they  are  merely  municipal  laws,  and  lie  quite  outside 
the  scope  of  International  Law  as  it  stands  at  present.  Even  direct 
sales  to  belligerents  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  still  purely 
mercantile  acts,  and  no  purely  mercantile  acts  have  down  to  the 
present  been  regarded  as  a  violation  of  neutrality.  Yet  it  is 
quite  conceivable  that  the  sales  might  take  such  projMirtions  as 
to  involve  national  responsibility. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  loans  of  money  raised  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  neutral  State.  It  is  certain  that  the  greater 
credit  of  one  of  the  belligerent  States  gives  it  an  advantage  over 
the  other  in  procuring  money  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The 
general  practice  of  States,  however,  has  as  yet  shown  itself  un¬ 
favourable  to  imposing  restrictions. 

The  correlative  of  the  restriction  of  belligerent  right  is,  of 
course,  the  enlargement  of  neutral  duty.  Every  movement  to¬ 
wards  relief  of  neutrals  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  state  of 
belligerency  to  their  subjects  and  citizens  implies  that  neutral 
States  themselves  will  enforce  a  stricter  observance  of  their  neu¬ 
trality  by  their  subjects  and  citizens.  In  accepting  greater 
responsibility  it  will  be  useful  to  remember  the  ease  with  which 
in  time  of  tension  irritation  breaks  out.  Precise,  well-drawn 
rules  would,  no  doubt,  help  to  carry  off  any  flood  of  neutral  irrita¬ 
tion  which  might  break  forth,  if  we  were  suddenly  plunged  into 
an  important  European  war,  and  might  save  us  from  being  our¬ 
selves,  as  a  neutral  State,  dragged  into  some  attitude,  exposing 
us  to  great  national  irritation  on  the  part  of  some  foreign  belli¬ 
gerent,  as,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States,  after  the  Alahama 
incidents,  and  as  seemed  to  threaten  in  connection  with  the 
Bundesrath  case.  Of  how  far,  however,  Great  Britain  can  go  in 
this  direction  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  clear  estimate  at  present. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  States  to  seek  to  hold  any  State  responsible  for  acts  of 
infringement  of  neutrality  by  those  wdthin  its  jurisdiction  which 
it  does  not  possess  legal  machinery  to  repress.  Several  States 
have  no  enactments  which  specifically  punish  infringements  of 
neutrality ;  in  their  case  it  is  left  to  the  belligerent  himself  to 
enforce  such  remedy  as  the  law  of  nations  permits.  Other  States 
treat  certain  violations  of  the  laws  of  neutrality  according  to  their 
consequences  in  causing  national  damage  or  difficulties.  This  is 
the  case  with  France.  It  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account  that 
acts  which,  on  a  small  scale,  may  t'seape  the  control  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment,  may,  on  a  large  one,  become  notorious  or  come  otherwise 
within  official  cognisance.  The  question  is  how  to  bring  the 
practice  of  neutrality  into  closer  harmony  than  at  present  with 
the  principle  its  character  implies,  while  taking  into  account 
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the  diiferoiit  interests  the  same  nations  may  have  as  possible 
belligerents  as  well  as  possible  neutrals.  The  British  Empire  in 
this  restx'ct  is  in  a  particularly  difScnlt  and  delicate  position. 

.\mong  the  points  which  arose  in  connection  with  the  seizure 
of  the  ^Bundesrath,  were  also  the  questions  of  visit  and  search 
of  mailships,  and  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  “  continu¬ 
ous  voyages.”  Both  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  animated  corre- 
siwndence,  which  wound  up  with  a  declaration  in  the  Bcichstag 
(January  19th,  1900)  by  Count  von  Biilow,  who  stated  that  “  the 
German  Empire  would  not  withhold  its  concurrence  and  support 
if  a  prospect  were  to  arise  of  defining  more  distinctly  than  here¬ 
tofore,  in  conjunction  with  other  Powers,  the  lines  of  an  inter¬ 
national  settlement  of  the  disputed  points  of  maritime  law.” 

The  question  of  immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  has  always 
been  a  pet  question  of  successive  United  States  Presidents.  In 
1899  the  United  States  delegates,  in  accordance  with  specific 
instructions  from  their  Government,  presented  the  following  pro¬ 
position  : — 

The  private  property  of  all  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  signatory  Powers, 
with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war,  shall  be  exempt  from  capture 
or  seizure  on  the  high  seas  or  elsewhere  by  the  armed  vessels  or  the  military 
forces  of  any  of  the  said  signatory  Powers.  But  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  extend  exemption  from  seizure  to  vessels  and  their  cargoes  which  may 
attempt  to  enter  a  port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  of  any  of  the  said 
Powers. 

The  question  has  been  vigorously  taken  up  of  late  also  in  this 
country.  Lord  Chancellor  Loreburn  (then  Sir  Eobert  Eeid),  in 
an  interesting  letter  published  in  The  Times  of  October  14th, 
1905,  dwelt  on  the,  he  believes,  uselessness  of  the  present  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  means  of  crippling  the  enemy,  in  the  following 
passage  :  — 

I  will  suppose  Great  Britain  at  war  with  one  or  more  great  Continental 
Powers,  and  let  it  also  be  supposed  that  the  British  PTeet  has  established 
its  naval  supremacy  and  has  even  blockaded  the  entire  coast-line  of  its 
enemies,  which  latter  is  an  uncommonly  strong  hypothesis.  In  those  con¬ 
ditions  the  only  damage  we  could  do  to  our  imaginary  enemies  would  be 
the  suppression  for  the  time  of  their  carrying  trade.  Part  of  their  merchant 
navy  would  be  captured,  and  the  rest  would  be  confined  to  port.  The  injury 
would  not  bo  deadly.  They  could  live  on  their  own  produce  and  upon 
the  produce  of  their  neighbours  carried  by  rail.  They  could  dispense  with 
sea-borne  merchandise,  or  if  required  could  purchase  it  from  neighbours  who 
had  imported  it  into  their  own  country,  and,  but  for  blockade  they  could 
import  it  themselves  in  neutral  vessels.  Such  is  the  full  measure  of  the 
mischief  we  could  do  to  a  Continental  enemy  by  a  triumphant  exercise 
of  the  right  of  capture  at  sea,  supplemented  by  the  establishment  of  a 
complete  blockade.  lie  would  bo  to  a  great  degree  invulnerable  by  the 
weapon  of  capture,  because  he  lives  on  a  continent.  Now  all  the  Great 
Powers  in  the  world,  except  ourselves  and  far  distant  Japan,  live  on  con¬ 
tinents.  Were  we  confronted  in  war  by  two  strong  naval  Powers,  a  con- 
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siderable  time  would  probably  elapse  before  all  the  enemy  squadrons  were 
driven  from  the  ocean.  Is  our  merchant  navy  to  be  laid  up  all  that  time? 
Nor  ought  we  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  reverses  or  of  a  conflict  so  evenly 
sustained  that  neither  side  could  for  an  indefinite  time  assert  a  decisive  naval 
superiority.  In  order  justly  to  estimate  the  bearing  on  British  interests  of 
the  existing  law  of  maritime  capture,  all  contingencies  must  be  regarded 
at  least  if  they  are  not  extravagantly  improbable. 

An  alternative  proposal  to  immunity  from  capture  which  is  made 
from  time  to  time  is  that  the  nation  should  either  indemnify  or 
insure  the  ship  and  cargo  owners  against  capture.  Different 
schemes  to  this  effect  were  laid  before  the  “  Royal  Commission 
on  Supply  of  Food  and  Raw  Material  in  Time  of  War.”  Dis¬ 
criminating  betw'een  the  proposed  systems,  the  Commission 
decided  as  follow’s  : — 

“  We  are  ...  of  opinion  that  a  system  of  national  indemnity  against 
loss  from  capture  by  the  enemy  would  operate  both  as  an  additional  security 
to  the  maintenance  of  our  over-sea  trade  and  as  an  important  steadying 
influence  upon  prices  .  .  .  We  wish  to  place  distinctly  on  record  our 

opinion  that  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from  some  well-considered  scheme 
of  the  kind  seem  to  us  largely  to  outweigh  any  objections  which  have  been 
stated  to  us.  We  do  not  feel  ourselves  competent  to  draw  out  the  precise 
terms  of  such  a  scheme,  but  we  look  rather  in  the  direction  of  a  National 
Indemnity  than  in  that  of  National  Insurance.  We  recognise  that  National 
Insurance  may  at  first  sight  appear  more  attractive,  since  the  amount 
received  by  the  State  in  premiums  would  be  something  to  set  against  what 
might  have  to  be  paid  out  on  account  of  losses.  But  this  economy  seems 
to  us  to  be  more  apparent  than  real,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  amount 
paid  in  premiums,  both  on  the  goods  carried  and  the  ships  in  which  they 
come,  is  almost  certain  to  be  paid  eventually  by  the  consumer.  Similarly, 
it  has  been  suggested  that  National  Insurance,  owing  to  the  payment  of  a 
premium  by  the  shipowner,  does  not,  to  the  same  extent  as  National 
Indemnity,  imply  preferential  treatment  of  a  single  industry;  but,  even 
granting  that  some  preference  would  accrue  to  the  shipowner,  the  importance 
of  maintaining  efficient  means  of  transport  in  time  of  war  and  of  keeping 
rates  of  freight,  so  far  as  possible,  at  a  normal  level,  is  so  great  as  to 
outweigh  this  objection.  Moreover,  it  appears  to  us  that  a  scheme  of 
National  Indemnity  will  leave  it  more  open  to  the  Government,  acting 
through  the  Admiralty  or  otherwise,  to  impose  conditions,  to  prescribe 
rules,  and  to  keep  greater  control  of  the  risks  that,  in  some  form  or 
another,  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be  run. 

In  conclusion,  the  appointment  of  a  small  expert  Committee  to 
investigate  the  subject  and  frame  a  scheme,  after  consultation 
with  underwriters  and  others  interested  in  the  British  mercantile 
marine,  was  recommended.  The  Commission  has  since  been 
appointed.^ 

(1)  It  is  composed  as  follows  : — The  Right.  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P. ; 
the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  B.  Finlay,  K.C.,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Thomas  Glen  Coates, 
Bart,  M.P. ;  Sir  J.  L.  Mackay,  G.C.M.G.;  Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke, 
G.C.M.G.;  Sir  George  H.  Murray,  K.C.B. ;  Mr.  H.  Llewellyn  Smith,  C.B.; 
Captain  C.  L.  Ottley,  R.N.,  M.V.O. ;  Mr.  Edward  Beauchamp,  M.P. ;  Mr. 
Henry  Neville  Gladstone;  Mr.  Frederick  Huth  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Bindley;  Mr.  George  H.  Duckworth,  secretary. 
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The  report,  it  may  be  incidentally  mentioned,  has  done  much 
to  allay  apprehension  as  to  the  dangers  to  which  our  supply  of 
food  and  raw  material  might  be  exposed.  It  would  he  unjust  to 
insinuate  that  a  similar  examination  of  the  question  abroad  may 
account  for  a  diminution  of  ardour  for  the  question  of  immunity 
outside  these  islands,  but  certainly  from  a  statesman’s  ^Kiint  of 
view  the  question  involves  not  only  the  contingency  of  swift 
cruisers  being  able  to  cripple  irni^rts  of  food  into  Great  Britain , 
but  also  that  of  British  fleets  being  able  to  injure  the  overseas 
trade  of  Great  Britain’s  enemies. 

Whether  it  would  be  expedient  for  this  country  to  agree  to 
immunity  of  private  property  at  sea  from  capture  would  probably 
be  dependent  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  war  in  which 
it  might  be  engaged.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that  different  con¬ 
siderations  would  weigh  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  from 
those  which  would  arise  in  a  war  with  France  or  Germany.  In 
the  case  of  the  United  States,  it  might  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
parties  to  localise  the  operations  of  war,  and  to  interfere  as  little 
as  i)ossible  (perhaps  for  the  joint  exclusion  of  neutral  vessels)  with 
the  traffic  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  case  of  a  war  with  France 
or  Germany,  British  statesmen  might  consider  the  closing  of  the 
sea  to  traffic  by  the  merchantmen  of  the  enemy  favourable  to 
British  interests.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  say,  in  the  abstract, 
whether  England  would  be  benefited  by  the  immunity  of  her 
commerce  from  capture. 

Of  the  other  subjects  referred  to  in  the  Russian  invitation,  two 
arc  likely  to  give  rise  to  much  discussion.  The  one  is  the  con¬ 
troverted  right  to  destroy  neutral  captures,  and  the  other  the 
regulation  of  the  laying  of  floating  mines. 

The  question  of  sinking  captures  became  an  urgent  one,  owing 
to  the  destruction  by  the  Russian  Fleet,  during  the  late  war,  of 
a  number  of  captured  neutral  vessels  without  trial  by  a  Prize 
Court.  A  serious  controversy  between  the  British  and  Russian 
Governments  ensued,  in  w'hich  the  Russian  Government  con¬ 
tended  that  “  the  captor  of  a  neutral  ship  is  within  his  rights  if 
he  sinks  it,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  for 
him  to  convey  it  to  a  national  port  for  adjudication  by  a  Prize 
Court,”  or  even  inconvenient  to  do  so,  ‘‘  because  of  the  distance 
of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  should  be  brought,”  or  because 
“  her  conveyance  to  such  a  port  would  take  too  much  time  or 
entail  too  great  a  consumption  of  coal,”  or  because  the  “  captor 
has  not  at  his  disposal  a  sufficient  number  of  men  from  whom  to 
provide  a  crew  for  the  captured  vessel.”  “  The  effects  of  a  con¬ 
sistent  application  of  these  principles,”  Lord  Lansdowne  pointed 
out,  ‘‘would  justify  the  wholesale  destruction  of  neutral  ships 
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taken  by  a  vessel  of  war  at  a  distance  from  her  own  base,  upon 
the  ground  that  such  prizes  had  not  on  board  a  sufficient  amount 
o'*  coal,  with  which  such  ships  would  probably  in  no  circumstances 
have  been  supplied.  This  would  similarly  justify  the  destruction 
of  every  neutral  ship  taken  by  a  belligerent  vessel  which  started 
on  her  voyage  with  a  crew  sufficient  for  her  own  requirements 
only,  and  was  therefore  unable  to  furnish  prize  crews  for  her 
captures.”  ”  The  adoption  of  such  measures  by  the  Russian 
Government  could  not  fail  to  occasion  a  complete  paralysis  of  all 
neutral  commerce”  (Foreign  Office,  August  10th,  1904). 

These  official  utterances  give  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  con¬ 
troversy. 

As  regards  floating  mines,  the  danger  they  involve  for  neutrals 
was  amply  showm  by  the  destruction  during  the  late  war  of  four 
inoffensive  merchantmen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Arthur. 
It  is  true  that  no  neutral  ships — nor  indeed  any  ships  at  all— 
were  injured  by  the  Japanese  mines  on  the  high  sea  outside 
Vladivostock.  The  danger,  however,  existed  and  was  increased 
by  derelict  mines  wandering  beyond  the  dangerous  area.  Some 
dozen  drifted,  it  seems,  as  far  south  as  the  Oki  Islands,  over  1,000 
miles  away  from  where  they  were  laid.  Nor  does  the  danger 
exist  only  in  time  of  war.  In  the  course  of  last  year  a  number 
of  floating  mines  were  reported  to  have  got  loose.  In  one  case 
it  was  a  mine  from  Dunkirk  which  was  recovered  off  Ostend ;  in 
another  it  was  a  German  mine  in  the  Baltic ;  and  in  another  no 
less  than  sixteen  mines  from  Portsmouth  got  adrift  in  the  Solent. 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  plenty  of  wmrk  for  the  Conference  to  do. 
And  still  the  great  question  which  will  be  uppermost  in  all  men’s 
minds  will  be  the  reduction  of  war  budgets  and  armaments. 
Young,  vigorous,  and  ambitious  nations  in  the  buoyant  venture¬ 
someness  of  youth  may  be  tempted  to  view  the  more  or  less  per¬ 
manent  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  mankind  in  which  the  older 
nations  are  setting  an  example,  as  contrary  to  their  immediate 
interests.  Isolation  of  any  nation,  however,  is  not  only  an 
economic,  but  is  also  a  military  danger  to  itself,  in  the  presence 
of  possible  combinations  of  other  nations.  Advantages  for  attack 
provoke  a  corresponding  counter-development  of  the  forces  of 
resistance.  A  State  wffiich  declines  to  listen  to  the  peaceful  over¬ 
tures  of  its  neighbours,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  quixotic 
to  curtail  its  disproportionate  ability  to  assail  them,  may  find  itself 
obliged,  in  the  alternative,  to  increase  its  strength  enormously 
for  the  purposes  of  possible  defence.  And  comix'tition  in  arma¬ 
ments  and  international  combinations  is  bound  to  continue, 
in  response  to  realities  of  self-preservation,  till  this  insensate 
rivalry  is  checked  by  agreement.  Thomas  BARCLiVY. 
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It  is  hopeless  to  get  anything  like  a  fair  idea  of  Austrian  politics 
by  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna  or  in  the  German  provinces 
of  the  Empire.  Austria  includes  within  its  boundaries  nine  sepa¬ 
rate  nationalities,  and  special  care  has  been  taken  to  give  each  one 
of  these  a  share  of  the  representation  in  proportion  to  their  wealth 
and  population.  Where  the  two  peoples  dwell  apart  in  district 
villages  or  country  districts  the  constituencies  have  been  so  par¬ 
celled  out  as  to  secure  to  each  nationality  that  district  which  is 
theirs  by  right,  and  the  result  is  therefore  almost  a  foregone 
conclusion  in  so  far  as  the  return  of  a  member  of  that  nationality 
is  concerned.  Where,  however,  they  are  mixed  up  with  one 
another  special  precautions  have  been  taken.  Either  each 
nationality  is  given  a  separate  register  and  poll  for  a  separate 
set  of  candidates ,  or  two-member  constituencies  have  been  formed , 
in  which  each  elector  is  limited  to  one  vote.  This  may  involve 
several  ballots,  as  the  object  of  the  Government  is  to  secure  the 
return  not  only  of  the  candidate  who  secures  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  but  of  one  who  can  depend  upon  more  than  25  jx^r  cent, 
of  the  electors. 

Vienna  is  certainly  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  German 
constituencies.  Three  parties,  with  three  definite  programmes, 
were  fighting  for  the  capital,  and  each  party  represented  a  distinct 
social  stratum.  The  Liberals,  whether  they  call  themselves 
“ Freihcitlich,”  “  Fortschrittlich,”  or,  in  the  country  constitu¬ 
encies,  “  Volkspartei,”  represent  the  wealthy  bourgeoisie  and  the 
middlemen,  the  Christian  Socialists  the  small  shopkeepers  and 
skilled  artisans,  and  the  Social  Democrats  those  working  men 
who  arc  Trades  Unionists  and  have  not  been  enrolled  in  Catholic 
Working  Men’s  Guilds  or  Christian  Working  Men’s  Associations. 
The  Liberals  were  making  frantic  efforts  to  secure  something 
more  than  the  two  seats  which  the  Town  Council  had,  in  parcel¬ 
ling  out  the  constituencies,  clearly  allotted  to  the  party  which  in 
the  old  days  monopolised  the  Government  of  Vienna.  They  had 
secured  an  exceptionally  able  candidate  in  Dr.  Max  von  Tayen- 
thal,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who 
was  standing  for  the  “  Parkviertel or  the  third  division  of  the 
city  within  the  “  Ping.”  He  summed  up  his  policy  in  two  or 
throe  words.  “  Herman  Bielobawsk  ”  or  “  Dr.  Karl  Lueger,”  the 
names  of  the  Christian  Socialist  candidate  for  that  constituency 
and  of  the  Christian  Socialist  Mayor  whom  he  was  fighting. 
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The  same  strain  then  ran  through  his  speech  as  was  to  be  found 
in  the  speeches  of  all  those  candidates  who  did  not  stand  as  Social 
Democrats — a  determination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  any  further 
concessions  to  Hungary,  either  in  the  “  Ausgleich,”  which  must 
be  arranged  before  the  end  of  the  year,  or  in  that  which  must 
come  up  for  settlement  ten  years  hence.  “  Enough  sacrifices 
had  been  made  to  the  adoption  of  the  German  word  of  command 
by  the  drill  sergeant.”  Hungarians  must  realise  that  national 
separation  must  follow  on  economic  independence.  This  senti¬ 
ment,  which  two  short  years  ago  was  denounced  by  the  Austrian 
Prime  Minister,  when  he  said  ;  “  Never  let  the  word  ‘  separation’ 
pass  your  lips,”  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the  audience,  so  much 
progress  has  the  idea  made  in  the  interval.  No  policy  has  of 
late  become  more  popular  with  men  of  almost  every  shade  of 
liolitics  in  Austria ,  and  the  cry  is  re-echoed  from  across  the  Hun¬ 
garian  frontier.  Both  parties  may  simply  be  indulging  in  bluff, 
but  the  outlook  is  a  serious  one  for  both  countries,  as  words  used 
lightly  may  develop  into  serious  factors  in  the  political  situation. 
Dr.  von  Tayenthal  then  concluded  an  eloquent  address  by  ex- 
Iiounding  his  policy  as  Liberal  candidate.  Agrarianism,  Clerical¬ 
ism,  and  Feudalism,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  known,  are 
hostile  to  civilisation,  and  must  be  fought  by  the  Liberal  party. 
Children  must  be  brought  up  in  free  schools  to  be  good  citizens. 
Convents  and  monasteries  must  be  placed  under  inspection,  the 
Press  must  be  freed  from  all  burdens,  liberty  to  divorce  where 
necessary  must  be  given.  Finally,  restrictions  must  be  placed 
upon  the  operation  of  trusts  and  cartells ;  in  fact,  their  motto 
must  be  ”  Vorwaerts.”  There  is  no  denying  it.  The  Liberal 
party  have  lost  ground  not  only  in  Vienna  but  throughout  the 
Empire.  By  becomin  the  representatives  of  the  wealthy  bour¬ 
geoisie  they  have;r,  u/ut  of  touch  with  other  classes,  and  they 
have  done  notVneir  ■  meet  new  conditions  and  especially  to 
conciliate  the  rs  has  rs.  No  better  evidence  of  this  could  be 
afE(  .ded  than  ew  by  re  of  the  great  demonstration  which  was 
hek  ’  he  Mu  ever  on  April  17th.  For  weeks  in  a^  nee 

Vi  lad  betiu  n  p*  ^cd  with  posters  announcing  the  meeting, 
bu  1  of  this  •  n  '^\was  done  to  ensure  its  success.  Indeed, 
fail  • .  was  discount  ..  xrom  the  outset.  On  asking  for  a  ticket 
I  wa  told  that  none  was  necessary.  The  w’eather  had  been  un- 
propitious,  and  the  organisers  did  not  anticipate  that  the  hall 
would  be  filled.  Their  supporters  were  the  w'ell-to-do,  who  did 
not  care  to  face  a  wet  night,  and  the  hall  would  easily  accommo¬ 
date  from  four  to  five  thousand  people.  Viennese  audiences  are 
certainly  not  punctual ;  but  at  the  advertised  hour  there  were 
barely  a  thousand  people  in  the  room.  As  time  went  on  numbers 
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increased,  but  the  hall  was  never  filled.  One  of  the  candidates, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  foisted  upon  his  constituency  by  the 
central  organisation,  and  ten  members  of  the  local  Liberal  com¬ 
mittee  insisted  on  the  chairman  reading  their  protest  against 
his  candidature  before  allowing  him  to  speak.  No  wonder  that 
the  whole  Liberal  Press  became  pessimistic,  and  that  their  lead¬ 
ing  organ,  the  Neue  Freie  Presse,  gave  expression  to  this  feeling 
in  its  issue  of  April  18th  :  “The  Liberal  citizens  of  Vienna  still 
need  what  they  have  always  required,  that  organisation  which  is 
so  absolutely  indispensable  in  the  strife  of  parties.  It  is  quite 
impossible  for  election  committees,  formed  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  on  the  very  eve  of  the  elections  themselves,  to  recover 
what  has  been  systematically  neglected  for  years  :  that  perennial 
political  work  to  w’hich  the  candidates  must  sacrifice  themselves 
because  public  opinion  has  long  regarded  them  as  the  only  men 
really  fitted  for  the  post.’’ 

The  political  importance  of  Vienna  in  German  Austria  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  The  new’  franchise  provides  for  233  German 
deputies.  The  city  of  Vienna  itself  returns  thirty-three  mem¬ 
bers,  whilst  thirty -one  more  country  districts,  which  take  their 
lead  from  Vienna,  each  send  a  deputy  to  the  Reichsrath.  The 
Christian  Socialists,  originally  the  product  of  the  peculiar  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  prevalent  in  Vienna,  aspire  to  become  the  strongest 
of  all  the  German  parties,  and  ran  no  less  than  175  candidates 
for  these  233  seats,  besides  supporting  twenty-three  Conservative 
candidates  elsewhere.  Vienna,  it  must  be  added,  is  the  home 
of  the  small  tradesman  and  artisan,  whose  power  was  grasped  by 
Dr.  Karl  Lueger  when,  some  twenty  years  ago,  he  started  his 
agitation  against  the  supremacy  of  the  old  Liberal  party.  The 
landed  gentry  and  nobility  also  utilised  ’lis  movement  against 
the  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie  a  few  year  nj^r  on,  and  Prince 
.Mois  Liechtenstein  was  adopted  as  one  erma  of  the 

Christian  Socialist  party.  Their  great  for  ,  the  one  hand, 

the  dread  which  these  men  have  of  Social  I  jgg  of  on  he 

othe  'oheir  hatred  of  the  middleman,  w’ho  g  jjj  )wn  rich  ■  ;ieir 
work.  Their  meetings  were  not  so  cro  o’"'  ^  those-  ^  he 

Social  Democrats,  but  they  were  attend^  fiM-y  men  whar  .  ,nt 
business  and  exhibited  none  of  the  letharg,^  '.f  the  Liberal  j  ty. 
Their  orators,  and  they  have  many  able  men  amongst  ..  em, 
nearly  all  took  the  same  line.  They  quite  agreed  with  the 
Liberals  in  refusing  to  hear  of  any  further  concessions  to  Hun¬ 
gary.  In  the  country  districts  they  went  further  still,  and  wel¬ 
comed  separation  as  a  good  thing  for  the  farmers,  who  have  long 
complained  of  the  competition  of  Hungarian  corn  and  other  food¬ 
stuffs,  whose  import  will  then  be  reduced  by  heavy  duties.  This 
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by  itself  was  bound  to  win  several  agricultural  constituencies  for 
them.  Then  they  declared  war  to  the  knife  against  the  Jew 
and  the  middleman.  Trusts  and  cartells  must  be  suppressed 
and  a  tribute  was  paid  to  the  good  sense  shown  by  England  in 
putting  an  end  to  those  bounties  on  sugar  exported  from  Austria 
which  helped  the  cartells  to  keep  up  the  price  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  Beyond  this  their  jx)licy  was  that  of  the  Tory  Democrat. 
Indirect  taxation  must  be  reduced,  as  these  burdens  press  hardest 
upon  the  working  man,  and  the  loss  of  this  revenue  must  be  met 
by  a  progressive  income  tax  and  progressive  death  duties.  There 
must  be  a  system  of  State  insurance  against  sickness  and  old 
age  on  the  German  model.  The  Church  must  have  more  influ¬ 
ence  on  education.  The  marriage  tie  must  be  treated  as  a  sacred 
and  indissoluble  bond.  The  owners  of  motor-cars  must  be  made 
fully  responsible  for  accidents  due  to  the  fault  or  negligence  of 
those  in  their  employment.  In  one  respect  there  was  war  to  the 
knife  between  them  and  the  Social  Democrats.  The  Christian 
Socialists  will  only  sanction  strikes  in  cases  of  the  most  extreme 
necessity,  and  they  denounce  those  which  the  Social  Democrats 
have  organised  to  the  detriment  of  the  working  men  concerned. 
It  is  urged  that  the  Christian  Socialists  have  reached  their  apogee, 
and  that  at  this  election  they  showed  nothing  like  the  violence 
or  energy  which  they  were  wont  to  exert  in  the  past.  It  may 
be  that  they  know  they  are  pretty  secure ;  for  though  they  have 
no  real  organisation  of  their  own  many  Catholic  working  men’s 
guilds  are  working  steadily  on  their  behalf,  and  the  clergy  are 
doing  their  best  to  further  their  campaign  by  keeping  their  leaders 
and  especially  their  champion  organiser.  Dr.  Albert  Gessmann, 
in  touch  with  all  that  happens  in  their  parishes,  by  letting  them 
know  who  are  their  friends  and  who  are  their  enemies.  They 
could  not,  however,  rely  this  time  on  the  energy  or  commanding 
personality  of  their  eminent  leader.  Dr.  Karl  Lueger,  who  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  occupied  the  post  of  Mayor  of  Vienna.  He 
has  been  laid  low  by  a  very  serious  illness,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  he  will  ever  again  enjoy  enough  health  or  strength  to 
take  his  old  part  in  political  agitation.  Dr.  Albert  Gessmann  is 
an  able  substitute,  and  has  gone  through  Austria,  from  the 
Bodensee  to  the  Bukowina,  working,  speaking,  and  organising 
w'ithout  giving  himself  one  moment’s  rest.  A  small,  slight  man, 
with  grey  hair  rather  thin  at  the  top,  a  dark  grey  moustache  and 
peaked  beard,  he  makes  a  clear  statement,  and  enforces  his  views 
with  vigour  and  eloquence  from  behind  his  thick  heavy  spectacles. 
Prince  Alois  Liechtenstein,  with  his  broad,  massive  bald  fore¬ 
head,  his  curly  hair  and  moustache,  with  the  most  regular 
features,  is,  though  somewhat  calmer  in  his  manner,  a  slow. 
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deliberate,  and  polished  speaker,  who  is  so  quiet  in  his  delivery 
that  he  has  been  occasionally  asked  to  “speak  up.”  LeoiX)ld 
Kundschak,  who  has  done  so  much  to  organise  the  working  men, 
knows  how  to  use  the  jxDpular  Viennese  dialect,  and  has  risen 
from  the  position  of  a  saddler’s  apprentice  to  be  a  power  in  the 
land.  In  fact.  Dr.  Lueger  has  able  lieutenants,  who,  if  they  have 
not  themselves  created  the  movement,  have  certainly  kept  it 
going  during  his  illness.  Of  the  older  men.  Dr.  Eobert  Pattai, 
the  President  of  the  Anti-Semitic  Austrian  Eeform  Union,  is  the 
most  effective  orator.  Heavy,  massive,  and  burly,  with  a  broad, 
high-coloured  face,  he  captures  the  attention  of  his  audience  and 
keeps  it  until  he  has  done.  There  are  many  who  believe  that 
Christian  Socialism  is  losing  ground ;  but  it  had  only  twenty-five 
members  in  the  last  Parliament,  and  is  sure  of  at  least  doubling  its 
representation  now  that  it  has  been  brought  into  direct  touch 
with  the  electors. 

The  Social  Democrats  were,  however,  a  far  weaker  party  before 
they  realised  the  goal  of  their  ambition ,  for  they  only  numbered 
eleven  in  the  Parliament  of  1901.  They  have  certainly  worked 
hard  in  the  cause,  and  have  neither  shirked  fine  nor  imprison¬ 
ment  over  and  over  again  during  the  course  of  their  agitation. 
They  therefore  expect  to  reap  some  measure  of  their  ultimate 
reward,  though  their  leaders  are  not  so  confident  as  the  rank  and 
file,  for  they  know  well  that  when  men  have  got  a  great  reform 
they  generally  forget  to  whom  it  is  mainly  due.  The  Christian 
Socialists  certainly  helped  the  movement,  but  the  great  Social 
Democratic  demonstration  of  November,  1905,  when  250,000 
working  men  marched  through  the  streets  of  Vienna,  certainly 
went  a  long  way  towards  forcing  Baron  Gautsch  into  surrender. 
Many  other  factors  were  also  at  work,  of  which  the  principal  was 
the  wish  to  set  the  example  to  Hungary  and  force  the  Magyars 
to  give  universal  suffrage  to  the  Slav  and  German  majority.  The 
average  Socialist  speech  is  not  a  very  violent  business,  though 
they  are  not  often  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  police  officer 
upon  their  platform,  as  so  often  happens  in  North  Germany. 
Some  of  their  allies,  and  notably  the  unfrocked  priest.  Dr. 
Kirchsteiger,  are  not  quite  so  squeamish ;  but  then  a  good  many 
of  the  leaders  would  just  as  soon  dispense  with  his  co-operation. 
They  talk  about  the  reform  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  and  its 
lemoval  from  what  one  of  their  speakers  called  such  necessaries 
of  life  as  beer,  brandy,  and  tobacco,  the  latter  being  used  chiefly 
to  deceive  the  empty  stomach.  In  short,  there  is  not  very  much 
difference  between  the  speech  of  the  Christian  Socialist  and  the 
Social  Democrat,  though  the  latter  denounces  the  former  in  every 
mood  and  tense  as  unreliable  and  insincere.  The  Social  Demo- 
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crats  rarely  mention  the  Socialist  Commonwealth  when  they 
speak  to  the  electors,  and  they  may  be  right  in  abstaining  from 
dealing  with  it,  as  their  audiences  would  probably  not  understand 
what  they  meant ;  but  the  w'hole  of  their  programme  is  to  be  found 
in  their  penny  pamphlets.  These  are  written  in  a  somewhat  more 
moderate  vein  than  in  other  countries.  Thus  Dr.  Ellenbogen,  in 
one  of  these,  entitled  “Was  wollen  die  Sozial  Democraten  ” 
declares  that  they  do  not  wish  to  rob  religion  nor  destroy  the 
family.  They  wdll  neither  take  goods  from  those  who  possess 
them  nor  divide  them,  nor  will  they  destroy  individuality.  What 
they  want  is  the  socialisation  of  the  means  of  production.  When 
they  have  done  with  attacking  the  Christian  Socialists,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  way  in  which  they  have  heljied  churches  and  religious 
charitable  orders  with  the  money  of  the  Viennese  ratepayers,  they 
proceed  to  discuss  working  men’s  grievances,  such  as  indirect 
taxation,  military  service,  the  high  rating  of  houses,  and  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  food.  Their  leader.  Dr.  Victor  Adler,  is  a  man 
of  considerable  eloquence.  Of  middle  height,  with  thick  dark 
brown  matted  hair  and  moustache ,  a  heavy ,  deeply  furrowed  face 
and  forehead,  and  dark  browm  eyes  under  shaggy  eyebrows,  he 
fires  up  when  once  fairly  started,  and  pours  out  sentence  after 
sentence.  He  is  a  hard  hitter,  and  his  harsh  voice  strikes  home; 
but  his  opponents  often  acknowdedge  that  he  is  personally  a  man 
of  groat  honesty  and  of  earnestness  of  purpose  really  wedded  to 
the  cause  of  the  w'orking  man.  Up  to  this  the  party  has  not 
produced  many  men  in  Parliament  except  Dr.  Ignaz  Daszynski 
and  Dr.  Engelbert  Pernersdorfer,  w^hilst  one  of  their  best  speakers 
is  Herr  Schuhmeyer ;  but  several  others  are  coming  to  the  front. 
Dr.  Victor  Adler  was  speaking  at  Ober  Laar  to  an  audience  of 
Czech  brickworkers  during  the  election.  The  public-house  and 
all  its  approaches  were  crammed.  The  chairman  delivered  his 
opening  address  in  Czech.  Dr.  Adler  spoke  slowly  and  with 
great  emphasis,  as  he  knew  that  many  of  his  audience  found  it 
difi&cult  to  follow  German.  He  asked  them  to  remember  how 
recent  was  the  time  when  w'orkmen  often  had  to  sleep  all  in  one 
room ,  and  he  himself  remembered  the  day  when  their  wives  w'ere 
confined  in  rooms  of  that  kind,  where  there  were  no  distinctions 
of  either  age  or  sex.  He  told  them  that  they  owed  their  slow 
but  steady  emancipation  from  this  condition  of  serfdom  to  the 
steady  and  consistent  labour  of  Social  Democracy.  They  had 
still  many  grievances,  and  especially  one  which  he  called  the  tax 
upon  air.  Their  houses  had  to  pay  to  the  State  as  much  again 
as  they  paid  in  rent.  It  was  true  that  the  brickworkers  lived  in 
houses  provided  by  the  company ;  but  their  wages  wnuld  be  far 
higher  were  it  not  for  the  crushing  burden  of  this  tax,  which 
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must  be  relieved  by  its  transfer  to  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
were  far  abler  to  bear  it  than  they  were.  He  then  dwelt  upon 
their  last  victory  :  universal  suffrage,  secured  after  years  and 
years  of  agitation,  during  which  he  had  had  to  face  imprisonment 
again  and  again.  They  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  the 
right  to  mark  their  voting  paper  was  such  a  great  thing  in  itself. 
They  must  know  how  to  use  their  new  privilege  so  as  to  be  profit¬ 
able  to  themselves  and  to  transform  Austria  into  a  real  State, 
properly  governed  for  and  by  the  people.  In  the  train  on  his  way 
back  to  Vienna  he  was  not  very  optimistic  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Social  Democracy  at  this  election.  The  people  were  subject 
to  so  many  forms  of  direct  and  indirect  pressure,  especially  in 
Vienna  itself  through  the  Town  Council,  and  in  the  country 
through  the  Church,  that  it  would  be  some  time  before  they 
realised  what  they  had  won.  He  also  discussed  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  England,  where  he  admitted  that  the  Conservative 
Party  had  in  the  past  introduced  good  measures  for  the  working 
classes.  The  Conservatives  had  also  done  the  same  thing  in 
Austria,  but  that  was  before  manufacturers  had  entered  into  the 
ranks  of  the  party.  Their  main  hope  now  must  be  Social  Demo¬ 
cracy  everywhere.  The  Austrian  “suffragettes”  also  held  a 
meeting  of  their  own,  which  was  addressed  by  Frau  Glockel  on 
“What  Women  expect  from  the  Coming  Parliament.”  Other 
ladies  followed,  but  their  main  object  was  to  give  the  Liberal  and 
Social  Democratic  candidates  an  opportunity  of  giving  expression 
to  their  views  on  the  subjects  interesting  the  women  of  Austria, 
and  especially  the  removal  of  the  clause  prohibiting  women  from 
attending  political  meetings  or  joining  political  associations.  None 
of  the  Christian  Socialists  attended  or  took  part  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings,  which  were  most  orderly  except  when  a  Socialist  candidate 
denounced  the  Army,  for  which  he  was  hissed  by  several  of  the 
ladies  present.  Though  the  purport  of  the  meeting  was  the 
repeal  of  the  30th  section  of  the  law  regulating  public  meetings 
and  associations,  a  good  deal  was  said  about  women’s  suffrage 
as  a  reform  to  be  demanded  as  soon  as  their  first  claims  had  been 
satisfied. 

Politics  in  Bohemia  were  in  many  respects  different  from  what 
they  were  in  Austria  proper.  Constituencies  have  been  so 
arranged  that  each  nationality  is  concentrated  in  the  same  division 
as  far  as  practicable.  This  was  not  so  difiicult,  as  the  Germans 
live  on  the  frontiers  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Austria,  whilst  the 
Czechs  are  to  be  found  in  the  centre  of  the  province.  The  most 
interesting  struggle  in  the  German  districts  was  at  Trautenau, 
where  Dr.  Eppinger,  the  leader  of  the  German  Liberals,  was 
fighting  Dr.  Wolff,  once  Herr  von  Schonerer’s  most  notorious 
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associate,  but  now  the  leader  of  the  Free  Pan-Germans,  who  have 
been  forced  by  recent  domestic  revelations  to  get  Dr.  Packer  to 
take  his  place  at  least  nominally.  Dr.  Eppinger’s  main  wish  was 
to  divide  Bohemia  for  administrative  purposes  into  separate 
Curias.  As  at  present,  there  were  German  and  Czech  standing 
committees  of  the  Diet,  so  the  German  and  Czech  members  of 
the  Diet  could  sit  apart  and  discuss  the  interests  of  their  own 
nationalities.  The  schools  might  also  be  dealt  wuth  separately; 
in  fact,  all  matters  in  which  residence  in  the  same  district  made 
separate  aetion  undesirable.  He  hoped  by  separating  the  people 
from  each  other  in  matters  which  were  now  very  controversial  to 
promote  real  union  in  the  future.  It  may,  however,  be  observed 
that  the  Czechs  will  not  hear  of  this  suggestion  for  a  single 
moment,  as  they  regard  the  proposal  as  an  insidious  attack  upon 
the  national  unity  of  their  ancient  kingdom.  On  the  other  side, 
Herr  Eppinger  condemned  the  Pan-Germans,  and  considered  the 
Free  Pan-Germans  as  the  more  dangerous  of  the  two  parties, 
for  whilst  they  talk  of  only  wishing  for  a  Customs  Union  with 
Germany,  they  hope  that  this  change  will  in  time  lead  to  a  closer 
connection.  He  is  a  strong  Liberal,  but  he  objected  to  the  “  Los 
von  Eom  ”  movement.  He  wished  to  keep  religion  and  iwlitics 
apart  from  each  other,  and  hated  the  idea  of  such  questions  being 
discussed  in  the  rough  and  tumble  of  political  meetings.  The 
Pan-Germans  are  also  Anti-Semites,  and  therefore  deserve 
neither  support  nor  assistance  from  genuine  Liberals,  who  can 
have  no  sympathy  with  men  who  wish  to  stir  up  religious  strife 
and  dissension  throughout  the  land.  The  movement  is,  however, 
gradually  losing  ground,  and  has  quite  lost  the  serious  position 
which  it  occupied  some  years  ago.  In  the  meantime,  it  has  done 
a  good  deal  to  strengthen  the  Clerical  party,  who,  as  well  as  the 
Agrarians,  are  making  slow  but  steady  headway  in  the  German 
districts. 

In  the  Czech  constituencies  parties  were  even  more  split  up.  The 
Young  Czechs,  who  numbered  forty-four  in  the  last  Parliament, 
were  fighting  for  dear  life,  and  had  united  with  the  Old  Czechs, 
whom  they  drove  out  of  Parliament  fifteen  years  ago.  Their 
leader.  Dr.  Karel  Kramdr,  is  a  man  of  whom  all  Czechs  are 
proud ;  but  there  are  many  young  men  who  have  profited  by  the 
education  furnished  by  the  Czech  University  at  Prague,  and  they 
can  only  come  to  the  front  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have  done 
all  for  them  in  the  past.  Dr.  Kramar,  a  tall  man,  strongly  built, 
with  a  high  complexion ,  a  short  pointed  auburn  beard  and  brown 
eyes  deeply  set  in  a  massive  forehead ,  was  working  from  morning 
to  night,  often  addressing  meetings  and  answering  questions  for 
six  hours  in  the  day,  for  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides,  and  was 
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himself  fighting  two  constituencies.  Thus  the  Agrarians  com¬ 
plained  that  enough  had  not  been  done  for  agriculture,  and  wished 
to  see  greater  prominence  given  to  its  needs.  The  Clericals 
strongly  objected  to  the  Liberal  tendencies  of  the  Young  Czech 
party,  the  present  system  of  free  schools,  to  which  the  parish 
priest  only  has  access  for  two  hours  in  the  week,  and  the  promi¬ 
nence  which  some  members  of  the  young  Czech  party  have  given  to 
the  question  of  divorce.  This  has  aroused  the  indignation  of  the 
women,  who  have  been  told  that  if  the  Bill  passes  they  will, 
once  their  bloom  has  passed,  have  to  make  way  for  younger  and 
fairer  substitutes,  and  they  were  disturbing  Young  Czech  meet¬ 
ings  in  some  cases.  The  Clericals  say  that  they  are  only  acting 
on  the  defensive.  They  wish  to  preserve  the  small  privileges  they 
have  secured,  and  some  believe  they  can  do  this  best  by  carrying 
the  war  into  the  enemies’  camp.  The  Radical  Czechs  express 


their  agreement  with  Dr.  Kramar  and  the  Young  Czechs  in  their 
political  programme,  but  consider  their  tactics  were  mistaken,  for 
they  believe  that  more  obstruction  in  Parliament  might  have 
secured  them  a  larger  share  of  representation  under  the  Reform 
Act,  and  that  the  occasion  ought  to  have  been  utilised  for  getting 
a  further  measure  of  autonomy  and  more  recognition  of  State 
rights  for  Bohemia.  The  Radicals  follow  tw’o  leaders  :  Dr.  Baxa, 
who  appeals  to  the  skilled  artisan  and  small  shopkeeper,  and 
M.  Clofai,  who  leads  the  working  men,  but  their  aims  are  abso¬ 
lutely  identical.  Dr.  Baxa  was  speaking  on  April  30th,  and 
complained  of  the  surrenders  made  by  the  Young  Czechs.  Each 
party  must  stick  to  the  programme  they  had  proclaimed  on  the 
hustings,  which  he  denied  the  Young  Czechs  had  done.  What¬ 
ever  happened,  there  must  be  a  Czech  Club  in  the  Reichsrath,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  party  without  distinction  of  group 
must  belong,  and  these  members  must  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
majority.  The  Y’oung  Czechs  washed  to  represent  the  w’hole 
1  party,  but  this  they  certainly  did  not  do,  nor  had  they  done  so 
at  any  time.  Their  policy  must  be  to  fight  the  Germans  and 
the  German  Austrian  Government  on  every  occasion,  otherwise 
they  would  never  get  what  they  wanted.  The  meeting  w^as  fairly 
enthusiastic,  but  it  was  not  crammed,  and  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  the  people  to  sit  at  their  tables,  eat  their  dinner,  or 
drink  beer  whilst  the  speeches  were  being  made,  and  this  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  it  did  not  begin  for  an  hour  after  the 
advertised  time.  Dr.  Kramdr  replies  to  all  these  accusations  that 
if  he  had  asked  for  too  much  he  would  have  lost  everything.  No 
man  deplores  more  than  he  does  that  the  Czechs  have  not  got 
more  seats,  but  universal  suffrage  was  a  great  boon,  and  has  mate¬ 
rially  improved  the  position  of  the  Czechs.  The  general  prin- 
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ciple  of  the  Eeform  Bill  was  that  each  nationality  should  be 
represented  not  only  in  accordance  with  its  population  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  contributions  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  and  it 
therefore  so  happened  that  whilst  45,000  Germans  returned  one 
member,  55,000  Czechs  were  required  to  form  a  constituency. 
This  was  not  quite  fair ;  but  the  whole  question  was  whether  or 
not  a  considerable  improvement  had  taken  place.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  Social  Democracy  is  decidedly  making  steady  advance  not 
only  in  the  industrial  but  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Bohemia, 
if  one  can  judge  at  all  by  the  remarks  made  by  the  peasantry  to 
one  another  or  in  the  form  of  interruptions.  They  are  bound, 
however,  to  poll  more  relatively  than  their  real  strength  at  the 
second  ballots,  as  many  a  German  or  Czech  will  vote  for  a  Social 
Democrat  of  a  different  nationality,  as  he  believes  he  is  the  less 
national  of  the  two  candidates,  rather  than  for  the  man  with 
whose  politics  he  might  be  disposed  to  agree,  because  his  national¬ 
ity  is  more  accentuated.  This  shows  to  what  extent  nationality 
predominates  over  politics. 

The  situation  in  Moravia  was  in  some  respects  different  from 
what  it  was  in  Bohemia  proper,  through  the  greater  mixture  of 
the  nationalities.  There  are  separate  registers  in  each  constitu¬ 
ency,  one  for  Germans  and  the  other  for  Czechs,  and  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  that  each  voter  shall  only  vote  for  a  man  of  his 
own  race.  Two  sets  of  candidates  were  therefore  appealing  within 
the  same  constituency  to  two  sets  of  electors.  The  Clericals  were 
also  stronger  in  Moravia  than  in  Bohemia  proper. 

In  Poland  the  situation  was  totally  different.  Cracow,  the  old 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  towns  in 
Central  Europe.  It  has  gone  through  many  vicissitudes,  as  the 
scene  of  the  glories  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  interesting 
of  States.  It  fell  to  Austria  in  the  final  partition  of  Poland  in 
1795.  It  was  subsequently  incorporated  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw.  By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  it  was  recognised  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  Republic,  but  in  1848  it  became  once  more  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire.  For  twenty  years  further  attempts  were  made 
to  Germanise  it,  but  it  has  now  quite  recovered  its  Polish  char¬ 
acter,  were  it  not  for  the  presence  of  the  Austrian  uniform  and 
emblems.  May  3rd  was  the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution, 
granted  by  its  last  King  a  short  time  before  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  and  the  whole  town  was  celebrating  the  event.  The 
national  costume  and  national  emblems  were  to  be  seen  on  all 
sides,  and  the  Austrians  seemed  to  enjoy  the  feast  as  much  as  any¬ 
one  else.  Cracow  has,  how’ever,  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  the  goyern- 
ment  of  the  Province ;  but  the  Poles  are  in  an  overwhelming 
majority,  and  can  afford  to  quarrel  amongst  themselves,  except  in 
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the  one  constituency  which  is  Jewish,  and  returns  Dr.  Gros,  the 
leader  of  the  Radical  independent  Jews  of  Cracow,  who  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  “  Polish  Club.” 

Ever  since  1869,  when  the  fimperor  Francis  Joseph  gave  the 
Poles  their  existing  Constitution,  one  of  the  freest  in  the  Empire, 
the  Polish  Club  has  been  led  by  Conservatives,  and  has  supported 
the  Government  of  the  Emperor  with  conspicuous  loyalty.  The 
one  question  was  how  long  would  this  last.  Democratic  candi¬ 
dates  have  been  fighting  the  Conservatives,  and  the  question  is 
whether  they  want  to  alter  the  drift  of  their  policy  or  simply  to 
have  their  own  class  of  priests  and  peasants  better  represented 
within  the  limits  of  the  club  itself.  The  action  of  the  German 
Government  in  Posen  may  possibly  have  some  effect  upon  their 
future  policy,  as  candidates  have  been  asked  to  pledge  their  votes 
against  the  renewal  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  Beyond  this  the 
Poles  have  always  supported  the  War  Budget,  which  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  carried  only  through  their  votes,  and  they  now 
threaten  to  refuse  this  co-operation  if  some  guarantee  is  not  given 
that  Germany  will  not  receive  any  assistance  from  Austria  in  the 
future.  These  Democrats  are,  however,  not  so  extreme  as  they 
once  threatened  to  be ,  when  they  coquetted  with  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats,  for  their  leader  at  Cracow  is  standing  as  a  Pole  and  a 
Catholic  against  M.  Ignaz  Daszynski,  the  Social  Democratic 
member.  It  is  therefore  pretty  certain  that,  when  returned,  they 
will  rally  to  the  Polish  Club,  and  support  the  leaders  of  the  party. 
The  place  of  Cracow  as  the  capital  of  the  Province  is  now  taken 
by  Lemberg,  which  is  known  to  the  Poles  at  Levow,  the  great 
commercial  centre  and  the  home  of  the  three  Archbishops  of  the 
Latin,  the  Greek-Slav-Uniate,  and  the  Catholic  Armenian  rites, 
all  in  communion  with  Rome,  and  all  having  cathedrals  of  their 
own.  It  is  really  the  political  centre  of  Galicia,  for  the  two 
great  agitations,  the  Ruthenian  and  the  Jewish  one,  are  concen¬ 
trated  here. 

The  Ruthenians  are  an  old  nationality,  which  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  Poles  for  many  centuries.  The  Em|)ress  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  II.  earned  their  undying  gratitude 
by  abolishing  serfdom  and  curbing  the  power  of  the  nobility  to 
act  as  magistrates,  for  the  Ruthenians  have  been  for  centuries 
a  poor  jxiople,  whose  natural  leaders  were  Polonised  long  since. 
This  condition  of  affairs  lasted  for  a  century,  until  Home  Rule 
was  given  to  Poland,  for  this  meant  that  the  Poles  acquired  full 
rights  over  the  Ruthenians.  This  is  denied,  for  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Ruthenians  had  really  ceased  to  exist  centuries  ago  as  a 
separate  nationality,  and  that  the  new  movement  is  a  democratic 
one  directed  against  the  Polish  landlords,  fomented  in  the  first 
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place  by  Eussia,  and  now  by  Germany,  in  return  for  the  way  in  ! 
which  the  Galician  Poles  have  protested  against  her  policy  of 
Germanisation  in  Prussian  Poland.  Ruthenians  themselves  are  not 
agreed  as  to  their  own  origin.  The  Old  Ruthenian,  or  Russian  | 
party,  maintain  that  they  are  Russians;  while  the  Young  Ruthe-  ' 
nians,  or  the  Ukrainians,  reply  that  they  are  an  absolutely 
separate  raee  with  the  thirty-three  million  Russian  Ruthenians 
across  the  frontier.  This  party  was  originally  supported  by  some 
Poles  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Russian  movement ;  but  it  is  now 
alleged  that  everything  they  say  or  do  is  inspired  by  Germany. 
The  leaders  of  the  Old  Ruthenian  party  assert  that  the  tw’o  par-  \ 
ties  are  absolutely  united  on  all  political  questions,  and  are  only 
separated  by  a  purely  literary  controversy.  This  does  not,  how-  ^ 
ever,  prevent  Young  Ruthenians  from  standing  against  Old  i 
Ruthenians  in  every  constituency.  The  most  violent  personal!-  1 
ties  are  exchanged  between  the  candidates  of  the  respective 
parties ;  meetings  are  broken  up,  and  speakers  are  pelted  with  1 
filth.  In  the  Young  Ruthenian  party  there  are  also  further  poli- 
tical  distinctions,  for  they  are  either  National  Democrats,  Radi-  j 
cals,  or  Social  Democrats.  The  former  are  co-operating  with  the  : 
priests  of  the  Greek  Uniate  Church,  whilst  the  other  parties  j 
are  fighting  against  them.  In  fact,  there  is  but  little  distinction  [ 
between  these  Radicals  and  Social  Democrats,  except  that  the  f 
former,  who  advocate  the  “  land  for  the  people,”  are  most  nume-  ■ 
rous  in  the  agricultural  districts,  whilst  the  Social  Democrats,  who  \ 
appeal  to  the  towm  population,  co-operate  wdth  German,  Czech,  [ 
Polish  and  other  Social  Democrats  in  their  international  policy.  j 
All  Ruthenians,  however,  agree  in  complaining  of  the  same  I 
grievances.  They  allege  that  they  are  not  given  the  same  stan¬ 
dards  in  their  national  schools  as  the  Poles  enjoy.  They  have  i; 
but  three  classes  whilst  the  Poles  have  six  or  seven  classes.  The  ^ 
Poles  reply  that  this  proceeds  from  the  fact  that  the  Ruthenians  : 
only  have  schools  in  the  country  districts,  and  that  these  schools 
are  generally  restricted  to  three  classes.  There  can  be  no  deny¬ 
ing,  however,  that  the  Ruthenians  have  grievances  in  the  towns;  ! 
but  for  these  grievances  neither  Austria  nor  the  Galician  Diet  i 
is  responsible.  The  whole  matter  rests  with  the  Town  Councils,  j 
which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  and  refuse  to  supply  the  ■ 
wants  of  the  Ruthenians.  The  Ruthenians  also  complain  that  s 
they  have  only  got  five  public  schools  in  Galicia,  and  that  they  j 
are  entitled  to  far  more.  Here  the  Diet  is  responsible,  and  the 
Austrian  Government,  once  they  have  given  Home  Rule  to  = 
Galicia,  cannot  do  away  with  the  value  of  their  conversion  by 
interfering  in  such  a  purely  domestic  affair.  The  Diet  justifies 
its  action  by  urging  their  hope  that  Poles  and  Ruthenians  may  * 
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get  on  better  later  on  if  they  are  brought  up  together  in  the  same 
public  schools.  They  have,  however,  lately  tried  an  experiment, 
which,  if  successful,  may  be  repeated.  They  have  opened  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  at  Brzerany  in  which  half  of  the  classes  are  conducted 
in  Polish  and  the  other  half  in  Euthenian. 

The  university  question  has  already  received  such  a  share  of 
public  attention  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  go  into  the  matter 
fully  in  these  pages.  .  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  academic  oath 
is  administered  in  Polish,  and  that  the  Ruthenians  refuse  to  take 
it  in  that  language.  Riots  took  place,  the  Rector  and  professors 
were  assaulted,  and  the  university  sacked.  Several  students  were 
arrested  but  immediately  released.  They  were,  however,  shortly 
afterwards  re-arrested,  together  with  several  others,  against  whom 
the  evidence  was  by  no  means  complete,  and  condemned  to  im¬ 
prisonment.  When  in  gaol  they  refused  to  eat  anything.  This 
“hunger  strike,”  as  it  was  called,  attracted  much  attention  at 
the  time.  When  the  Government  wanted  to  let  out  some  of  the 
prisoners  they  refused  to  go  home  until  all  their  comrades  had 
been  released.  The  university  has  now  reopened  without  any 
further  display.  The  Ruthenians  are  now  agitating  for  a  uni¬ 
versity  of  their  own.  Vienna  might  comply  with  their  wishes, 
trusting  to  time  to  supply  the  necessary  staff ;  but  it  is  a  serious 
matter,  involving  the  endowment  of  other  universities,  such  as  a 
Czech  university  for  Moravia  and  an  Italian  university  for  the 
Tyrol,  and  requires  serious  consideration.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Ruthenians  have  other  grievances  of  a  more  political  character. 
They  return  but  thirteen  out  of  the  151  representatives  to  the 
Diet,  although  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  which  is  not  quite 
fair  to  them,  as  it  is  based  on  the  language  spoken  rather  than  on 
race ,  they  number  3 ,042 ,000 ,  as  against  3 ,990 ,000  Poles .  The  Poles 
justify  this  condition  of  affairs  on  the  ground  that  the  franchise  is 
a  restricted  one,  and  that  the  Ruthenians  do  not  come  within  its 
four  Curias,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Their  representation  in  the 
Eeichsrath  has  risen  from  ten  to  twenty-eight,  as  against  eighty- 
two  Poles ;  but  here  again  relative  wealth  as  well  as  population 
has  been  considered.  The  Poles  and  Czechs  have  suffered  in 
comparison  with  the  Germans,  and  the  Poles  therefore  defend 
the  relatively  small  representation  of  the  Ruthenians  upon  this 
ground. 

The  Jews  are  also  split  up  into  two  great  sections.  The 
“Polish  Jew  Party,”  who  consider  that  they  are  as  much  Poles 
as  German  Jews  are  German  and  English  Jews  are  English. 
They  are  ready  to  join  the  Polish  Club ,  and  act  upon  all  matters 
concerning  Poland  in  conjunction  wdth  their  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  Zionists,  or  rather  ‘  ‘Territorialists,”  as  they 
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really  are,  wish  to  have  nationality  of  their  own  within  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but  their  main  object  is  to  secure  some  place  where  their 
fellow-countrymen  can  find,  under  a  Government  of  their  own 
choice,  a  safe  refuge  when  driven  from  other  lands.  The  feeling 
is  very  bitter  between  these  two  parties.  The  “Polish  Jew” 
party  argue  that  the  Zionists  are  justifying  the  accusations  of 
their  bitterest  enemies  when  they  allege  that  no  Jew’  can  become 
a  patriot  in  the  country  where  he  lives.  Their  success  would 
lead  to  an  Anti-Semitic  movement  which,  in  its  turn,  would 
provoke  retaliation,  and  make  the  position  of  the  Jews  eventually 
absolutely  intolerable.  In  the  meanwhile,  both  sides  wish  to 
have  Jewish  grievances  remedied.  The  greatest  one  of  these  is 
their  practical  exclusion  from  official  life  in  defiance  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  They  complain  that  the  law  of  Sunday  rest  presses 
hardly  upon  those  Jews  w’ho  are  religious,  and  refrain  from  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Saturday.  Furthermore,  they  demand  a  commission 
of  inquiry  into  the  measures  necessary  to  cope  with  their  great 
poverty  in  Galicia. 

In  the  Bukowina,  a  province  taken  from  Turkey  in  1786,  the 
population  is  still  more  divided — into  Roumanians,  Euthenians, 
Germans,  and  Jews.  Here  the  Roumanians  are  split  up  into  two 
factions,  the  National  and  the  Democratic,  the  former  working 
w’ith  the  Greek  Orthodox  clergy  and  the  latter  with  the  school 
teachers.  Family  feuds  form  a  very  important  element  in  these 
politics.  The  local  Euthenians  are  almost  all  members  of  the 
Young  party.  They  are  not  Greek  Uniates,  but  belong  to  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Church.  The  Jews  are  mostly  Zionists,  and 
are  fighting  the  Social  Democrats,  who  have  put  up  Jakol  Brod 
against  the  great  Zionist  leader.  Dr.  Straucher.  Herr  Brod  was 
speaking  in  Czernowitz  on  May  11th,  and  denounced  Dr. 
Straucher  as  false  to  Judaism  and  as  kowtowing  to  the  Catholics, 
for  had  he  not  agreed  to  oppose  divorce  and  thereby  to  perpetrate 
the  misery  of  over  a  million  Austrian  couples  who  were  unhappy 
in  their  married  life  and  wished  to  find  happiness  by  re-marriage 
with  the  person  they  really  loved?  The  Jewish  population  is 
very  powerful,  and  returns  the  majority  of  the  Town  Council.  At 
the  moment  of  writing,  Czernowitz  is  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable 
excitement,  far  greater  than  can  be  witnessed  elsewhere  in  Aus¬ 
tria.  Party  feeling  is  running  very  high.  The  candidates  are 
fighting  each  other  on  personal  rather  than  on  political  grounds. 

V.  Hussey  W.\lsh. 


I  THE  IMPEEIAL  CONFERENCE. 

The  Imperial  Conference  of  1907  was  looked  forward  to  by  the- 
Colonies  that  were  invited  to  send  representatives  to  London 
with  very  great  interest,  because  all  the  Prime  Ministers,  except 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  felt  that  the  time  w’as  ripe  to  put  the  Colo¬ 
nial  \'iew  before  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  such*  terms  as 
would  be  understood,  and  by  such  means  as  would  attract  and 
keep  public  attention.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  all  the 
Colonies  there  is  a  great  prosperity  and  a  strong  desire  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  industrial  conditions  upon  such  lines  as  will  cause  not 
only  the  continuance  but  the  expansion  of  that  prosperity.  In 
their  own  affairs  the  Colonists  are  bending  their  energies  to  in¬ 
crease  production  and  their  oversea  trade,  and  are  looking  out  to 
do  this  to  the  great  w’orld-market,  of  which  the  City  of  London 
is  the  centre.  The  Conference  appealed  to  them  as  a  means  by 
which  they  could  reach  the  ends  that  they  desired  and  were 
striving  for.  If  the  reason  is  sought  why  the  Colonies  have  taken 
the  Conference  of  1907  so  seriously  it  will  be  found  wholly  in  this 
hope  that  in  the  Conference  there  lay  the  possibilities  of  more 
production,  more  trade,  more  population,  and  consequently  more 
prosperity.  What  all  the  Colonies  expected  was,  that  from  this 
talk  in  London  something  would  come  which  would  strengthen 
the  tie  of  Empire  by  offering  an  outlet  for  the  strong  energies  of 
the  Colonists,  which  would  work  on  a  line  in  keeping  with  the 
great  power  of  the  home  Government  and  of  the  home  people, 
and  which  would  build  up  a  common  nation  in  the  Outer  Empire  ; 
and  that  this,  while  keeping  step  with  the  strong  spirit  of  national¬ 
ism  which  is  found  in  all  the  Colonies,  would  at  the  same  time  also 
proceed  along  Imperial  lines.  Therefore  it  was  that,  while  fbe 
Colonies  sending  to  the  Conference  were  not  clear  as  to  where 
much  was  coming  from ,  yet  they  expected  much ,  for  there  was  no 
want  of  appreciation  in  any  part  of  the  Outer  Empire  of  the 
significance  of  events  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  conflict  between  parties  in  Great  Britain  was  keenly  watched 
and  well  understood.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  Colonists 
themselves  were  out  of  sympathy  with  either  party.  It  is  one 
peculiar  feature  of  Colonial  political  life  that  the  people  there, 
watching  the  battle  of  parties  in  Great  Britain  from  afar,  can  be 
in  sympathy  in  a  very  large  degree  with  the  desires  and  aspira¬ 
tions  of  both,  and  the  triumph  of  the  one  party  or  the  other  is 
always  received  wdth  somewhat  mixed  feelings.  This  is  not 
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hard  to  understand  when  it  is  realised  that  all  the  Colonies  are 
of  necessity  very  democratic  communities.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  election  in  Great  Britain  it  was  possible  for  the  Colonists  to 
sympathise  with  the  general  democratic  principles  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  and,  indeed,  to  be  in  very  w’arm  agreement  with  the  resent¬ 
ment  towards  the  employment  of  Chinese,  and  also  with  many 
other  democratic  principles  put  forward  during  the  campaign,  and 
yet,  because  of  the  set-back  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  programme,  to 
have  some  fairly  definite  feelings  of  regret  at  the  triumph  of  the 
democratic  principles  they  were  so  strongly  in  sympathy  with. 
There  was  no  w’ant  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  Prime 
Ministers  coming  to  London,  or  of  the  people  sending  them  there, 
of  the  pledges  on  the  trade  question  that  had  been  given  to  the 
electors  by  the  home  Government.  There  was  a  full  under¬ 
standing  that  it  was  not  likely  that  the  Conference  would  result 
in  any  reversal  of  the  fiscal  policy  of  Great  Britain.  This  could 
not  be  any  more  than  there  could  be  an  exact  opposite  reversal 
of  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia,  which  was 
fixed  by  the  Protectionist  victory  in  the  Australian  electorates 
last  December.  But  there  was  a  feeling,  perhaps  more  strongly 
held  by  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  the  Colonies  than  by  the 
electors  themselves,  that  the  Conference  gave  an  opportunity,  in  a 
proper  way  and  without  interference  with  the  domestic  politics 
of  Great  Britain,  to  put  the  Colonial  view  directly  to  the  Imperial 
Ministers,  and,  through  the  Conference,  directly  to  the  people  of 
Great  Britain.  Why  the  Conference  was  welcomed  so  far  as  it 
had  a  bearing  upon  the  fiscal  question  was  because  it  offered  a 
proper  medium  for  the  Colonies  to  talk  outside  their  own  boun¬ 
daries  on  a  trade  question  which  they  think  carries  beyond  such 
boundaries.  Apart  from  that  there  were  many  questions  of 
supreme  interest  to  ail  parts  of  the  Empire  w^hich  needed  a  face  to 
face  talk  to  gain  a  good  settlement.  For,  after  all,  these  Colo¬ 
nies  in  the  Outer  Empire  are  more  or  less  far-off  extensions  of  one 
great  business,  and,  just  as  the  man  controlling  the  business  in  the 
distance  finds  it  saves  time,  clears  away  misunderstanding,  and 
helps  the  whole  of  the  organisation  to  come  to  headquarters  now 
and  again  to  talk  generally  about  joint  affairs,  so  it  has  suited 
these  men,  controlling  the  great  trade  outposts  of  the  Empire, 
to  come  to  London  to  clear  away  by  personal  discussion  what  mis¬ 
understandings  may  exist. 

All  the  Prime  Ministers  who  were  taking  a  serious  view  of  the 
work  of  the  Conference  felt  some  slight  feeling  of  disappointment 
on  their  arrival  in  London  when  they  realised  that  all  political 
circles  here  were  not  taking  the  Conference  so  seriously  as  they 
were.  There  could  be  no  possible  complaint  as  to  the  decorative 
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side.  The  decorations  were  so  profuse  as  to  be  oppressive,  but 
Empires  do  not  live  by  decorations  alone,  and  it  was  not  decora¬ 
tions  which  were  sought  after.  At  the  first  interview  betw’een 
the  Prime  Ministers  and  Lord  Elgin  this  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  was  deepened,  for  there  was  no  clear  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Elgin,  or  of  the  Colonial  Office  generally,  of  the 
intense  earnestness  of  the  men  who  had  come  so  far.  Ear  from 
this,  there  was  more  a  sense  at  the  Colonial  Office  that  this  Con¬ 
ference,  if  not  an  unwise  thing,  was  at  least  an  uncomfortable 
one.  The  difference  between  the  way  in  which  the  Colonial 
Office  looked  upon  the  coming  of  the  Prime  Ministers  and  the 
way  they  looked  upon  their  own  coming  -was  seen  in  the  in¬ 
determinate  way  in  w’hich  two  governing  questions  were  treated. 
One  was.  What  was  to  be  the  constitution  of  the  Conference? 
Was  it  an  Imperial  Conference,  wdth  the  chief  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Empire  in  charge,  or  was  it  a  gathering  of  the  agencies  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  with  the  chief  of  the  Colonial  Office  in  charge? 
This  question  w’as  raised  at  the  very  first  interview,  between  the 
first  four  arrivals  and  Lord  Elgin.  It  was  one  wffiich  Lord  Elgin 
was  not  clear  upon,  on  which  he  had  to  seek  further  advice. 
Even  the  matter  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Conference  was  to  be 
officially  opened  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  was  also 
in  doubt.  There  may  have  been  no  doubt  whatever  in  the  mind 
of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  himself  as  to  his  own  personal 
course  of  action,  but  there  was  so  much  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
Lord  Elgin  that  he  was  not  in  a  position,  at  the  first  interview, 
to  say  as  to  whether  the  Conference  was  one  of  Prime  Minister 
with  Prime  Ministers,  of  Government  with  Governments,  or 
whether  it  was  a  Conference  of  the  Colonial  Office  with  its  oversea 
agencies. 

The  second  question,  which  was  also  raised  at  this  first  inter¬ 
view,  w’as  whether  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  were  to  be  open 
to  the  public  or  not,  and  a  very  strong  desire  was  expressed  that 
the  doors  should  be  open.  The  reason  for  this  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  who  wished  to  push  the  Imperial  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  further  forw^ard  is  easy  to  understand. 
Just  because  the  electors  of  Great  Britain  had  voted  on  the  Impe¬ 
rial  trade  question  in  a  way  which  was  in  antagonism  to  the 
Imperial  spirit  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Colonies,  so  it  was 
necessary  that  if  on  this  trade  question  the  Conference  should 
have  an  educational  influence,  the  doors  should  be  open  so  that 
the  teachers  could  be  heard.  This  attitude,  too,  does  not  pre¬ 
suppose  any  aping  after  a  superior  teaching  power.  If  the  Prime 
Ministers  felt  it  necessary  to  put  their  own  view  of  the  trade 
question,  and  these  other  questions  which  were  urgent  with  them. 
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directly  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  at  least  the  Colonial 
position  should  be  understood  and  weighed  alongside  the  ix>sition 
in  Great  Britain,  this  could  not  be  done  through  the  pages  of  a 
Blue-book,  or  through  the  extraordinary  precis  which  was  issued 
from  day  to  day  by  the  officials  of  the  Colonial  Office.  So  they 
made  their  demand  for  open  doors,  and  until  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  there  was  no  great  resistance  to  it.  After  the 
arrival  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  there  was  a  very  pronounced  resist¬ 
ance.  Why  this  resistance  should  come,  as  it  did  come,  from  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Conference  no  one  knows.  What  can  be 
appreciated  is  that,  seeing  that  Canada  sent  forward  no  subjects 
for  discussion,  Canada  was  not  interested  so  deeply  as  the  other 
Colonies  in  the  question  of  open  doors.  She  had  nothing  to  say 
to  the  Empire  through  the  Conference,  and,  having  nothing  to 
say,  open  doors  were  of  no  moment.  But  why  were  closed  doors 
of  moment?  If  she  had  nothing  to  say,  had  she  something  to 
hide?  When  one  looks  at  this  question  he  fails  to  appreciate 
what  possible  thing  there  could  be  to  hide  except,  of  course,  the 
general  want  of  interest  in  the  forward  movement  and  the  con¬ 
tinuous  “  No  ”  to  propositions  which  meant  going  forward. 

Seeing  the  vague  constitution  of  the  Conference,  that  its  basis 
of  membership  was  vague,  that  the  messages  the  Prime  iMinisters 
brought  with  them  were  not  messages  directly  sent  by  the  Par¬ 
liaments  that  made  them,  and  that  its  functions  w’ere  scarcely 
even  advisory,  the  unwritten  procedure  of  the  Prime  ^Ministers 
that  questions  upon  which  there  were  differences  of  opinion  should 
not  be  ruthlessly  forced  to  a  majority  vote  was  a  wise  one.  One 
of  the  best  features  of  the  Conference  was  an  appreciation  of  the 
fact  that  each  one  of  the  delegates  was  independent,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  what  could  not  be  obtained  by  persuasion  could  not  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  Except  upon  the  crucial  issues  of 
the  trade  question,  w’here  it  was  necessary  to  emphasise  the 
differences  of  opinion  within  the  Conference  to  the  public  out¬ 
side,  no  majority  votes  were  forced.  It  is  not  hard  to  understand 
why  the  distinction  was  made  with  regard  to  this  question  of 
procedure  between  the  trade  question  and  the  others.  In  the 
trade  question  the  emphasising  of  the  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tw’een  the  Outer  Empire  and  the  home  Government  was  educa¬ 
tional,  if  done  without  bitterness.  If  any  bitter  feeling  did  inter¬ 
vene  it  w'as  wuthout  the  help  and  to  the  great  regret  of  the  Colo¬ 
nists  ;  but  that  the  differences  of  opinion  should  be  understood  and 
appreciated  the  forcing  of  the  issue  to  a  vote  was  necessary. 
These  circumstances  w^ere  not  present  in  regard  to  the  other 
questions.  It  could  scarcely  be  that  each  Prime  Minister,  coming 
to  the  Conference  with  difficulties  of  his  own,  would  fail  to  appre- 
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date  the  difficulties  of  his  fellow-delegates.  The  political  story 
of  one  Colony  is  well  understood  in  the  others,  and  one  Prime 
Minister  not  only  knows  what  he  himself  can  or  cannot  do,  but 
he  also  knows  fairly  well  the  political  circumstances  of  his  brother 
Prime  Minister ;  and  in  no  case  was  there  what  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
called  “  the  manoeuvring  of  one  party  into  a  false  position,”  un¬ 
less,  indeed,  the  successive  steps  that  were  taken  to  establish 
the  exact  relations  between  the  home  Government  and  the 
Colonists  on  the  trade  question  may  be  called  such. 

Between  the  first  interview  of  the  early-comers  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  with  Lord  Elgin  and  the  first  day  of  sitting  some  change 
took  place  in  the  appreciation  of  the  Colonial  Office  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  Conference.  When  Lord  Elgin  met  the  delegates  first 
he  was  in  doubt  on  one  very  important  matter,  that  is,  as  to 
whether  the  Conference  w’as  in  every  sense  Imperial.  This  doubt 
was  cleared  away  on  the  opening  of  the  doors  of  the  Conference, 
and  the  frank  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Prime  Ministers 
had  come  to  deal  with  him  as  Prime  Minister,  by  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  had  the  best  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
visitors,  and  did  much  to  create  that  good  feeling  which  char¬ 
acterised  the  whole  proceedings  during  the  ensuing  difficult  days. 
The  Conference  at  once  became  Imperial,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name.  Something  more  than  what  was  actually  gained  was 
desired  by  the  more  forward  spirits.  They  wanted  an  Imperial 
Council,  of  which  the  Prime  Minister  for  Great  Britain  would  not 
only  be  a  part,  but  which  also,  except  so  far  as  he  controlled  it, 
would  be  independent  of  the  State  Departments  in  London.  What 
they  were  looking  for  was  an  Imperial  Council  with,  perhaps,  not 
any  more  definite  powers  than  the  Imperial  Conference  now 
possesses,  but  yet  a  Council  having  an  existence  apart  from  any 
one  Government,  and  subject  to,  and  controlled  by,  all  the  Govern¬ 
ments.  This  Council,  separated  from  the  State  Departments  in 
London,  and  controlled  by  the  whole  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  was 
yet  to  be  managed  during  the  intervening  time  between  Confer¬ 
ence  and  Conference,  by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain; 
but  the  desired  functions  were  to  be  independent  of  any  other 
ministerial  control  in  London.  In  direct  effects  there  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Imperial  Council  and  the  kind  of  Secretariat 
attached  to  the  Colonial  Office  which  has  now  been  decided  upon, 
but  the  possible  indirect  effects  of  such  a  lever  for  some  independent 
control  of  the  Empire,  separated  from  the  general  departmental 
policy  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  were  such  as  to  alarm 
such  members  of  the  Conference ,  who  felt  that  the  Colonies  had  gone 
far  enough  on  the  road  to  Imperial  consolidation.  Some  Prime 
Ministers  were  sure  that  they  could  not  outrun  public  opinion  in 
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their  own  Colonies  on  the  road  to  Imperial  unity.  Some,  and 
these  were  the  minority,  felt  that  they  could  easily  so  outrun 
public  opinion ;  and  especially  was  this  so  in  the  case  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Mr.  Botha.  Therefore  the  Conference  was 
satisfied  to  accept  the  Imperial  Conference  as  it  now  stands,  more 
defined  as  to  membership,  as  to  time  of  meeting,  and  as  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  it  will  meet.  Four  years  hence,  when 
the  Conference  is  being  assembled,  there  cannot  be  the  bitter 
controversy  w^hich  took  place  during  the  last  six  months  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  Australian  States  in  this  Con¬ 
ference,  a  controversy  which  had  some  elements  of  bitterness, 
and  w'hich  has  not  left  a  very  kindly  feeling  behind  it.  There 
further  cannot  be,  four  years  hence,  the  indeterminate  feelings  in 
the  Colonial  Office  as  to  whether  this  Conference  belongs  to  that 
office  or  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and,  generally,  a  very  long  step 
has  been  taken  in  putting  the  Imperial  Conference  upon  a  steadier 
basis,  which  must  result  in  a  feeling  of  greater  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  delegates,  and,  consequently,  less  aiming  for  the 
Imperialism  wffiich  is  mere  advertisement.  As  to  why  the  Prime 
Ministers  should  be  so  anxious  to  cut  the  Conference  loose  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  there  are  many  reasons  which  it  is  perhaps 
not  w’orth  while  to  canvass.  The  Colonists  say  that  there  is  a 
want  of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  officials  of  the  Colonial 
Office  which  irritates  them.  The  Colonists  are  not  always  wrong ; 
and  when  the  questions  wffiich  cause  irritation  are  examined  some 
of  them  are  small,  and  the  small  ones  cause  the  most  irritation. 
But  there  have  been  times  in  which  the  Colonial  Office  has  failed 
to  appreciate  the  strength  of  public  feeling  in  the  Colonies  on 
some  vital  question,  as  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  recent 
Convention  between  Prance  and  Great  Britain  with  regard  to  the 
New  Hebrides  ;  and  there  is  also  a  feeling  throughout  most  of  the 
Colonies  that,  in  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Office  they  are  dealing 
wdth  a  stereotyped  officialdom.  It  need  not  be  assumed  that  in 
desiring  to  get  away  from  the  control  of  the  Colonial  Office  the 
Prime  Ministers  are  casting  any  serious  reflection  upon  it.  What 
they  say  is  that  the  Outer  Empire  has  outgrown  the  Colonial 
Office — and  it  has. 

It  was  somewhat  fortunate  that  the  first  great  question  set  down 
for  discussion,  that  of  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  Imperial 
Army ,  was  one  point  on  which  there  were  not  wide  differences  of 
opinion.  The  Colonies  are  not  in  love  with  w’hat  is  called 
“  Militarism,”  but  they  are  in  love  with  their  owm  parts  of  the 
Empire  and  the  Empire  altogether.  In  the  schools  in  the  far- 
off  parts  of  the  Empire  there  is  no  teaching  which  deifies  the 
soldier,  but  there  is  a  teaching  of  the  story  of  the  rise  of  a  free 
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people  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  story  which  is  well  understood 
and  deeply  cherished.  The  National  Societies  which  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  in  all  the  Colonies  have  their  roots  in  this  deep-seated  love 
and  hope  for  their  own  country.  The  Imperial  spirit  which  is 
growing  side  by  side  with  it  roots  itself  in  the  knowledge  that 
this  independent  nationalism,  wherein  a  free  people  builds  up  a 
free  country,  is  dependent  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  great 
Empire  of  which  these  independent  national  communities  are  but 
a  part.  When  these  two  feelings  are  got  in  conjunction  there  is 
the  basis  upon  which  the  Outer  Empire  is  able  to  build  a  policy 
of  a  universal  military  service  for  defence ;  and  defence  of  the 
Empire  in  the  Colonial  sense  has  a  very  wide  application  indeed. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  institute  a  universal  service  in  the  Outer 
Empire  by  which  all  citizens  will  be  made  available  for  fighting 
purposes.  It  wdll  be  difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  turn  all  these 
Colonies  into  great  barracks,  or  to  mould  the  Colonial  defender 
into  a  spick  and  span  parade-ground  soldier.  The  Colonist  does 
desire  to  be  made  one  of  an  effective  defensive  force,  and  he  is  not 
very  much  concerned  as  to  whether  the  place  where  he  fights  is 
within  or  outside  his  own  shores,  provided  the  issue  appeals  to  him 
as  defence  and  not  aggression.  But  he  would  be  concerned  if  the 
War  Office  were  to  attempt  to  reproduce  in  the  Colonies  a  series  of 
great  barracks  or  barrack-room  training.  The  whole  question  of 
an  Imperial  Army  was  discussed  all  round,  and  the  Conference 
took  the  best  step  in  deciding  upon  a  general  staff  for  the  Empire. 
The  dissatisfaction  in  all  the  Colonies  wdth  the  educational  staffs 
which  have  come  to  them  has  arisen  because  the  officers  coming 
out  to  educate  the  Colonists  have  not  been  serious  teachers.  If 
the  constitution  of  the  general  staff  for  the  Empire  means  the 
sending  out  to  the  Outer  Empire  teachers  who  are  not  only  able 
to  educate  the  forces  there,  but  are  intent  upon  doing  so,  the 
success  of  whose  work  in  the  Colonies  will  tell  upon  their  pros¬ 
pects  and  promotion  in  the  Imperial  Army,  and  whose  work  in 
the  Colonies  is  not,  as  now,  something  in  which  the  War  Office 
takes  no  interest  whatever,  but  is  work  which  the  general  staff 
overlooks,  reports  upon,  and  appreciates,  there  will  not  only  be 
a  change  in  the  military  education  of  the  people  of  Canada,  and 
Australia,  and  South  Africa,  but  there  will  be  a  revolution  which 
ought  to  result  in  a  real  army  of  defence.  It  is  not  that  the 
I  Colonies  are  tired  of  spending  money  upon  their  military  forces  so 
much  as  they  are  tired  of  spending  money  upon  educational  staffs 
that  give  but  very  poor  results. 

The  navy  question  is  much  more  difficult,  and  the  summing  up 
of  the  discussion  on  the  naval  question  in  the  Conference  is  that 
each  separate  part  of  the  Empire  is  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand. 
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The  Admiralty  made  no  further  demands  for  money,  but  yet 
might  have  done  so  with  some  success.  There  are  three  different 
though  not  exactly  differing,  spirits  in  the  Conference  ;  one,  which 
is  led  by  Canada,  which  says  nothing  and  does  nothing  on  the 
naval  question  ;  another,  which  is  content  to  carry  out  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Conference  of  1902,  and  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  the 
British  Government  for  the  general  purposes  of  naval  defence; 
and  another,  which  is  represented  by  the  feeling  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  Commonwealth ,  that  it  is  not  only  possible  but  desir¬ 
able  to  build  up  an  Australian  Navy  controlled  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Parliament.  It  is  quite  likely  that,  in  this  desire,  this 
Parliament  is  somewhat  outrunning  the  public  opinion  of  the 
Commonwealth ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  strong 
dissatisfaction  in  Australia  with  the  naval  policy  which  makes 
the  Australian  naval  station  the  last  port  of  call  on  the  road  to 
the  scrap-heap.  What  is  wanted,  and  w^hat  must  be  given,  is  not 
so  much  a  change  in  methods  as  between  the  direct  subsidy  or  the 
independent  navy,  that  is,  independent  just  so  far  as  the  land 
forces  of  various  Colonies  are  independent,  but  a  more  effective 
coastal  defence.  If  this  be  given  the  question  as  between  subsidy 
or  independent  navy  will  not  be  a  serious  one.  What  did  happen 
at  the  Conference  was  that  the  naval  question  was  not  forced  to 
a  finish.  The  way  is  open  for  the  Colonies  to  continue  the  sub¬ 
sidy,  where  they  are  now  paying,  or  to  continue  not  to  pay,  as  in 
the  case  of  Canada ;  or  for  the  Prime  Minister  for  Australia  to  go 
back  to  his  Parliament  with  his  hands  untied,  and  thus  allow 
the  question  to  be  decided  there  as  to  whether,  with  this  better 
understanding  of  the  desires  of  Australia  for  a  more  effective 
defence,  there  shall  be  a  continuance  of  the  subsidy  and  an  in¬ 
creased  subsidy,  or  whether  the  small  community  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  with  an  immense  coast  line  shall  build  up  their  own 
independent  navy. 

The  third  grave  question  was  as  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  King  in  Council,  represented  by  what  is  colloquially  known 
in  the  Colonies  as  the  Appeal  to  the  Privy  Council.  This  question 
of  Imperial  law'  is  one  in  which  Australia  is  most  deeply  con¬ 
cerned.  There  are  all  the  elements  of  a  serious  conflict  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Privy  Council.  This  conflict  has  arisen  through  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  compromise  which  was  arrived  at  when  the 
Australian  Convention  Bill  w'as  accepted  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
This  compromise  was  that  the  High  Court  of  Australia  should  be 
the  sole  interpreter  of  the  constitution ,  but  that  on  all  other  mat¬ 
ters  litigants  should  have  the  right  of  an  election  as  to  whether 
the  appeal  should  be  to  the  High  Court  or  to  the  Privy  Council; 
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but  no  right  was  given  to  appeal  to  both,  that  is,  from  a  decision 
of  the  High  Court  to  the  Privy  Council.  Means  have  been  found 
to  do  this,  and  the  result  is  that  we  have,  in  one  case,  and  the 
{X)ssibility  of  having  it  in  another,  two  conflicting  decisions  by 
two  courts  of  equal  powers.  This  is  a  position  which  surely 
should  not  be  tolerated.  The  Conference  decided  upon  the  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  question  to  the  Law  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council  so 
that  there  should  be  an  understanding  as  to,  first,  the  compromise 
which  was  arrived  at  when  the  Convention  Bill  was  accepted, 
and,  next,  as  to  the  dangers  which  must  arise  through  a  conflict 
of  co-equal  decisions,  and  the  Law  Lords  are  asked  to  lay  down 
rules  of  procedure  which  will  be  understood — that  is,  the  Law 
Lords  are  asked  to  take  this  matter  into  their  consideration,  and 
to  find  a  way  out  by  which  the  Commonwealth  Constitution  shall 
be  respected,  and  to  see  that  there  shall  not  be  ways  round  or 
ways  through  which,  while  suiting  the  litigant,  and  also,  per¬ 
haps,  justified  by  a  bad  decision  of  the  High  Court  of  Australia, 
will  yet  result  in  serious  disturbance  in  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  the  Empire.  The  Conference  has  wisely  left  the  question 
to  the  Law  Lords  themselves.  The  reference  to  them  is  in  no 
sense  mandatory,  but  certainly  warns  them  that  these  difficulties 
ought  to  be  cleared  away. 

The  smaller  questions  of  Immigration,  Naturalisation,  and 
Navigation  laws  all  have  their  proper  place  in  the  Conference 
story,  but  are  all  covered  by  the  greater  question  which  arose 
over  the  tariff  debate.  To  understand  why  the  Colonies  are  laying 
such  stress  upon  trade  relations  with  the  Empire  it  is  needful  to 
understand  the  serious  view  which  they  take  of  this  question. 
All  the  Colonies  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  but  all  of  them 
are  reaching  out  after  more  population,  more  production,  and 
more  trade  ;  and  all  these  desires  are  summed  up  in  a  desire  for  a 
more  certain  market.  In  the  Colonies  they  do  not  understand 
the  deification  of  a  {X)litical  principle.  Politics  are  matters  of  busi¬ 
ness  with  them.  There  is  no  long  tradition  of  party  to  maintain — 
parties  come,  and  parties  go — and  very  often  the  lines  between 
Government  and  Opiwsition  are  so  fine  as  to  be  scarcely  visible. 
In  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  the  lines  have  been  strongly 
drawn  as  between  three  parties,  but  these  lines  are  disappearing, 
and,  apart  from  personalities,  there  is  no  great  reason  why,  either 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  the  Common wealtE  Parliament  should 
not  resolve  itself  into  two  parties.  When  all  Colonial  ix)litics  are 
closely  examined  they  get  down  to  trade  questions — either  the 
fostering  of  the  home  trade,  which  is  called  by  them  “  Protec¬ 
tion,”  or  the  going  out  after  sure  markets,  which  is  called  “  Pre¬ 
ferential  Trading.”  In  all  the  Colonies,  owing  to  better  methods 
voL.  Lxxxi.  N.s.  3  y 
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of  production  and  better  travelling  facilities,  the  far-out  lands  are 
coming  nearer,  and  every  day  is  bringing  the  far-off  Colonies 
nearer  to  the  great  markets  on  this  side  of  the  world.  In  some 
of  them  the  face  of  the  country  is  being  changed,  and  conditions 
are  being  altered,  solely  because  of  this  growing  nearness  to 
markets.  The  great  butter  trade  of  Australia  would  not  be  worth 
the  fostering  but  for  the  fact  that  the  fresh  butter  can  be  landed 
in  the  London  market  in  a  marketable  state.  Were  it  not  for 
this,  this  most  valuable  industry  would  only  be  the  means  of 
creating  a  great  glut  of  butter  in  Australia.  The  whole  question 
of  the  progress  of  the  Colonies  rests  upon  gaining  these  outside 
markets.  They  want  more  people,  more  white  people,  not  only 
to  help  to  open  up  the  new  country,  but  to  help  to  carry  the 
burden  of  debt  which  has  been  incurred  by  opening  up  what 
lands  have  already  been  brought  into  cultivation.  They  want  to 
bring  all  their  new  land  into  cultivation ,  and  their  old  land  into 
a  more  intense  cultivation.  All  desire  to  repeat  the  Canadian 
conditions  in  all  the  other  Colonies,  so  that  a  stream  of  white 
immigration  may  be  easily  absorbed,  and  men  and  women  coming 
to  them  in  health  and  strength  may  earn  a  livelihood  at  once.  To 
break  up  their  present  large  areas,  to  bring  new  areas  into  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  to  expand  their  production,  they  want  a  certainty 
of  markets,  and,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong,  they  look  to 
these  intra-imperial  trade  relations  as  giving  them  that  certainty. 
It  appeals  to  them  that  a  preference  in  the  English  markets,  on 
w^hat  must  be  either  foodstuffs  or  raw  materials  for  manufacture, 
does  not  mean  an  increased  price  to  the  consumer  in  Great 
Britain,  but  does  mean  the  increased  production  of  these  commo¬ 
dities  in  the  Colonies.  Just  according  as  to  whether  they  are 
right  or  wrong  in  this  view,  the  policy  of  preferential  trading 
within  the  Empire  is  right  or  wrong.  But  the  reaching  out  after 
this  preferential  trading  is  not  with  any  desire  to  attack  the  citadel 
of  Free  Trade  in  Great  Britain,  or  to  interfere  with  her  general 
trade  conditions,  or  to  impose  burdens  upon  the  consumer  here. 
If  it  were  believed  in  the  Colonies  that  these  results  would  follow 
there  would  be  no  preferential  traders  there.  It  is  because  the 
Colonies  believe,  and  fully  believe,  that  Free  Trade  views  are 
wrong,  and  that  the-  certainty  of  a  market  here  on  their  products 
means  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  their  outer  lands  and  an 
intensified  cultivation  in  their  inner  lands,  that  they  are  pressing 
for  preferential  trading,  and  are  anxious  to  achieve  it.  They 
desire  not  to  treat  the  question  as  one  of  high  politics,  where 
deified  principles  are  interfered  with,  but  to  treat  it  as  one  of 
plain  business — to  come  to  some  arrangement  which  suits  them, 
and  suits  also  the  people  of  Great  Britain.  They  do  not  desire  any 
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one-sided  arrangement,  which  only  suits  them.  They  are  press¬ 
ing  their  own  view.  There  is  no  resentment  in  the  Colonies 
because  the  people  of  Great  Britain  are  pressing  their  views,  and, 
when  the  whole  story  of  the  Conference  is  told,  on  this  issue  of  the 
trade  relations  of  the  Empire,  it  will  not  be  found  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  discussed  with  bitterness  or  resentment,  but  there 
has  been  a  steady,  persistent,  painstaking  searching  for  a  basis 
of  agreement.  Those  who  wanted  better  trade  relations,  who  are 
convinced  that  better  trade  relations  between  the  Empire  would 
be  a  good  thing,  wished  to  go  beyond  the  1902  agreement.  Not 
that  they  expected  the  British  Government  to  go  beyond  it,  but 
they  wished  to  exhaust  the  position  beyond  that  point.  It  was 
as  if  they  said,  “Let  us  see  whether  there  are  any  dangers  in 
that  unknown  country — whether  there  is  not  some  foothold  in 
that  untried  land?  ”  When  the  home  Ministers  refused  to  go 
forward,  and  when  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  about  the  immutability  of 
the  Free  Trade  principle,  there  w^as  no  slamming  of  the  door  in 
the  face  of  the  Colonists.  There  was  simply  a  refusal  to  take  the 
risks,  and  no  doubt  risks  there  were.  Failing  this,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  tried  to  get  an  agreement  where  an  agreement  was  got  once 
before,  in  1902.  Failing  that,  they  stepped  still  further  back  on 
the  proposal  of  Dr.  Jameson  for  a  preference  on  items  where 
duties  are  already  imposed.  Failing  that,  Mr.  Deakin  tried  to 
get  his  Imperial  trade  fund  from  a  one  per  cent,  duty  upon 
foreign  products,  or  an  equivalent  amount  contributed;  but,  in 
trying  to  stand  on  that  ground,  he  was  in  such  new  country  that 
others  of  the  Prime  Ministers,  who  had  gone  with  him  up  to  this, 
could  follow  him  no  further.  But,  after  all,  what  w’ere  all  these 
steps?  Not  a  driving  back  of  the  Imperial  Government  upon  un¬ 
tenable  positions,  but  an  exhaustion  of  the  whole  question  in  an 
endeavour  to  find  out  what  it  was  that  was  blocking  the  way. 
The  Prime  Ministers  have  been  asking  for  a  trial  of  the  question , 
that  is  all.  The  home  Ministers  have  been  resisting  even  the 
trial.  The  forward  pressure  of  the  Colonists  was  because  they  were 
sure  that  preferential  trading  in  a  small  degree  would  lead  to 
preferential  trading  in  a  larger  degree,  and  they  wanted  to  begin 
in  the  smallest  way,  so  as  to  have  a  beginning ;  and  all  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  a  searching  for  that  one  holding  ground  from  which , 
standing  on  solid  ground,  they  could  feel  their  way  to  solid  ground 
further  on.  The  conflict  as  between  the  Colonial  Prime  Ministers 
and  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  was  simply  in  this,  that 
the  former  wanted  to  try  the  ground  and  to  take  a  small  step. 
The  others  would  try  nothing,  and  were  so  certain  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Free  Trade  as  the  only  method  of  government,  that  they 
would  consider  no  other,  and  discuss  no  other.  Now  the  question 
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comes  back,  where  all  questions  of  government  under  the  British 
system  of  representation  must  come,  to  the  people  themselves, 
and  the  Prime  Ministers  leave  London  quite  content  with  their 
work.  They  are  more  than  content  in  what  they  have  achieved 
on  the  status  of  the  Conference,  on  the  Army  and  Navy  questions, 
on  the  many  subsidiary  questions  of  the  Conference,  and  quite 
content  on  the  trade  question,  because  they  feel  that,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Colonial  view  is  fairly  placed  before  the  minds  of 
the  electors  of  Great  Britain.  They  would  have  been  better 
pleased  if  the  placing  of  this  view  had  been  more  direct,  but  they 
feel  that  there  is  a  better  understanding  as  to  where  the  Colonies, 
and  where  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  stand.  What  the 
ultimate  result  will  be,  who  knows?  But  that  the  Colonies  will 
continue  reaching  out  after  an  Im[)erial  market  as  the  one  sound 
basis  of  their  prosperity  is  without  a  doubt. 

Richard  Haix. 
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“  ‘  Making  the  Constitution,’  which  is  a  new  term  they  have 
adopted,  as  if  a  Constitution  was  a  pudding  to  be  made  from  a 
receipt.”  So  wrote  Arthur  Young  of  the  well-meaning  efforts 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1789, 
and  his  wwds  precisely  express  the  attitude  of  his  countrymen 
in  general  towards  the  “  making  ”  of  constitutions.  The  Abbe 
Sieyes  has  become  a  byword  among  English  publicists, 
and  the  English  people  have  at  all  times  manifested  a  hearty — 
perhaps  a  healthy  contempt  for  constitution-mongers.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  probe  the  reasons  for  this  prevailing  sentiment. 
It  may  be  that  there  still  lingers  a  tradition  of  the  unsuccessful, 
but  none  the  less  profoundly  interesting,  attempts  to  devise  a 
written  constitution  under  the  Cromwellian  Protectorate.  It 
may  be  that  men  take  warning  by  the  fiasco  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  philosophers,  Locke  and  Shaftesbury,  to  provide 
Carolina  with  a  Constitution.  More  probably  the  mistrust  is 
due  to  an  impression  that  “  made  constitutions,”  like  “  made 
dishes,”  are  a  Gallican  mode,  and  that  they  ill  befit  the  fortunate 
Briton,  who  has  the  happiness  to  live  under  a  Constitution  which 
has  “grown.”  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  fact  remains, 
that  the  average  Englishman  has  a  profound  aversion  to  con¬ 
stitution-making. 

It  is,  however,  a  significant  fact  that  the  sentiment  appears 
to  be  confined — like  some  other  sentiments — to  insular  Britons. 
It  is  not  shared  by  their  brethren  oversea.  In  the  United  States 
and  in  the  British  Colonies  there  are  millions  of  men  of  British 
blood  who  manage  to  govern  themselves  with  conspicuous  success 
under  Constitutions  which  have  been  “  made.”  It  is  true,  of 
course,  that  the  makers  of  the  American  Constitution  were 
powerfully  influenced  by  French  political  thinkers,  but  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Dominion  and  the  Australian  Commonwealth  are  eminently 
native  products. 

There  are,  moreover,  unmistakable  indications  that  at  no  dis¬ 
tant  date  the  fabric  of  the  English  Constitution  itself  is  likely  to 
undergo  considerable  modifications,  in  face  of  which  it  may  not 
be  possible  to  maintain  its  mainly  unwritten  character.  The 
changes  foreshadowed  are  of  two  kinds,  and  derive  their  motive 
force  from  two  currents  of  opinion ,  which  are  certainly  diverse  and 
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apparently  antagonistic.  On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  democratic 
demand  for  the  readjustment  of  the  relations  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Imperial  Legislature ;  on  the  other,  an  Imperialist  demand 
for  the  construction  of  new  and  permanent  machinery  for  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire.  One  party  derides 
the  notion  that  there  can  be  any  place  in  a  frankly  democratic 
constitution  for  an  Upper  Chamber  now  composed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  (though  in  the  past  it  was  far  otherwise)  of  hereditary 
legislators.  The  other  party  maintains  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  great  self-governing  Colonies  must  be  admitted  to 
some  “  defined  position  in  the  Imperial  economy,”  if  the  slight 
connecting  link  between  them  and  the  Mother  Country  is  not  to 
be  abruptly  snapped.  It  is  more  than  twenty  years  since  the  late 
Sir  James  Service  wrote  somewhat  bitterly  of  ”  the  very  anoma¬ 
lous  position  which  these  Colonies  (the  Australias)  occupy  as 
regards  respectively  local  government  and  the  exercise  of  Impe¬ 
rial  authority.  In  regard  to  the  first,  the  fullest  measure  of  Con¬ 
stitutional  freedom  and  Parliamentary  representation  has  been 
conceded  to  the  more  important  Colonies ;  but  as  regards  the 
second,  we  have  no  representation  whatever  in  the  Imperial 
system.  The  weakness  of  this  position  has  at  times  been  most 
disadvantageously  apparent  and  its  humiliation  keenly  felt.  .  .  . 
Colonial  interests  are  sufficiently  important  to  entitle  us  to  some 
defined  position  in  the  Imperial  economy,  to  some  tangible  means 
of  asserting ,  if  necessary ,  our  rights.”  The  intervening  years  have 
assuredly  not  weakened  the  force  of  the  plea  put  forward  by  Sir 
James  Service.  He  had  New  Guinea  in  his  mind  and  the  in¬ 
action  of  Lord  Derby  in  regard  to  it ;  with  his  not  less  outspoken 
successors  it  may  be  a  question  of  the  New  Hebrides.  But  the 
immediate  source  of  the  inspiration  is  unimportant ;  the  fact 
remains,  as  the  words  which  I  have  ventured  to  italicise  make 
clear,  that  the  Colonies  feel  keenly  the  weakness  and  humilia¬ 
tion  of  their  position. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper  to  discuss  the  case 
for  or  against  the  House  of  Lords,  or  the  case  for  or  against  any 
scheme  of  Imperial  Federation.  My  immediate  purpose  is  two¬ 
fold  :  (1)  To  emphasise  the  co-existence  of  two  strong  currents  of 
contemporary  opinion,  the  one  Democratic  in  its  source,  the  other 
Imperialistic ;  and  (2)  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have 
come  into  existence,  in  comparatively  recent  times,  at  least  two 
Upper  Chambers  which  were  devised  with  a  view  to  reconciling 
the  centrifugal  and  the  centripetal  tendencies  in  two  great  States 
of  the  modern  w^orld.  Thanks  in  large  measure  to  the  popular 
appeal  of  Mr.  Bryce’s  masterly  work  on  The  American  Common¬ 
wealth,  the  structure  and  working  of  the  United  States  Senate 
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are  familiar  to  most  educated  Englishmen ;  the  Constitution  and 
functions  of  the  German  Bundesrath  or  Federal  Council  are 
probably  known  only  to  publicists.  From  the  present  point  of 
view  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  between  these  two  bodies 
are  almost  equally  significant,  and  alike  demand  analysis. 

Section  III.  of  the  American  Constitution  enacts  that  “  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof  for  six  years, 
and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote.”  It  further  provides  that 
one-third  of  the  Senate  shall  retire  every  two  years.  Originally 
consisting  of  twenty-six  members,  the  Senate  now  consists  of 
ninety,  two  from  each  State  of  the  Union.  What  was  the  his¬ 
torical  origin  of  this  famous  institution,  and  what  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  which  it  was  intended  by  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution  to 
serve?  Mr.  Bryce  declares  that  “this  masterpiece  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution-makers  was  in  fact  a  happy  accident.”  But  the  state¬ 
ment  is  only  partially  accurate.  The  Senate  does  indeed  repre¬ 
sent  a  compromise  between  the  Unionists  and  the  Separatists, 
and  between  the  advocates  of  popular  power  and  those  who  desired 
a  strong  executive.  But  the  device  adopted  was  only  partly  acci¬ 
dental.  The  founders  had  before  them  the  model  of  the  States 
General  of  the  Netherlands,  which  similarly  consisted  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  drawn  in  equal  numbers  from  each  of  the  United 
Provinces.  Still  more  to  the  point,  they  were  personally  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  working  of  the  Governor’s  Council  of  Colonial  times. 
This  institution,  as  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Fisher,^  was 
“  at  first  a  mere  advisory  council  of  the  governor,  afterwards  a 
part  of  the  legislature  sitting  with  the  assembly,  then  a  second 
house  of  legislature  sitting  apart  from  the  assembly  as  an  upper 
house;  sometimes  appointed  by  the  governor,  sometimes  elected 
by  the  people,  until  it  gradually  became  an  elective  body,  with 
the  idea  that  its  members  represented  certain  districts  of  land, 
usually  the  counties.  It  had  developed  thus  far  when  the  National 
Constitution  was  framed,  and  it  was  adopted  in  that  instrument 
so  as  to  equalise  the  States,  and  prevent  the  large  ones  from 
oppressing  the  smaller  ones.  This  was  accomplished  by  giving 
each  State  two  Senators,  so  that  large  and  small  were  alike. 
The  language  in  the  Constitution  describing  the  functions  of  the 
Senate  was  framed  principally  by  John  Dickinson,  who  at  that 
time  represented  Delaware — one  of  the  smaller  States — which 
had  suffered  in  colonial  times  from  too  much  control  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania.”  Mr.  Fisher,  therefore,  makes  it  clear  that  this 

(1)  Tht  Evolution  of  the,  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (Philadelphia, 
1897)— an  interesting  work  too  little  known  in  this  country. 
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“masterpiece  of  the  Constitution  ”  was  neither  a  “  happy  acci¬ 
dent,”  nor  a  ready-made  importation  from  the  Netherlands,  nor 
an  imitation  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  but  an  organic 
development  from  a  vigorous  native  germ.  It  was,  indeed 
“  primarily  the  result  of  our  own  experience.” 

What,  then,  was  the  purpose  w’hich  the  Senate  was  intended 
by  the  fathers  of  the  American  Constitution  to  fulfil?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  was  hoped  that  it  w^ould  not  only  protect  the  interests 
of  the  smaller  States,  but  would  exercise  a  conservative  and 
steadying  effect  upon  the  deliberations,  or  at  any  rate  upon  the 
decisions,  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  This  point  is  made 
abundantly  clear  by  Alexander  Hamilton  himself  in  one  of  his 
famous  essays  in  the  Federalist  :  “  Through  the  medium  of 
the  State  legislatures,  w'hich  are  select  bodies  of  men, 
and  who  are  to  appoint  the  members  of  the  National 
Senate,  there  is  reason  to  expect  that  this  branch  will 
generally  be  composed  with  peculiar  care  and  judgment ;  that 
these  circumstances  promise  greater  knowledge  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive  information  in  the  national  annals,  and  that  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  country  from  which  will  be  drawn  those 
to  whose  direction  they  will  be  committed  they  will  be  less  apt 
to  be  tainted  by  the  spirit  of  faction  and  more  out  of  the  reach 
of  those  occasional  ill-humours  or  temporary  prejudices  and  pro¬ 
pensities  which  in  smaller  societies  frequently  contaminate  the 
public  deliberations,  beget  injustice  and  oppression  towards  a  part 
of  the  community,  and  engender  schemes  w'hich,  though  they 
gratify  a  momentary  inclination  or  desire,  terminate  in  general 
distress,  dissatisfaction,  and  disgust.”  ^ 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Conservative  but  the  Federal  character 
of  the  American  Senate  which  is,  from  our  present  point  of 
view,  especially  significant.  As  against  the  House  of  Eepre¬ 
sentatives,  which  represents  the  people,  the  Senate  represents 
the  States,  and  of  all  the  Articles  of  the  Constitution  there 
is  none  so  absolutely  rigid  and  unalterable  as  that  which 
thus  safeguards  the  principle  of  equality  of  State  repre¬ 
sentation.  Article  V.,  which  defines  the  machinery  for 
constitutional  amendments,  expressly  provides  that  “  No  State, 
without  its  own  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage 
in  the  Senate.”  Such  consent,  it  is  obvious,  can  never  be 
obtained. 

In  a  further  and  still  more  suggestive  respect  the  Senate  is 
differentiated  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  The  functions 
of  the  latter  are  purely  legislative.  The  functions  of  the  Senate, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  partly  legislative,  partly  judicial,  and 
(1)  Federalist,  No.  27. 
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partly  executive.  It  has,  like  our  own  House  of  Lords,  the  sole 
right  to  try  impeachments,  and  it  shares  with  the  President  in 
important  particulars  the  executive  power.  All  apix)intments 
to  high  office,  such  as  those  of  ambassadors  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  must  receive  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate,  and 
without  its  assent  no  treaty  can  be  concluded  with  a  foreign 
Power.  The  point,  however,  which  for  my  present  purpose  I  am 
anxious  to  emphasise  is  the  fact  that  the  American  Senate 
stands  primarily  for  the  equality,  and,  in  a  sense,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Constituent  States  of  the  Union.  It  is  thus 
at  once  a  memorial  of  the  disintegrating  tendencies  of  colonial 
days,  and  an  abiding  monument  to  the  patience  and  tact  and 
skill  of  the  fathers  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  by  whom  those 
tendencies  were  neutralised  if  not  suppressed.  The  making  of 
the  American  Constitution  was  indeed  no  easy  task.  Despite 
their  temporary  and  unexpected  union  against  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  the  centrifugal  forces  at  work  among  the  colonies  were  enor¬ 
mously  strong,  and  there  were  times  between  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1783  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Constitution  in  1787 
when  even  the  most  hopeful  despaired  of  bringing  the  hetero¬ 
geneous  States  into  federal  union.  Generally  speaking,  the  States 
were  either  hostile  or  indifferent  to  such  union,  and  it  is  a  point 
not  devoid  of  significance  to  note  that  it  was  the  chaos  in  com¬ 
mercial  policy  which  ultimately  convinced  the  most  obdurate 
autonomists  that  some  step  must  be  taken  at  least  towards  com¬ 
mercial  federation.  Even  so,  the  Federal  Constitution  was  not 
ratified  until  1787  ;  New  York  and  Virginia  did  not  come  in 
until  1788,  and  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina  not  until  a  year 
later.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  but  the  principle 
of  equal  State  representation  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Senate  would  ever  have  overcome  the  centrifugal  prejudices  of 
many  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 

That  the  Senate  has  admirably  fulfilled  the  purposes  for  which 
it  was  devised  no  one  competent  to  express  an  opinion  can 
doubt.  Those  purposes,  as  defined  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
were  as  follows  : — (1)  To  advise  and  control  the  President  in 
matters  of  high  politics  and  high  patronage ;  (2)  to  give  to  the 
legislature  a  stability  greater  than  could  be  secured  by  a  single 
and  popularly  elected  chamber ;  (3)  to  provide  a  court  for  the  trial 
of  impeachments  ;  and,  finally  and  above  all,  to  reconcile  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  State  autonomy  with  that  of  national  unity  by  giving  to 
each  State  (great  or  small)  equality  of  representation.  And  the 
Senate,  though  not  the  result  of  a  happy  accident,  has  proved 
itself  unexpectedly  successful  in  the  attainment  of  these  objects, 
and  is  to-day  perhaps  the  strongest  Second  Chamber  in  the  world. 
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Tt  is  certainly  stronger  than  the  English  House  of  Lords.  Not 
only  has  it  larger  powers  and  more  extended  functions,  but  it 
exercises  those  powers  with  greater  independence,  and  in  the 
main  with  more  general  assent.  And  it  is  perhaps  worth 
while,  in  view  of  possible  modifications  in  the  structure  or  func¬ 
tions  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  scrutinise  the  reasons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  strong,  of  course,  in  its  historical  foundations 
and  (as  Bagehot  would  have  said)  in  “  intelligibility.”  Its  posi¬ 
tion  rests  on  a  principle  which,  if  no  longer  generally  accepted, 
is  at  least  intelligible.  But  the  American  Senate  is  at  no  dis¬ 
advantage  in  this  respect.  It  also,  as  I  have  shown,  is  the  result 
of  a  natural  and  native  evolution,  and  it  rests  on  a  principle 
which  is  not  less  intelligible  than  hereditary  succession.  That 
principle  differentiates  it  from  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
just  as  clearly  as  the  principle  of  birth  differentiates  the 
House  of  Lords  from  the  elected  House  of  Commons.  And  to 
secure  an  intelligible  differentia  for  a  Second  Chamber  is,  as 
Mr.  Bryce  has  pointed  out,  a  point  of  immense  importance  and 
immense  difficulty  in  constitution-making.  That  difficulty  has 
been  a  great  stumbling-block  in  France,  and  hardly  less  so  in 
the  case  of  our  own  Colonial  Constitutions.  In  the  Canadian 
Dominion,  as  is  well  known,  the  Upper  House  is  a  compromise 
between  a  House  of  Lords  and  a  Federal  Senate.  Its  members 
are  nominated  by  the  Crown  for  life,  but  they  are  nominated  for 
each  Province  of  the  Dominion,  and  must  be  residents  in  the 
Province  which  in  a  sense  they  represent.  But,  unlike  that  of 
the  United  States,  the  Canadian  Constitution  does  not  give 
equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate  to  its  Constituent  Prov¬ 
inces.  Thus,  while  Ontario  and  Quebec  have  twenty-four  sena¬ 
tors  apiece.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  ten,'  and 
British  Columbia  has  only  three. 

The  Australian  Commonwealth  is,  in  regard  to  the  Senate,  as 
in  most  other  features,  more  democratic  than  either  Canada  or 
the  United  States.  From  the  latter  we  have  borrowed  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  Upper  Chamber  should  represent  the  States  rather 
than  the  people,  but  both  for  electors  and  elected  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  American  Senate,  then,  is  not  inferior  to  the  English 
House  of  Lords  as  regards  intelligibility.  It  is  superior  to  it  in 
its  efficiency  as  a  revising  chamber,  and  in  the  respect  which  it 
commands.  The  latter  advantage  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  elective 
basis  on  which  it  rests,  the  former  attribute  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  its  restricted  size.  Hence  the  consensus  of  opinion 
among  all  reformers  of  the  English  House  of  Lords — among  all, 
at  least,  who  desire  to  increase  and  not  to  impair  its  efficiency 
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and  repute — that  the  first  and  essential  step  is  to  reduce  its  over¬ 
grown  and  unwieldy  bulk  to  something  like  the  dimensions  of  the 
American  Senate  or  the  German  Bundesrath. 

I  have  suggested  some  points  of  comparison  and  analogy  be¬ 
tween  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  American  Senate.  A  much 
closer  analogy  exists  between  the  latter  and  the  German  Imperial 
Council,  though  here  again  contrasts  are  hardly  less  significant 
than  comparisons. 

One  attribute  the  two  institutions  have  indisputably  in  com¬ 
mon.  Just  as  the  Senate  is  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most 
historical  feature  of  the  Eepublican  Federalism  of  the  United 
States,  so  the  Bundesrath  is  incomparably  the  most  historically 
suggestive  feature  of  the  Imperial  Federalism  of  modern  Ger¬ 
many.  Like  the  Senate,  the  Bundesrath  is  a  product  of  evolu¬ 
tion  rather  than  sudden  creation.  It  represents  in  reality  the 
Diet  of  the  old  Germanic  Bund  of  1815,  and  its  peculiarities,  as 
Mr.  Lowell  in  his  luminous  study  has  pointed  out,  can  be  ex¬ 
plained  only  by  a  reference  to  that  Diet.  “It  is  not  an  inter¬ 
national  conference,  because  it  is  part  of  a  Constitutional  system, 
and  has  power  to  enact  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
deliberative  assembly,  because  the  delegates  vote  according  to 
instructions  from  home.  It  is  unlike  any  other  legislative  cham¬ 
ber  inasmuch  as  its  members  do  not  enjoy  a  fixed  tenure  of  office 
and  are  not  free  to  vote  according  to  their  personal  convictions. 
Its  essential  characteristics  are  that  it  represents  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States  and  not  their  people,  and  that  each  State  is 
entitled  to  a  certain  number  of  votes  which  it  may  authorise  one 
or  more  persons  to  cast  in  its  name,  these  persons  being  its  agents, 
whom  it  may  appoint,  recall,  or  instruct  at  any  time.’’  Thus 
“the  true  conception  of  the  Bundesrath  is  that  of  an  assembly 
of  the  sovereigns  of  the  States  who  appear  in  the  persons  of  their 
representatives.’’^  From  this  description  several  points  of 
importance  emerge. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Bundesrath,  like  the  American 
Senate,  has  been  evolved  out  of  a  Diet  of  ambassadors  from  vir¬ 
tually  independent  States,  and  that  it  retains  to-day  not  a  few 
characteristic  marks  of  its  historical  origin.  Like  the  Senate, 
again,  it  represents  not  the  people  but  the  component  States  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Like  the  Senate,  its  functions  are  not  merely 
nor  perhaps  primarily  legislative,  but  judicial  and  even  execu¬ 
tive.  Not  everyone  in  England  is  wont  to  realise  how  imposing 
are  the  powers  of  the  Bundesrath  in  the  last  respect.  No  offen- 

(1)  A.  L.  Lowell,  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe.  Cf. 
»lso  Demomb3me’s  Les  Constitutions  Europlennes. 
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sive  war,  for  example,  can  be  declared  without  its  assent—or 
rather  without  the  adhesion  of  thirty  out  of  the  fifty-eight  votes 
in  that  assembly.  An  analysis  of  the  composition  of  the  Bundes- 
rath  will  show  clearly  the  significance  of  this  limitation  upon 
the  Emperor’s  prerogative. 

But  this  at  once  suggests  the  points  of  contrast  between 
Senate  and  Bundesrath.  The  Senate,  as  we  have  seen,  repre¬ 
sents  the  legislatures  of  the  component  States ;  the  Bundesrath 
on  the  other  hand,  represents  the  executives,  its  members  being 
appointed  in  the  States  by  the  Sovereigns,  in  the  free  cities  by 
the  Senates.  Again,  while  the  Senate  is  based  on  the  principle 
of  equality  of  State  representation,  the  Bundesrath  is  based  on 
that  of  inequality.  Prussia  controls  nominally  seventeen  and  in 
reality  not  less  than  twenty  votes  Bavaria  has  six ;  Saxony  and 
Wiirttemberg  four  each ;  Baden  and  Hesse  three ;  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  Brunswick  two ;  and  the  other  seventeen  States 
one  apiece.  Moreover,  in  America  the  two  senators  representing 
any  given  State  may  vote  on  different  sides.  In  the  Bundesrath 
the  State  vote  must  be  solid ;  each  State  votes,  in  fact,  as  a  unit. 
Nor  is  it  essential  that  more  than  one  representative  should 
actually  be  present.  Thus  one  Prussian  representative  may,  and 
indeed  must  (if  he  be  alone),  cast  seventeen  votes.  The  members 
are,  in  fact,  not  representatives,  but  “  instructed  delegates,” 
who  are  appointed  and  may  be  withdrawn  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  respective  Governments. 

The  characteristic  features  of  the  Bundesrath,  thus  briefly 
outlined,  go  far  to  explain  the  widely  divergent  estimates 
as  to  its  real  power  and  influence  in  the  Government 

of  modem  Germany.  Some  writers  of  authority  describe 
it  as  the  pivot  of  the  Imperial  Constitution ;  others  main¬ 
tain  that  its  effective  authority  is  nil ;  and  both  state¬ 
ments  are,  as  Mr.  Lowell  truly  px)ints  out,  founded  on 

fact.  Regarded  as  an  independent  council  it  has  small  claim 
to  consideration,  for  its  action  is  dictated  by  the  sovereign  princes 
and  cities  whose  delegates  compose  it.  “Yet  it  is  the  most 
important  organ  in  the  Empire,  being  the  instrument  by  which 
the  larger  States,  especially  Prussia,  rule  the  nation.’’^  Audit 
is,  in  an  especial  sense,  the  guardian  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
and  of  the  rights  of  its  constituent  members.  For  no  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  can  be  carried  in  the  face  of  fourteen 
negative  votes  in  the  Bundesrath.  This  means,  in  fact,  that  any 
proposal  for  a  Constitutional  amendment  can  be  defeated  either 

(1)  Having  purchased  Waldeck  (1)  and  got  a  Prussian  prince  appointed  to 
the  perpetual  Regency  of  Brunswick  (2). 

(2)  Lowell,  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Evrofe,  i.  272. 
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by  Prussia,  or  by  the  middle  States  acting  in  combination,  or  by 
any  fourteen  of  the  small  States. 

But  though  the  place  of  the  Bundesrath  in  the  Constitution  of 
modern  Germany  suggests  many  interesting  points  for  considera¬ 
tion,  I  am  concerned  for  the  moment  only  with  one.  Like  the 
American  Senate,  it  is  the  shrine  and  embodiment  of  the  Federal 
idea.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  German  States,  and  not  of  the 
German  people. 

The  same  attribute  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  Second  Cham¬ 
ber  of  the  Swiss  Federal  Legislature.  The  Council  of  States 
fStanderath)  in  Switzerland  is  indeed  differentiated  from  the 
National  Council  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
former  the  several  Cantons  enjoy  equal  representation.  Consist¬ 
ing  as  it  does  of  forty-four  members,  two  from  each  of  the 
twenty-two  Cantons,  it  looks  at  first  sight  as  though  it  were 
strictly  analogous  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  that, 
like  the  Senate  and  the  Bundesrath,  it  supplied  the  Federal 
element  in  the  central  institutions  of  the  country.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  and  erudite  of  American  publicists — Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson — denies,  however,  that  the  Swiss  Stiinderath 
jwssesses  any  “  such  clearly  defined  character.”  It  is  hazardous 
to  express  dissent — however  slight — from  Professor  Woodrow 
Wilson  on  any  ix)int  connected  with  the  working  of  Federal 
government ;  but  I  confess  that  the  grounds  on  which  he  denies 
to  the  Swiss  Standerath  a  “clearly  defined  Federal  character” 
appear  to  me  to  be  insufficient.  It  is  true,  of  course,  as  he  points 
out,^  that  “  the  mode  in  which  its  members  shall  be  elected,  the 
qualifications  they  shall  }x)ssess,  the  length  of  time  which  they 
shall  serve,  the  salary  which  they  shall  receive,  and  the  relations 
they  shall  bear  to  those  whom  they  represent,  in  brief,  every 
element  of  their  character  as  representatives  is  left  to  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  Cantons  themselves,”  and  that  “  the  greatest 
variety  of  provisions  consequently  prevails.”  But  true  as  this 
is,  and  much  as  it  may  impair  the  analogy — in  other  respects — 
between  the  Swdss  Standerath  and  the  American  Senate,  the  fact 
remains  that,  like  the  American  Senate  and  the  Bundesrath,  like 
the  Second  Chambers  in  the  Canadian  Dominion  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Commonwealth,  the  Standerath  represents  the  constituent 
States  of  the  union  rather  than  the  people.  And  that  is  its  only 
attribute  on  which  for  the  moment  I  am  concerned  to  insist. 

This  rapid  survey  will  at  any  rate  suffice  to  bring  into 
relief  the  fact  that  in  each  of  the  great  Federal  States  of  the 
modem  world,  whether  the  States  are  Eepublican  or  Monarchical 
in  form,  the  Second  Chamber  stands  for  and  represents  the 
(1)  The  State,  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  London,  1900,  p.  323. 
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Federal  or  Imperial  principle,  and  by  that  attribute — if  not  by 
that  attribute  alone — is  differentiated  from  the  national  or  popu- 
lar  assembly  which  enshrines  in  its  turn  the  democratic  principle. 

At  a  moment  when  we  are  confronted  in  England  by  a  demo¬ 
cratic  demand  for  a  readjustment  in  the  relations  of  our  two 
Legislative  Chambers,  and  simultaneously  with  an  Imperialist 
demand  for  a  Council  which  may  represent  in  a  permanent  form 
the  views  of  the  constituent  States  of  the  British  Empire,  it  seems 
not  inopportune  to  propound  this  question :  Is  it  not 
possible  to  give  to  the  House  of  Lords  something  of  the 
Federal  character  which  is  the  essential  principle  of  the  Upper 
Chambers  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany,  and  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  in  the  Australian  Commonwealth?  Is 
it  not  possible  by  this  method  to  begin  at  any  rate  to  satisfy  the 
long-standing  and  eminently  reasonable  demand  of  the  daughter 
lands  of  the  Empire  for  “  some  defined  position  in  the  Imperial 
economy,”  for  “  some  tangible  means  of  asserting  if  necessary” 
their  rights  ? 

In  attempting  an  answer  to  this  question  two  propositions 
must  at  the  outset  be  laid  down  as  axiomatic.  (1)  It  is  useless 
to  expect  any  large  number  of  prominent  Colonial  statesmen 
to  make  England  their  temporary  home,  and  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  public  life  of  the  Colonies  to  attempt  it ;  (2)  it  would  conduce 
only  to  irritation  and  disappointment  to  introduce  a  handful  of 
Imperial  representatives  into  the  existing  House  of  Lords. 

But  it  is  common  ground  to  all  would-be  reformers  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  from  Lord  Newton  downwards,  that  the  first  step  to¬ 
wards  any  effective  reform  must  be  a  rigorous  diminution  of 
numbers.  This  statement  may  appear  paradoxical  to  those  who 
recall  the  classical  passage  in  Bagehot :  “A  severe  though  not 
unfriendly  critic  of  our  institutions  said  that  ‘  the  cure  for  admir¬ 
ing  the  House  of  Lords  was  to  go  and  look  at  it  ’ — to  look  at  it 
not  on  a  great  party  field-day,  or  at  a  time  of  parade,  but  in  the 
ordinary  transaction  of  business.  There  are  perhaps  ten  peers  in 
the  House,  possibly  only  six ;  three  is  the  quorum  for  transacting 
business.”  None  the  less,  it  is  indisputable  that  a  rigorous 
curtailment  of  numbers  is  the  first  step  towards  reform.  For  one 
of  the  acknowledged  elements  of  weakness  in  the  House  of  Lords 
is  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  peers  who  do  ordinarily 
take  part  in  its  deliberations  and  those  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
do  so.  The  existing  House  of  Lords  contains  admittedly  almost 
all  the  raw  material  for  an  admirable  Second  Chamber.  But  it 
contains  also  much  material  which  any  reformer  would  indis¬ 
putably  discard.  Many  devices  for  the  application  of  the  win- 
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nowing  principle  have  been  suggested,  and  among  them  is 
fortunately  one  which  has  the  sanction  of  precedent. 

It  is  significant  that  the  first  steps  towards  giving  to  the  House 
of  Lords  a  federal  character  were  simultaneous  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  a  selective  process  to  the  hereditary  peerage  of  two  out 
of  the  three  of  the  constituent  States.  The  Act  of  Union  with 
Scotland  provided  for  the  election  of  sixteen  representatives  by 
the  general  body  of  Scottish  peers.  At  that  time  the  English 
peers  numbered  not  much  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty. 
Similarly,  the  Irish  Union  gave  to  the  Irish  peers  the  privilege 
of  electing  twenty-eight  of  their  fellows  to  represent  their  order 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords.  By  that  time  the  English  peerage 
had  been  swollen — chiefly  by  the  creations  of  George  III. — to 
about  three  hundred  members.  During  the  course  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  again 
almost  doubled,  and  the  House  of  Lords  is  now  in  numbers  not  far 
behind  the  House  of  Commons.  That  in  practice  the  work  of  the 
former  House  is  performed  by  a  handful  of  its  members  is  not  to 
the  point.  At  any  moment  the  workers  may  be — and  at  important 
crises  they  are — swamped  by  the  drones,  or,  as  it  might  be  more 
respectful  to  put  it,  the  politically -minded  among  the  peers  are 
overborne  by  the  mugwumps.  This  point  was  urged,  in  the 
recent  debate,  with  great  force  and  emphasis  by  the  Unionist 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  “  I  hope,”  said  Lord  Lans- 
downe,  ”  that  the  Committee  will  be  able  to  devise  for  us  some 
means  of  regularising  the  practice  under  which  a  great  part  of 
our  business  is  now  transacted  by  a  limited  number  of  peers 
constantly  in  touch  with  public  affairs.  To  my  mind,  if  this 
House  has  suffered  in  the  public  estimation,  it  has  been  largely 
due  to  the  apparent  indifference  of  so  large  a  number  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  that  the  whole  600  members 
should  come  here  night  after  night,  but  I  do  say  that  public 
opinion  is  shocked  when  upon  rare  occasions  the  regular  forces 
are  reinforced  by  the  territorial  army  which  obeys  the  summons 
of  the  Whips.” 

It  is  indisputable  that  Lord  Lansdowne  has  accurately  gauged 
public  opinion  on  this  point.  But  what  is  even  more  striking 
to  the  outside  observer  than  the  point  elaborated  by  Lord  Lans¬ 
downe  is  the  paucity  of  the  attendance  and  the  tenuity  of  the 
division  lists  even  at  moments  of  acute  political  crisis.  Since  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  Home  Kule  Bill  there  has 
been  no  measure  in  the  decision  of  which  the  House  of  Lords 
has  shown  itself  more  interested  than  in  the  Education  Bill  of 
1906.  But  in  the  critical  division  on  that  Bill  less  than  a  third 
of  the  members  of  the  House  recorded  their  votes. 
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It  is,  then,  generally  agreed  that  the  first  indispensable  step 
towards  any  effective  reform  must  be  to  reduce  the  unwieldy  bulk 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  dimensions  of  a  working  Senate. 
To  discuss  the  many  devices  which  have  been  suggested  for  the 
attainment  of  this  end  is  foreign  to  my  immediate  purpose.  But 
it  is  pertinent  to  point  out  that  nothing  could  be  more  plainly  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  that  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  more 
effective  than  to  apply  to  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  the 
principle  already  adopted  in  regard  to  the  peerages  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  mere  diminution  of  numbers— 
whatever  the  process  selected — could  in  itself  meet  all  the  objec¬ 
tions  urged  against  the  existing  Upper  Chamber.  Among  these 
two  were  brought  into  special  relief  during  the  recent  debate  on 
Lord  Newton’s  interesting  proposals.  The  excessive  and  per¬ 
manent  predominance  of  one  jxjlitical  party  is  one  admitted 
weakness  which  would  not  be  cured  by  a  curtailment  in  total 
size ;  still  less  would  such  curtailment  necessarily  secure  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  representatives  of  important  classes  and  interests  which 
have  now'  no  representation  in  the  House.  But  it  will  hardly 
be  denied  that  neither  defect  can  be  remedied  without  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  existing  members.  Any 
substantial  increase  of  numbers  is  unthinkable  if  the  House  is  to 
regain,  or  even  to  maintain,  its  efficiency  as  a  revising  chamber. 
But  rigorous  diminution  is  the  only  alternative  to  substantial 
increase  if  the  balance  of  parties  is  to  be  at  all  effectively  re¬ 
dressed,  or  if  room  is  to  be  found  for  the  representatives  of  un¬ 
represented  interests. 

Among  such,  the  interests  of  the  great  self-governing  Colonies 
are  beyond  all  question  the  most  immediately  insistent.  To 
introduce  a  handful  of  Colonial  peers  into  the  existing  House  of 
Lords  might  be  regarded  as  a  graceful  compliment,  but  it  would 
be  politically  meaningless.  To  introduce  them  in  large  numbers 
would  be  impossible.  If,  however,  the  numbers  of  the  House 
were  substantially  reduced,  no  difficulty  on  this  score  w'ould 
remain.  The  privilege  of  electing  a  certain  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Lords  might  then  with  perfect  propriety  be  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  Legislatures  of  the  self-governing  Colonies.  In 
this  way  a  first  step  at  least  would  be  taken  towards  the  creation, 
or,  as  I  prefer  to  say,  the  evolution  of  a  truly  Imperial  Senate. 

It  is  disapix)inting  to  discover  that  among  the  many 
interesting  suggestions  put  forward  in  the  recent  debate 
for  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  there  was  not  one 
w'hich  had  the  remotest  reference  to  the  point  which  it  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  paper  to  emphasise.  On  the  other  hand, 
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there  was  much  in  the  debate  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  those 
who  desire  to  see  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the  least  possible 
alteration  of  its  existing  constitution,  transformed  into  an  Impe¬ 
rial  Senate.  It  was,  for  example,  made  abundantly  clear  that 
in  the  House  of  Lords  itself  there  existed  in  no  quarter  (with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  ex-Lord  Chancellor)  any  serious 
repugnance  to  the  idea  of  reform.  It  is  not  pretended 
that  the  House  exhibited  anything  approaching  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  adherence  to  any  particular  scheme.  Detailed  sug¬ 
gestions  have  been  properly  left  to  the  Select  Committee, 
the  appointment  of  which  is  the  one  immediate  and  practical 
outcome  of  the  debate.  But  there  was  a  general  acceptance, 
either  implicit  or  avowed,  of  the  proposition,  which  was  the 
core  of  Lord  Newton’s  Bill,  that  some  means  must  be  found  of 
reducing  the  bulk  of  the  existing  Chamber.  It  must,  however, 
be  confessed  that  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  clear  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  intimate  connection  between  the  curtailment  of 
numbers  and  the  introduction  of  Colonial  senators.  To  miss 
the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  proposed  reform  of  the  House 
of  Lords  for  giving  to  the  Upper  Chamber  something  of  the 
Federal  character  which  now  attaches  to  the  Second  Chambers 
in  Germany,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Switzerland,  not  to 
mention  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonw'ealth  of 
Australia,  would  be,  in  the  view  of  the  present  writer,  a 
gigantic,  perhaps  an  irreparable,  blunder. 

Against  one  possible  misconception  it  is  necessary  to  guard. 
The  transformation  of  the  House  of  Lords  into  an  Imperial 
Senate  would  be  at  best  only  a  partial  solution  of  an  immense 
problem.  I  venture,  however,  to  claim  for  the  proposal  one  or 
two  not  inconsiderable  advantages.  The  change  could  be  effected 
with  the  least  possible  dislocation  of  existing  institutions.  It 
follows  the  line  of  least  resistance.  It  could  not  offend  against 
the  admirable  political  precept,  festina  lente.  The  step,  more¬ 
over,  might  be  regarded  as  purely  tentative.  If  found  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  be  cumbrous  or  unworkable,  it  could  be  retraced  without 
danger,  and  probably  without  serious  friction.  Many  of  us  who 
are  loyal  disciples  of  Adam  Smith  would  welcome  the  presence  of 
Colonial  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  on  the  other  hand,  admits  that  the  ardent  hopes  of  his 
political  youth  have  in  this  direction  been  chilled  by  advancing 
years  and  increased  experience.  If  so  convinced  an  advocate  of 
Imperial  unity  is  compelled  to  forgo  the  hope,  it  must,  though 
with  infinite  regret,  be  put  beyond  the  pale  of  immediate  prac¬ 
tical  politics.  The  time  for  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  of  those 
who,  like  myself,  had  some  part  in  the  work  of  the  old  Imperial 
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Federation  League  seems  to  be  not  yet  ripe ;  the  larger  scheme 
must  be  postponed.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  refuse 
to  take  any  step  in  the  desired  direction.  To  begin  by  admitting 
Colonial  senators  to  the  House  of  Lords  rather  than  Colonial 
representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  advantage  with  the  minimum  of  difficulty.  The  ad¬ 
mission  of  Colonial  representatives  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
even  if  practicable  on  other  grounds,  must  necessarily  involve  the 
Colonies  in  financial  responsibility,  and  must  logically  result  in 
the  imposition  of  Imperial  taxation.  One  need  not  be  a  coward 
to  shrink  from  the  possibilities  of  friction  to  which  this  proposal 
might  lead.  No  such  disadvantage  attaches  to  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  paper.  The  House  of  Lords  has  no  direct 
financial  responsibility,  and  the  presence  of  Colonial  peers  or 
senators  would  not  therefore  commit  the  constituent  States.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  would  give  the  Colonial  representatives  much 
that  they  ought  to  have  but  at  present  have  not.  Primarily  it 
would  give  them  a  “  defined  position  in  the  Imperial  economy” 
— a  position  at  any  rate  superior  in  dignity  to  the  ante-room  of  the 
Colonial  Office.  It  w^ould  give  them  a  political  ttgOo-tw  — a  plat¬ 
form  from  which  to  address  their  warnings  to  the  people  of  the 
Mother  Country.  The  system  of  representation  by  Agents-General 
or  High  Commissioners  was  considered  by  Colonial  statesmen  to 
be  inadequate  and  undignified  twenty  years  ago.  The  intervening 
years  have  not  added  to  its  adequacy  or  dignity,  and  it  will  be 
generally  admitted  that  it  is  not  decorous  that  the  representatives 
of  Colonial  Governments  should  be  “  outside  petitioners  ”  at  the 
doors  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  creation  of  a  brand  new'  Impe¬ 
rial  Council — if  the  proposition  were  cordially  adopted  by  all  the 
self-governing  Colonies — might  do  something  to  remedy  the  de¬ 
fects  of  the  existing  system.  But  evolution  is  preferable  to 
creation,  and  is  more  germane  to  the  spirit  of  British  institutions. 

The  moment  would  seem  to  be  exceptionally  opportune  for 
registering  a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  our  Imperial  Constitution. 
The  question  of  the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  thrust 
into  prominence  by  the  return  to  the  House  of  Commons  of  an 
overwhelming  Radical  majority.  Lord  Rosebery  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  such  reform  can  be  effected  only  when  the  Conser¬ 
vative  Party  is  in  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  question  is 
likely  to  be  agitated  only  when  the  Radical  Party  is  in  power. 
Lord  Newton  has  the  distinction — aided,  of  course,  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  political  situation — of  having  brought  this 
question  closer  to  the  sphere  of  practical  politics  than  it  has  ever 
been  brought  before.  Will  he  and  his  friends  neglect  a  unique 
opportunity  for  giving  to  their  reforms  a  permanently  construe- 
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tive  character?  Even  if  we  get  no  further  than  the  changes  sug¬ 
gested  by  Lord  Newton  much  will  be  gained.  They  provde  an 
indispensable  first  step.  But  may  w’e  not,  without  delay,  safely 
f  take  a  second? 

From  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  this  paper  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  recent  debate  on  a  Second  Chamber  consists  less  in 
its  relation  to  the  Radical  attack  on  the  House  of  Lords  than 
in  its  coincidence  with  the  sessions  of  the  Imperial  Conference. 
The  path  of  the  Conference  may  not  have  been  entirely  smooth ; 

'  its  discussions  may  have  been  inconclusive,  and  its  practical  out¬ 
put  disappointingly  meagre.  But  it  has  at  least  done  this.  It 
has  impressed  upon  the  British  public  the  inadequacy  of  the 
existing  machinery  for  the  accumulating  work  of  an  expanding 
Empire,  and  it  has  demonstrated  afresh  the  earnest  desire 
of  the  daughter  lands  for  closer  union  with  the  Mother 
Country. 

How  can  the  machinery  be  readjusted?  How  can  the  desire 
be  satisfied  ?  Many  ways  have  been  suggested ,  and  most  of  them 
demand  at  least  sympathetic  consideration.  For  the  plan  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  foregoing  pages  I  venture  to  make  this  claim  :  not 
that  it  covers  the  ground ;  not  that  it  is  in  itself  adequate  or 
complete ;  but  simply  this  :  that  by  giving  to  a  reformed  House 
of  Lords  something  of  the  character  of  a  Federal  Senate  we 
can  take  a  first  step  towards  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable  and 
attainable  Colonial  desires  with  the  minimum  of  dislocation  to 
British  institutions.  Other  schemes  are  more  ambitious  and  more 
imposing ;  this  is  feasible. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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I  PROPOSE  in  this  paper  to  set  forth  and  to  examine  the  view  of 
the  Divine  Founder  of  Christianity  presented  in  a  recent  work ' 
by  Professor  Pfleiderer — on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  foremost 
living  representative  of  the  intellectual  movement  called 
Rationalism.  That  movement,  the  Professor  tells  us,  dates  from 
the  inception  of  Protestantism.  And  this  is  his  account  of  it : 

‘  ‘  When  ecclesiastical  authority  had  fulfilled  its  teaching  task  for 
the  peoples  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  had  become  an  intoler¬ 
able  yoke  to  the  growing  spirit  of  German  Christianity,  the  New  ' 
Testament  was  used  as  an  armoury  from  which  the  Church  of  i 
the  Reformation  drew  the  weapons  wherewith  to  combat  the  ■ 
priestly  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  (der  inspirierte  Bibelbuchstabe)  soon  became  for  it  a  new 
fetter.  The  problem  of  modern  Protestantism  since  Lessing  has 
been  to  break  loose  from  that  fetter,  and  to  win  the  true  freedom 
of  a  conscience  bound  only  to  God.  This  is  the  problem  for  the 
solution  of  which  we  are  now  working.”’  Such  is  Professor 
Pfleiderer’s  way  of  stating  what,  at  all  events,  is  an  indubitable 
fact.  Luther  rejected  the  authority  of  the  Church,  substituting 
for  it  the  authority  of  the  Bible — which  meant,  in  practice,  his 
own  interpretation  of  the  Bible ;  for,  as  Cardinal  Aleander 
remarked,  ‘‘  he  laughed  at  any  other.”  But  soon,  as  was  inevit¬ 
able,  men  asked  themselves  :  What  warrant  is  there  for  regarding 
the  Bible  as  infallible?  What  is  the  Bible,  and  what  is  its  real 
claim  upon  our  belief?  For  Protestants — I  am  quoting  Professor 
Pfleiderer  in  a  compressed  form — ”  the  miraculous  origin  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  rested  on  the  miraculous  character  of  the  Bible.  This 
was  all  very  well  so  long  as  people  regarded  the  Bible  with  the 
eye  of  faith  and  as  a  source  of  edification,  without  subjecting  the 
writings  composing  it  to  the  critical  understanding.  When  they 
applied  themselves  in  earnest  to  that  task,  the  unlimited  (unbe- 
fangene)  ecclesiastical  belief  in  the  miracle  of  the  supernatural 
origin  of  Christianity  began  to  totter,  and  to  give  way  to  a  rational 
and  natural  conception  of  it.”  ^ 

It  was  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  this  tendency,  latent 
in  Protestantism  from  the  first — indeed,  it  is  of  the  essence  of 

(1)  Die  Einstehung  des  Christenthums,  von  D.  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  an 
die  Universitat  zu  Berlin.  Miinchen,  1905. 

(2)  P.  255. 

(3)  P.  2. 
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Protestantism — began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  writings  of  English, 
Duteh,  and  French  deists  or  freethinkers,  Tn  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  specially  associated  in  Germany  with  the  name  of 
Lessing.  For  a  masterly  sketch  of  its  various  schools,  I  must 
refer  my  readers  to  Professor  Pfleiderer’s  own  pages.  The  Pro¬ 
fessor  himself,  as  I  suppose  I  need  hardly  say,  is  a  follower  of 
Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  whose  fundamental  thought  he  regards 
as  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.  His  own  life’s  labour  has 
been  to  elucidate  and  develop  it ;  and  no  competent  critic  will 
question  the  importance  of  his  work.  In  this  latest  book  ’  of  his, 
he,  so  to  speak,  summarises  and  presents  in  popular  form  the 
conclusions  to  which  he  has  been  led  :  he  calls  it  the  ‘  ‘  ripe  fruit  ’  ’ 
of  forty  years’  studies.  His  object  in  publishing  it  is  to  put  for¬ 
ward  what  he  deems  a  purely  historical  account  of  the  genesis  of 
“our  religion,”  for  he  regards  himself  as  a  Christian — sub  specie 
aiemitatis,  I  suppose.  He  is  well  aware  that  this  account  will 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  rest  content  with  the  traditional 
ecclesiastical  belief,  and  laments  that  their  feelings  may  be  hurt, 
their  convictions  unsettled,  by  what  he  VTites.  But  necessity, 
he  says,  is  laid  on  him,  for  he  knows,  too,  that  there  is  an  exceed¬ 
ing  great  multitude  of  men  and  women,  in  all  classes  and  circles, 
who  have  quite  outgrown  the  traditional  ecclesiastical  belief,  and 
who  are  eagerly  desirous  to  learn  what  contemporary  science  has 
to  teach  as  to  the  origin  of  that  belief  and  the  transitory  and 
stable  elements  in  it.  He  considers  himself  bound  to  minister  to 
these  inquiring  minds. 

Professor  Pfleiderer  divides  his  book  into  two  parts.  The  first 
treats  of  the  preparation  for,  and  the  foundation  of,  Christianity — 
Vorhcreitung  und  Grundlegung  des  Christenthums ,  he  entitles  it  : 
the  second — termed  Die  EntwicMung  des  Christenthums  zur 
Kirche — of  the  evolution  of  the  Christian  Church  from  the  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the  original  disciples,  briefly  but  very  graphically 
described  for  us  in  the  First  Chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
True  to  his  principle  of  historical  causality,  he  refuses  to  consider 
Christianity  as  merely  the  result  of  the  personality  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  regards  it  as  the  product  of  a  mighty  and  multiform  evolution 
of  the  antique  world  towards  which  many  factors  had,  for  long, 
been  working  together.  He  traces  the  development  of  Greek  philo¬ 
sophy  from  Heraklitus  and  Xenophanes  to  Socrates — that  pre¬ 
cursor  and  prophet  of  the  Evangelical  doctrine — and  to  Plato, 
uhose  ethical  teaching  is  so  nearly  akin  to  the  morality  of  the 
Gospels.  Then  he  goes  on  to  the  Stoic  system ,  the  later  schools 
of  which,  he  well  observes,  in  their  endeavour  to  combine  religious 


(1)  It  consists  of  sixteen  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  1903  Winter  Session  of  the 
University  of  Berlin,  to  a  mixed  audience. 
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mysticism  with  a  rational  rule  of  life,  applied  themselves  to  a 
problem  which  Christianity  was  to  solve.  He  has  some  admirable 
pages  on  Philo,  so  near  in  some  respects  to  the  Johannine 
theology,  who,  nevertheless,  stood  outside  the  threshold  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  :  for  Philo  knew  nothing  of  the  Word-made-Flesh— “  a 
historical  and  enduring  realisation  of  the  Divine  Principle  in  the 
personal  and  corporate  life  of  the  sons  of  God.”  Further,  he 
gives  us  some  extremely  suggestive  pages  on  the  developments  in 
Judaism,  during  the  two  centuries  preceding  the  birth  of  Christ. 

All  this  is  in  the  first  part  of  his  book.  In  the  five  lectures  com¬ 
prised  in  the  second  part,  he  describes,  with  equal  clearness  and 
precision,  the  career  of  Christianity  from  St.  Paul’s  Apostolate  to 
the  full  development  of  diocesan  Episcopsicy  and  the  recognition 
of  a  New  Testament  canon.  My  present  subject  does  not  require 
me  to  follow  him  here ;  and  there  is  the  less  reason  for  my  doing 
so,  as  not  very  long  ago  I  had  occasion  to  traverse  the  same 
ground ,  and  was  led  to  conclusions  in  many  respects  consonant  ^ 
with  those  reached  by  him.  What  I  am  now  specially  concerned 
with  is  the  view  of  Christ  which  he  puts  before  us  as  ”  the  his¬ 
torical  view’.” 

Professor  Pfleiderer’s  account  of  Christ — the  Lecture  headed 
Jesus — fills  some  fifty  pages  of  the  first  part  of  his  volume: 
the  part  entitled  The  Preparation  for  and  Foundation  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  reason  why  it  finds  place  there  is  that  while  he 
regards  Christ  as  the  Object  of  the  new  religion,  he  accounts  St. 
Paul  its  founder.®  His  sources  for  the  history  of  Christ  are  first 
those  Epistles®  of  St.  Paul,  which  he  considers  genuine,  and  the 
three  older  Gospels  attributed  respectively  to  St.  Mark,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  Matthew  ;  that  is  the  chronological  order  in  which  he  puts 
them.  To  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John  he  will  not  allow 
any  biographical  value  whatever ;  he  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work 
of  didactic  theology  (Lehrschrift)  composed  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  Christian  century.^  St.  Paul’s  account  of  the  earthly 
life  of  Christ  is,  of  course,  meagre.  Unlike  the  other  Apostles, 

(1)  And  in  important  respects  divergent  from  those  reached  by  him.  See 
chapters  i.  and  ii.  of  Christianity  and  Modern  Civilisation. 

(2)  “Begriinder  der  christlichen  Theologie  und  Kirche,”  he  calls  St.  Paul 
(p.  149). 

(3)  The  discourses  attributed  to  the  Apostle  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he 
regards  as  unauthentic,  and  “the  free  compositions”  of  the  author  of  that 
treatise  (p.  171), 

(4)  He  writes,  “In  the  Fourth  Gospel,  history  is  so  completely  subordinated 
to  the  theological  presumption  (Voraussetzung)  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Divine 
Logos  that  it  becomes  a  mere  poetical  narrative  (dass  sie  zum  reinen  Lehr- 
gericht  wird),  boldly  soaring  above  the  domain  of  actuality  to  such  an  extent 
that  no  historical  image  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is  to  be  derived  from  it  ”  (p.  229). 
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he  never  walked  with  the  Master,  or  sat  at  His  feet,  or  listened  to 
His  words.  What  he  knew  of  “the  man  Christ  Jesus”  was 
from  tradition.^  It  was  “the  Lord  from  heaven”  that  was 
directly  manifested  to  him  in  vision  on  that  memorable  journey 
to  Damascus;  and  his  work.  Professor  Pfleiderer  judges,  was 
through  his  teaching  as  to  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  and  its  indwelling 
in  Christians  as  members  of  Christ,  to  transform  the  conception 
of  a  Jewish  Messianic  Kingdom,  which  dominated  the  minds  of 
the  primitive  brotherhood,  into  the  ethico-religious  Kingdom  of 
God  established  on  earth  in  righteousness,  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost. ^  But — I  am  still  quoting  the  Professor — this  separa¬ 
tion  between  the  eternal  (iiberzeitlich)  Spirit  of  Christ  and  the 
historical  person  Jesus,  and  the  clothing  of  that  ideal  principle  in 
the  mythical  form  of  a  spiritual  being,  come  down  from  heaven 
to  earth  and  made  man,  opened  the  way  to  the  Gnostic  specula¬ 
tions  whose  growth  in  the  second  century  threatened  to  dissolve 
Christianity  into  visionary  images  and  to  evaporate  its  historico- 
ethical  character.^  Hence  the  need  of  an  ampler  history  of  Christ 
than  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  slight  and  fragmentary 
references  in  the  Pauline  writings.  That  need  the  three  older 
Gospels  aimed  at  supplying.  They  were  composed,  the  Professor 
continues,  in  post-Pauline  times,  indeed,  and  partly  under  the 
influence  of  Pauline  thought ;  but  their  foundation  was  the  tradi¬ 
tion  of  the  primitive  fellowship  of  disciples  as  to  the  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus;  or,  as  another  learned  writer  has  observed, 
“we  have  in  them  reminiscence,  guided  by  faith,  and  prompted 
and  shaped  by  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  the  writers.” 

The  date  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  Professor  Pfleiderer,  in  common 
with  most  recent  exponents  of  the  higher  criticism,  considers  to 
be  shortly  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  70;  and  he 
sees  no  reason  to  object  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition  that  it  was 
really  composed  by  John  Mark.  It  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  an  Aramaic  original,  the  existence  of  which,  however,  seems 
purely  conjectural.  The  reasons  for  regarding  St.  Mark’s  Gospel 
as  the  oldest  of  the  three  are  its  brevity,  its  comparatively  greater 
naturalness  and  historical  probability,  and  also  the  well  marked 
personal  traits  in  its  delineation  of  Christ.  The  author  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke— professedly  no  more  an  eye-witness 
than  the  earlier  Evangelistic  writers  on  w-hom  he  sought  to  im¬ 
prove  ^—composed  his  work.  Professor  Pfleiderer  opines,  specially 

(1)  See  I.  Corin.,  xv.,  3. 

(2)  P.  184. 

(3)  P.  185. 

(4)  See  the  Preface  to  his  Gospel,  in  which  he  expressly  sap  that  he  is 
about  to  apply  himself  to  the  setting  in  order  of  the  traditions  in  which 
Theophilus  had  been  trained. 
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for  converts  from  heathenism/  embellishing,  and  freely  working 
up  the  original  tradition ,  in  order  to  edify  and  help  his  readers ; 
giving,  for  their  benefit,  an  artistic  form  to  the  new  religion.  In 
his  Gospel  we  find,  for  the  first  time,  the  account  of  the  miraculous 
conception  of  Christ — an  account  which  Professor  Pfleiderer 
regards  as  calculated  to  appeal  strongly  to  those  converts  on 
account  of  its  analogy  with  the  supernatural  origin  ascribed  to 
the  heroes  and  sages  venerated  by  Greeks  and  Romans  as  divine 
men.^  And  he  gives  other  instances,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
quote  here,  even  if  space  allowed,  of  the  skill  with  which  this 
poet-evangelist — whose  artistic  feeling  in  some  sort  justifies  the 
tradition  that  he  was  a  painter — wove  together  materials  derived 
from  profane  history  and  pious  legends,  into  a  crown  of  beautiful 
imagery  for  the  Evangelical  narrative.  He  finds  this  Gospel 
dominated  by  the  higher  view  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  as  the  Son 
of  God,  in  a  real  and  unique  sense,  and  instances,  in  support  of 
that  view,  many  omissions,  additions,  and  alterations  which  it 
exhibits  when  compared  with  St.  Mark’s.  I  should  add  that 
Professor  Pfleiderer  recognises  the  historical  value  of  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel  as  a  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  life  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  especially  because  of  the  sayings  and 
parables  which  its  compiler  brought  together  from  the  sources 
open  to  him. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  in  its  existing  form, 
the  latest  of  the  three,  is,  Professor  Pfleiderer  tells  us,  the  least 
homogeneous  of  them,  the  original  Jewish  and  new  Pauline  ele¬ 
ments  appearing  in  it,  side  by  side.  Its  special  value  he  accounts 
to  be  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  germination  of  the  con¬ 
ception  of  a  universal  church.  He  finds  in  it  tokens  of  a  further 
growth  of  the  idea  of  Christ  in  the  Christian  consciousness,  one  of 
such  tokens  being  the  transformation  given  by  its  unknown  author, 
or  authors,  to  various  sayings  of  Christ.  Thus,  to  give  a  single 
example,  which  must  here  suffice,  the  “  Why  callest  thou  me 
good?  There  is  none  good  save  one  that  is  God  ”  of  St.  Mark  and 
St.  Luke,  appears  in  St.  Matthew  as  “  Why  askest  thou  me  con¬ 
cerning  good?  One  is  the  Good”^;  whereby,  as  our  critic 
remarks,  the  declension  of  the  predicate  “good”  by  Christ  is 
avoided.  It  is,  he  observes,  pre-eminently  the  eclesiastical 
Gospel,  and  we  find  in  it  the  dogma,  ethic,  constitution,  of  the 

(1)  And  for  the  Graeco-Roman  world  generally,  of  which  Theophilus  may  be 
considered  a  representative. 

(2)  He  quotes  Origen’s  statement  of  the  popular  belief  in  the  antique  world 
that  men  of  greater  wisdom  and  strength  than  usual  must  be  of  divine  birth 
(p.  194). 

(5)  The  Vulgate  correctly  renders  the  original  text:  “Quid  me  interrogas  de 
bono?  Unus  est  bonus; — Deus.” 


i 
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developing  universal  Church  indicated  in  more  or  less  definite 
outlines.  Nay,  he  continues,  even  the  primacy  of  Peter,  and  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  Roman  See  are  distinctly  adumbrated  in 
words  attributed  to  Christ.  I  cannot  follow  Professor  Pfleiderer 
further  in  his  criticism  of  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
But  unquestionably  he  is  right  in  saying  that  in  it  “  we  have  trait 
upon  trait,  the  image  of  the  belief  and  life  of  the  Church  in  the 
first  half  of  the  second  century.”  ^ 

And  now  let  me  go  on  to  the  direct  object  of  this  article — the 
view  of  Christ  which  is  the  result  of  the  application  of  Professor 
Pfleiderer’s  method  to  the  New  Testament.  We  have  seen  that 
for  him  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  is  the  most  authorita¬ 
tive  of  the  Evangelical  narratives,  as  exhibiting  the  oldest  form 
of  the  Christian  tradition.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  he  entirely 
eliminates  the  miraculous  element  from  the  Gospel  narrative  as- 
being  inconsistent  with  scientific  history.  But  apart  from  this 
0  priori  ground,  he  finds,  as  he  thinks,  sufficient  reason  in  the 
New  Testament  itself  for  rejecting  the  two  main  miracles  on 
which  what  he  calls  “  ecclesiastical  Christianity  ”  rests.  The 
dogma  of  the  Incarnation  summed  up  in  the  articles  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed,  “Who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,”  he  observes  is  not  mentioned  in  St.  Mark’s. 
Gospel^  or  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul — an  omission  irreconcilable 
with  the  supposition  that  it  formed  part  of  the  earliest  Christian 
belief.  And  the  account  of  the  Resurrection  given  by  that 
Evangelist  he  holds  to  be  a  legend  in  process  of  development. 
This,  he  thinks,  is  clear  if  it  be  compared  with  the  earliest 
account  ^  given  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians , 
the  date  of  which  is  probably  a.d.  53.  That  account  is,  “He 
rose  again  the  third  day,  after  that  He  was  seen  of  Kephas,  then 
of  the  Twelve  ;  after  that  He  was  seen  of  five  hundred  brethren  at 
once;  after  that  He  was  seen  of  James  :  then  of  all  the  Apostles  : 
and  last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also.”  To  this  St.  Mark  adds 
the  discovery  of  the  empty  grave  and  the  appearance  of  the  angel 
to  the  women  ;  but,  acording  to  the  Professor,  indicates  the  new¬ 
ness-  of  those  details  by  the.  remark  that  the  women  were  silent 
concerning  them  out  of  fear.^  The  further  particulars  given  in 
St.  Luke’s  and  St.  Matthew’s  Gospels,  to  say  nothing  of  St. 
John’s,  he  regards  as  exhibiting  the  natural  growth — so  to  speak 
-of  the  legend.  The  appearances  of  the  risen  Christ  alleged  in 
I  (1)  P.  215. 

(2)  “Markus  von  der  ubematiirlichen  Geburt  nichts  weiss”  (p.  93). 

(3)  Professor  Pfleiderer  remarks,  “Das  ist  der  alteste  Bericht,  der  aber  zu 
keinem  der  jiingeren  evangelischen  Berichte  stimmt  ”  (p.  110). 

(4)  The  Professor  conjectures  that  this  detail  was  probably  borrowed  from 
the  legend  of  Adonis  (p.  162). 
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that  earliest  tradition  which  St.  Paul  received,  to  Kephas,  to  the 
Twelve,  to  the  five  hundred  brethren,  and  to  St.  James,  he  judges 
to  be  visionary,  like  the  appearance  to  that  Apostle.  That  this 
is  the  true  explanation  of  what  befell  St.  Paul  on  the  road  to 
Damascus  he  endeavours  to  establish  in  three  pages  of  subtle  and 
elaborate  argument,  for  which  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to 
his  book.  Here  I  can  merely  note  that  after  indicating  the  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  three  accounts  of  this  incident  given  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  he  points  out  as  its  essential  kernel  (der  wesentliche 
Kern)  St.  Paul’s  sudden  consciousness  of  a  resplendent  apparition 
(Lichterscheinung)  and  of  a  voice  declaring  it  to  be  Christ.  And 
so  in  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  ‘  ‘  Have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  Jesus?”  It  is  on  this  apparition,  the  Professor  continues, 
that  St.  Paul  founds  his  vocation  to  the  Apostolate,  placing  it  on 
essentially  the  same  level  as  the  Kisen  Saviour’s  earlier  manifesta¬ 
tions.  Our  critic  allows  that  no  doubt  of  its  objective  reality 
seems  ever  to  have  occurred  to  St.  Paul;  and  this,  he  thinks, 
natural  enough,  if  the  constitution  of  the  Apostle’s  mind  and 
the  spirit  of  the  age  be  taken  into  account.^  But  it  is  evident, 
he  insists,  from  other  Pauline  pronouncements,^  that  St.  Paul 
conceived  himself  to- have  seen  not  an  earthly  body,  with  his  bodily 
eyes,  but  a  supersensuous  being  with  the  inward  eye  of  the  spirit ; 
whence  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  this  apparition  belonged  to 
those  ‘  ‘  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord  ’  ’  mentioned  in  a 
well-know’n  Pauline  passage,  to  which  by  his  physico-psychic 
organisation  St.  Paul  was  predisposed,  as  is  evident  from  many 
parts  of  his  history.^  Hallucination,  individual  or  collective,  is, 
in  short,  the  Professor’s  explanation  of  the  alleged  appearances  of 
the  Eisen  Christ. 

Thus  does  Professor  Pfleiderer  deal  with  the  two  most 
stupendous  miracles  of  the  Gospels,  Christ’s  Virgin  Birth  and 
Christ’s  Resurrection  from  the  dead.  The  other  signs  and  wonders 
related  there  he ,  for  the  most  part ,  dismisses  with  the  observation 
that  they  are  mere  legends — “  nicht  Geschichte,  sondern  Sage 
ist.”  ^  He  allows  indeed  that  there  is  a  kernel  of  historical  truth 
in  the  stories  of  Christ’s  healing  the  sick,  because  we  know  now 

(1)  “Der  Kern  des ,Erlebnisses  des  Paulas  war  doch  jedenfalls  der  Sieg  der 
hoheren  Christlichen  Wahrheit  uber  die  Vorurtheile  und  Befangenheit  seines 
jiidischen  Bewusstseins ;  dass  dieser  innere  Umschwung  seines  Gemutes  in  die 
Form  eines  ausseren  Wanders  fiir  sein  Bewusstsein  kleidete,  war  unter  den 
Voraussetzungen  der  antiker  Weltanschauung  und  seiner  individuellen  Veranlag- 
ung  ganz  natiirlich  und  wohl  begreiflich  ”  (p.  139). 

(2)  He  refers  to  Gal.  i.,  16,  and  II.  Corinth.,  iv.,  6. 

(3)  “Solche  Erscheinungen  und  Stimmen  himmlischer  Wesen  kommen  in  der 
Religions-geschichte  des  Morgen-  und  Abendlandes  oft  genug  vor  ”  (p.  139). 
He  refers  to  parallel  instances  in  the  life  of  Mohammed. 

(4)  P.  61.  So  at  p.  93  :  “Dies  alles  gehort  in  das  Gebiet  der  frommen  Sage.” 
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that  certain  maladies  which  are  the  result  of  a  disordered  nervous 
system — for  example,  paralytic  affections — are  cured,  whether  for 
a  time  or  permanently,  by  the  psychical  working  of  suggestion. 
And  he  thinks  that  this  explanation  may  be  accepted  of  the 
deliverance  wrought  by  Christ  for  persons  supposed,  according  to 
the  belief  of  the  time,  to  be  possessed  by  devils.  He  adds  that 
such  wonderful  results  appeared  to  Jesus  Himself,  as  to  those 
who  surrounded  Him,  to  be  the  victory  of  His  more  excellent  spirit 
over  the  evil  spirits,  whereas  they  were  in  reality  the  victory  of 
His  faith  and  love  over  the  misery  and  sin  of  man.  The  Professor 
further  points  out — what  is  undoubtedly  true — that  in  those  days 
the  sense  of  actuality  (Wirklichkeitsinn)  was  as  small  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  belief  and  speculation  was  great  :  that  it  was  an 
age  in  which  no  clear  distinction  was  drawn  between  the  physical 
and  the  hyperphysical  :  men  expected  miracles — and  they  got 
them. 

Professor  Pfleiderer,  then,  depicts  Christ  for  us  as  a  Jewish 
peasant,  the  son  of  Joseph  the  carpenter  and  Mary,  and  deems 
that  the  earliest  historical  incident  in  His  career  is  His  baptism. 
That  the  preaching  of  repentance  and  of  the  approaching  advent 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  St.  John  Baptist  had  deeply  impressed 
Him  is  evident,  the  Professor  observes,  from  the  fact  that  after  the 
imprisonment  of  the  Saint  he  himself  delivered  the  same  mes¬ 
sage  :  “Repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  at  hand.”  But 
though  the  message  sounded  the  same — I  am  still  quoting  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pfleiderer — the  spirit  in  which  it  was  delivered  was 
different.  Christ  was  no  mere  preacher  of  penance.  His  preach¬ 
ing  was  the  immediate  outcome  of  His  own  heart,  strong  in  faith 
and  glowing  with  love.  It  was  a  glad  message  of  deliverance  to  the 
weary  and  heavy-laden,  to  the  captive  and  the  oppressed.  It  was 
the  revival  (die  Wiederbelebung)  of  the  best  spirit  of  the  prophets  : 
the  spirit  of  Hosea,  of  Jeremiah,  of  the  younger  Isaiah  :  and  it 
was  addressed  specially  to  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the  sinful 
who  were  dear  above  all  others  to  His  compassionate  soul. 

What,  then,  the  Professor  continues,  did  Christ  mean  by  “  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  the  near  advent  of  which  was  proclaimed 
as  a  reason  for  repentance?  The  two  meanings  now  currently 
attached  to  the  expression,  he  tells  us,  would  have  been  quite 
alien  from  the  thoughts  of  Christ’s  countrymen.  They  would 
not  have  understood  the  conception,  whether  of  a  kingdom  of 
blessed  souls  beyond  the  grave,  or  of  an  earthly  but  spiritual  polity 
of  men,  dwelling  in  true  religion  and  virtue.  Nor  did  Christ 
Himself  ever  explain  the  words  in  either  of  these  senses.  He 
thinks  that  Christ  meant  by  the  wwds  what  His  hearers  must 
have  understood  Him  to  mean,  and  what  St.  John  Baptist  clearly 
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had  meant — the  miraculous  establishment,  hoped  for  by  all  pious 
Jews  from  the  time  of  Daniel,  of  a  new  and  better  order  of  things 
on  earth  and  especially  in  Judfea,  whereby  the  misery  of  the  world 
should  be  healed.  He  conceives  of  Christ  not  merely  as  a  religious 
and  ethical  teacher,  but  as  a  political  reformer :  of  the  promised 
Kingdom  of  God  as  a  social  revolution  in  favour  of  the  poor  and 
the  oppressed  :  and  he  quotes  those  most  striking  verses  in  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke,  in  which  this  seems  to  him  clearly 
indicated  :  “  Blessed  are  ye  poor,  for  yours  is  the  Kingdom  of 
God  :  Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now,  for  ye  shall  be  filled.^  But 
woe  unto  you  that  are  rich ,  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation  : 
Woe  unto  you  that  are  full,  for  ye  shall  hunger.”  He  quotes  also 
other  passages  as  favouring  that  view  ;  such  as  ;  ”  Fear  not,  little 
flock,  for  it  has  pleased  your  Father  to  give  you  the  kingdom  ” — 
a  promise  repeated  in  fuller  form  at  the  Last  Supper.  He  quotes, 
too,  the  saying  of  Christ,  uttered  on  the  same  occasion  :  I  will 
drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  I  drink  it  new  in  the 
Kingdom  of  God  ” — a  saying,  he  observes,  which  it  is  hard  to- 
interpret  of  anything  else  than  a  changed  condition  of  the  Jewish 
people  wrought  by  Divine  Power  in  favour  of  Jesus  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples.  He  instances,  also,  the  question  of  the  disciples  in  the 
first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles :  “  Lord,  wilt  Thou,  at  this 
time,  restore  again  the  Kingdom  to  Israel?  ”  as  clear  evidence — 

‘  ‘  einen  deutlichen  Fingerzeig  ’  ’  he  emphatically  calls  it— int 
favour  of  this  interpretation.  But  further  the  Professor  finds, 
that  Christ,  sharing  the  Apocalyptic  expectations  of  His  time, 
anticipated  that  the  advent  of  this  new  Divine  order  would  be 
sudden  :  comparing  its  coming  wdth  the  lightning  which  in  a 
moment  transforms  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  with  the  unex¬ 
pected  flood  of  Noah,  with  the  fire  and  brimstone  which,  without 
w’arning,  fell  on  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Nay,  more  :  Christ  de¬ 
clared,  he  notes,  that  it  was  to  come  before  that  generation  had 
passed  away  ;  before  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  all  the  cities 
of  Israel. 

Of  course  the  Professor  does  not  ignore  other  passages — nor 
does  he  call  in  question  their  genuineness — which  militate  against 
this  interpretation ;  as,  for  example  :  ”  The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you  ”  ;  ‘  ‘  The  Kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with  observa¬ 
tion.”  The  explanation  which  he  offers  is  as  follows  : — 

Jesus,  like  all  heroes,  was  a  child  of  His  nation  and  of  His  time; — 
and,  consequently  shared  the  Messianic  expectations  of  His  nation  and  of 

(1)  Professor  Pfleiderer  remarks  that  in  the  later  Gospel,  bearing  the  name 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  written  when  the  Church  had  made  some  advance  in 
the  world,  these  verses  were  transformed  to  blessings  on  the  poor  in  spirit,  on 
those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  :  the  maledictions  pronounced 
on  the  rich  and  the  satiate,  qua  rich  and  satiate,  being  omitted  altogether. 
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His  time.  Precisely  because  this  was  so,  was  He  in  a  position  to  exer¬ 
cise  a  transforming  influence  on  His  time.  That  strong  belief  in  the 
nearness  of  the  approaching  revolution  (Wendung)  was  just  what  gave 
the  penetrating  force  (durchschlagende  Kraft)  to  His  working.  The 
highest  ideal,  immediately  present  to  Him,  actually  filled  his  soul,  raising 
TTim  above  all  petty  cares  and  interests  of  earthly  life,  and  enabling  Him 
to  apprehend  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  whole  heart  and  life  to 
the  will  of  God — the  alone  Good — as  the  true  vocation  of  man.  And  this 
core  of  His  belief  endures  as  a  type  for  all  time.  It  retains  its  truth 
even  for  us,  although  we  are  led  by  history  itself  to  distinguish  between 
that  core,  which  subsists,  and  the  form,  w'hich  passes  away  :  and  to 
discern  the  fulfilling  of  the  Divine  will  no  longer  in  miraculous  catastrophes, 
but  in  the  continuous  education  of  humanity  through  the  natural  develop¬ 
ment  of  social  life.  Therefore,  for  ever  valid  remains  the  recognition  of 
the  unconditioned  value  of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  the  unconditioned  obliga¬ 
tion  of  each  individual  to  self-sacrifice  for  this  eternal  end  of  this  world 
{Weltzweck)  transcending  all  particular  ends,  and  the  deepest  responsibility 
of  each  for  his  own  bearing  towards  this  highest  object  of  life.^ 

The  passage  which  I  have  just  translated  is  of  much  interest 
not  only  as  luminously  indicating  Professor  Pfleiderer’s  view  of 
Christ,  but  also  as  a  revelation  of  his  personal  convictions.  Let 
me  now  exhibit  what  he  holds  as  to  Christ’s  own  conception  of 
Himself  and  His  work.  The  Professor  confesses  that  the  question 
is  a  difficult  one,  because  the  Evangelical  narratives  are  coloured 
by  the  thought  of  an  age  later  than  that  of  the  events  which 
they  profess  to  relate.  But  he  is  of  opinion  that  if  we  look 
at  it  from  an  historical  point  of  view,  we  may  be  sure  that  Christ 
was  not  conscious  of  any  superhuman  origin  or  existence.  Christ 
entered  upon  the  career  of  prophet ,  like  the  Baptist  before  Him  ; 
He  laboured  as  Teacher  and  Healer  among  His  fellow-country¬ 
men,  like  others  before  and  w'ith  Him ;  His  power  over  sick 
souls  and  bodies,  however  w'onderful  it  seemed,  was  no  uncon¬ 
ditioned  almighty  power — it  was  conditioned  by  the  faith  of  the 
sick,  as  clearly  appears  from  a  passage  in  St.  Mark.^  In  like 
manner  His  prophetic  knowledge  was  not  unlimited.  The  hour 
of  the  advent  of  the  promised  day  of  salvation  the  Son  knoweth 
not,  but  only  the  Father.  He  declines  the  attribution  of  ethical 
perfection  :  “  Why  callest  thou  Me  good?  No  one  is  good  but 
God  alone.”  He  prays  to  God,  His  Father,  as  He  taught  His 
disciples  to  pray.  He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  God  only  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  all  good  men  are,  and  recognised  those  who 
do  the  Divine  will  as  His  brothers  and  His  sisters.^ 

Professor  Pfleiderer  thinks,  then,  that  the  genuine  human  self- 
consciousness  of  Christ  may  unhesitatingly  be  asserted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  older  Evangelists,  as  a  safe  historical  fact.  The 

(1)  P.  72. 

(2)  St.  Mark  vi.,  5. 

(3)  P.  93.  I  abridge  somewhat. 
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further  .question  whether  Christ  believed  Himself  to  be  the 
Messiah,  the  Professor  regards  as  still  more  difficult.  The  con¬ 
clusion  which  seems  most  probable  to  our  critic  is  that  at  the 
beginning  of  His  ministry  He  made  no  claim  to  the  Messianic 
dignity,  but  that,  as  time  went  on,  and  His  conviction  of  His 
prophetic  mission  grew  stronger.  He  gradually  entertained  and 
asserted  His  Messiahship,  in  a  sense  differing,  indeed,  from  that 
in  which  the  Pharisees  took  the  word.  “  A  Messiah  who  should 
help  the  Jewish  people  to  victory  over  the  heathen,  to  freedom 
from  the  Eoman  yoke,  would  He  not  be;  no;  but  the  Messiah 
of  the  weary  and  heavy  laden,  of  the  pious  sufferers,  of  the  peaceful 
in  the  land,  of  the  as  yet  small  and  powerless  flock  to  which 
the  kingdom  was  promised  by  the  heavenly  Father.”^  And  the 
Professor  regards  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  as  undertaken 
not  to  let  Himself  be  slain  there,  or  tb  keep  there  the  Paschal 
feast  with  His  disciples,  but  to  triumph  over  the  Jewish  hierarchy 
and  to  actualise  the  prophetic  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God— the 
Almighty  and  Wonder-working  God,  in  whom  He  believed,  and 
who.  He  was  confident,  would  send  to  His  help  more  than  twelve 
legions  of  angels,  if  He  should  need  them.  The  twelve  legions 
of  angels  were  not  sent.  Hence,  as  Professor  Pfleiderer  thinks, 
His  bitter  cry  on  the  cross  :  “  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou 
forsaken  Me  !  ”  The  Professor  continues,  in  words  which,  at  all 
events,  we  must  account  wise  and  pious  :  “  Nothing  can  reconcile 
us  to  the  overwhelming  tragedy  of  such  a  personal  departure  from 
the  world  but  the  thought  that  it  was  the  unavoidable  means 
decreed  by  Providence  for  the  uprising  of  a  higher  life.” 

This,  in  the  brief  outline  to  which  I  am  enforced  here,  is 
Professor  Pfleiderer’s  view  of  Christ ;  and  it  is  substantially  the 
view  of  the  ”  higher  criticism  ”  generally.  I  have  endeavoured 
to  present  it  fairly  and  dispassionately,  although  the  task  has,  1 
confess,  been  distasteful,  nay,  painful.  And  now'  let  us  examine 
it  a  little.  What  are  we  to  say  to  it?  Or,  rather — for  here 
egotism  is  true  modesty — What  am  I  to  say  to  it  as  one  who 
believes  he  may  claim  ever  to  have  taken  for  his  motto  ‘‘  Sen 
vetus  est  verum  diligo  sive  novum,”  who,  if  he  knows  himself 
at  all,  desires  light,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  shine,  and 
prefers  it  to  any  private  darkness  of  his  own  ? 

First,  then,  I  wish  to  bear  my  poor  testimony — not  indeed 
that  it  is  needed — to  Professor  Pfleiderer’s  critical  acumen  and 
good  faith.  More,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  who  allows  his  stand¬ 
point  can  fairly  quarrel  with  his  conclusions.  We  must  remember 
that,  spiritually,  he  is  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  Luther,  from 
whose  principles  and  method  those  conclusions  seem  logically  to 

(1)  P.  101. 
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follow — little  as  Luther  himself  would  have  acknowledged  them. 
Christianity  up  to  the  time  of  the  Protestant  Eeformation  pos¬ 
sessed  two  distinct  notes,  authority  and  supernaturalism, 
closely  and  inseparably  connected,  for  it  was  the  authority  which 
vouched  for  the  supernaturalism.  The  so-called  Eeformation 
struck  a  fatal  blow  at  authority.  In  the  place  of  a  living  guide, 
it  set  up  a  book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  books,  for  the  most 
part  of  uncertain  authorship  and  written  in  widely  different 
ages,  to  be  interpreted  by  the  individual  private  judgment. 
Luther,  indeed,  seems  to  have  supposed  that  other  men’s  private 
judgments  would  square  with  his;  an  egregious  error,  as  time 
has  sufficiently  shown.  Of  the  documents  brought  together,  in 
the  New  Testament  he  rejected  but  one — one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable,  indeed — the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  at  which 
he  scoffed  as  mere  chaff — “  straminea  epistola.”  Professor 
Pfleiderer,  richly  endowed  with  a  critical  faculty  which  was 
utterly  wanting  in  Luther,  and  with  a  vast  equipment  of  scholar¬ 
ship  which  has  come  into  being  since  Luther’s  time,  subjects 
all  those  documents  to  a  far  more  searching  examination  than 
St.  James’s  Epistle  received  from  the  founder  of  Protestantism 
—with  the  result  which  w’e  have  seen. 

I  do  not  understand,  then,  how  anyone  can  maintain  that 
Professor  Pfleiderer,  as  a  Lutheran  (for  that,  if  I  apprehend  him 
correctly,  is  what  he  claims  to  be),  is  not  here  within  his  rights. 
Nor  do  I  see  how  it  is  possible  to  question  the  verisimilitude  of 
many  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives.  Curiously  enough, 
not  a  few  of  them  were  indicated,  the  better  part  of  a  century 
ago,  by  Cardinal  Newman,^  who  recognised,  as  fully  as  Professor 
Pfleiderer,  what  he  called  the  “  perplexing  character  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  regards  its  relation  of  facts,”  although,  of  course,  he 
explains  the  perplexity  in  one  w'ay,  the  Professor  in  another. 
“The  first  three  Gospels,”  Newman  writes,  “contain  no  de¬ 
claration  of  our  Lord’s  divinity,  and  there  are  passages  which 
tend,  at  first  sight,  the  other  way.”  ^  And  again  :  “  The  Scrip¬ 
ture  evidence,  even  for  the  divinity  of  Christ,  wdll  be  found  in 
fact  as  little  able  to  satisfy  the  cautious  inquirer  when  he  is 


(1)  Discussions  and  Arguments,  p.  153.  These  remarkable  Lectures  on  Holy 
Stripture  in  its  Relation  to  the  Catholic  Creed  were  originally  published  in 
1838,  as  No.  85  of  the  Tracts  for  the  Times.  They  were  re-published  in  1872 
in  the  volume  mentioned  above,  long  after  the  author  had  become  a  Catholic, 
with  only  one  short  qualifying  note  (p.  251)  on  an  incidental  point  not  in  the 
least  affecting  their  main  argument :  and  it  is  within  my  own  knowledge 
that  on  subjecting  them  to  careful  scrutiny  subsequently  to  his  nomination 
to  the  Sacred  College,  he  found  nothing  in  them  to  retract.  I  conceive  there¬ 
fore  that  I  am  justified  in  attributing  them  to  Cardinal  Newman. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  184. 
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fairly  engaged  to  discuss  it,  as  that  for  Infant  Baptism.”  ^  He 
notes  “  how  difficult  it  is  to  reconcile  the  distinct  accounts  of 
the  occurrences  which  took  place  at  the  Resurrection  with  each 
other  and  our  Lord’s  appearances  to  his  disciples.”  ®  He  asks  : 
”  Can  we  doubt  that  the  account  of  Christ’s  ascending  into 
heaven  will  not  be  received  by  the  science  of  this  age,  when  it 
is  carefully  considered  what  is  implied  in  it?  ”  He  continues: 

Further  [take]  the  account  of  our  Lord’s  temptation  by  Satan  : 
putting  aside  other  considerations,  dwell  awhile  on  the  thought 
of  Satan  showing  ‘  all  the  kingdoms  of  this  w'orld  in  a  moment 
of  time.’  What  is  meant  by  this?  How  did  he  show  all,  and 
in  a  moment  ?  and  if  by  a  mere  illusion ,  why  from  the  top  of  a 
high  mountain?”^  So  much  by  way  of  specimen  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  Evangelical  narratives — many  more  will  be  found 
in  the  Lectures  whence  I  am  quoting — discerned  by  Newman 
without  the  aid  of  the  higher  criticism,  of  which  he  had  no 
knowledge  when  he  wrote,  and  not  much  later.  How  could  his 
clear  eyes  help  discerning  them?  They  are  on  the  surface  of 
the  sacred  text.  He  also  discerned,  indeed,  what  is  below  the 
surface.  And  that  is,  if  I  may  say  so,  his  differentia  from 
Professor  Pfleiderer. 

This  by  the  way.  To  return  to  the  Professor’s  view  of  Christ. 
There  are  two  reasons  why,  with  all  my  ungrudging  recognition 
of  his  honesty  and  acuteness,  I  am  not  able  to  receive  it :  why, 
indeed,  I  find  it  more  difficult  of  reception  than  that  older  view 
which  he  would  supersede.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  his  method.  It  is  really,  although  perhaps  he  might 
be  surprised  to  be  told  so,  a  purely  a  priori  method.  He  starts 
with  a  definite  theory,  and  manipulates  his  materials — the  very 
scanty  materials  available  to  us — in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them 
fit  in  with  it.  I  wish  again,  most  emphatically,  to  declare  that 
I  am  not  in  the  least  impeaching  his  good  faith.  He  acts,  as 
we  all  act — I  speak  especially  from  the  experience  of  my  own 
profession  of  the  law — in  similar  circumstances.  A  number  of 
conflicting  and  obscure  statements  lie  before  us.  We  apply  our¬ 
selves  to  evolve  light  and  order  from  them.  We  form  in  our 
minds  a  scheme  which  seems  to  promise  the  desired  elucidation 
and  harmony.  And  it  is  surprising  how  easily  our  data  may 
be  made  to  support  our  hypothesis.  This  is,  of  course,  gratifying 
to  us.  We  are  pleased  wdth  our  cleverness.  Nay,  we  take  a 
personal  interest  in  the  supposition  which  we  have  intellectually 
engendered,  although  it  may  really  be  as  monstrous  as  the  cloud 
offspring  of  Ixion.  In  illustration  of  what  I  am  saying  I  will 

(1)  Discussions  and  Arguments,  p.  125. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.  168. 


(3)  Ibid.,  p.  225. 
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quote  a  few  words  from  a  writer  of  a  very  different  school  from 
Professor  Pdeiderer.  The  late  Mgr.  Le  Camus,  Bishop  of  La 
Pochelle,  thus  ingenuously  describes  his  critical  method  :  “  Au 
nom  de  la  science  critique,  je  vais  tout  fouiller,  exactitude  et 
sens  litten’al  des  textes,  arguments  intrinseques  et  extrinseques, 
pour  arriver  a  la  conclusion  que  je  tiens  d’avance  pour  cer- 
taine.”  ^  Well,  this  is  precisely  the  method  of  Professor 
Pfleiderer,  although  he  would  modestly  disclaim  the  adjective 
“certaiue.”  The  Catholic  prelate,  indeed,  starts  with  the  postu¬ 
late  of  belief  in  the  miraculous  :  the  Lutheran  savant  with  the 
jwstulate  of  disbelief  in  it  :  but  the  higher  critic  rummages 
(fouille)  the  Evangelical  narratives  in  the  same  way  as  the  Bishop 
to  find  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  arguments  in  confirmation  of  his 
foregone  conclusion.  Take  one  example,  which  must  here 
suffice.  Professor  Pfleiderer,  as  we  have  seen,  rejects  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  account  of  the  supernatural  birth  of  Christ  on  the  a  priori 
ground  that  he  does  not  believe  in  miracles  :  and  finds  confirma¬ 
tion  for  that  rejection  in  two  hypotheses  resting  on  the  Gospel 
acconlinq  to  St.  Mark  :  the  first  being  that  it  is  the  oldest  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  so  most  correctly  represents  the  original 
tradition  :  the  second  that  the  siqxirnatural  birth  may  be  taken  to 
have  formed  no  part  of  that  tradition,  since  there  is  no  mention 
of  it  in  this  Gospel.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  these  hypo¬ 
theses  are  very  plausible.  But  they  are  mere  hypotheses.  We 
do  not  know  for  certain — we  never  shall  know' — whether  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  is  the  oldest  Gospel.  De  Wette, 
one  of  the  soundest  and  sanest  of  the  higher  critics — and  he  is 
by  no  means  out  of  date,  though  he  wrote  nearly  a  century  ago — 
did  not  think  so.^ 

Again,  it  is  unsafe  to  infer  that  St.  Mark  was  ignorant  of  the 
tradition  of  Christ’s  supernatural  birth  because  he  does  not  ex¬ 
pressly  mention  it.  “Instances  might  easily  be  given,”  writes 
Cardinal  Newman,  “of  the  silence  of  contemporary  writers, 
Greek  or  Roman,  as  to  the  great  events  of  their  time,  when  they 
might  have  been  expected  to  have  noticed  them — a  silence  which 
has  been  objected  against  the  fact  of  these  events  having  occurred  : 
yet,  in  the  judgment  of  the  mass  of  well-informed  men,  without 
any  real  cogency.”^  Of  course.  Professor  Pfleiderer,  the  author 
of  the  famous  saying,  “  Dogma  is  man’s  truth,  history  is  God’s 
truth,”  ^  does  not  dogmatise;  and  he  expressly  disclaims  all  pre- 

(1)  Fausse  Exeytse,  Mauvaine  Theologie,  p.  9. 

(2)  He  thought  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Mark  an  abridgment  of  the 
other  two  Synoptic  Gospels.  See  his  Einleitung  in  das  .Ve«e  Testament, 
p.  184,  and  his  Ilandbuch  zuin  Xeuen  Testament,  Part  II.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  3. 

(5)  Discussions  and  Arguments,  p.  184. 

(4)  “Die  Geschichte  ist  die  Wahrheit  welche  Gott  gemacht  hat:  das  Dogiua 
ist  die  Wahrheit  welche  Mcnschen  machen.” 

VOL.  LXXXI.  N.S.  4  .\ 
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tensions  to  infallibility.  He  warns  us  in  his  Preface  that  the 
conclusions  which  he  presents  are  not  certain,  but  are  merely 
such  as  seem  to  him  most  probable. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  true  sense  in  which  we  may  call  ])robability 
the  guide  of  life.  But  I  should  require  a  much  greater  degree 
of  probability  than  any  which  Professor  Pfleiderer  achieves,  to 
justify  my  acceptance  of  the  new  view  of  Christ  which  he  offers 
in  the  name  of  the  higher  criticism.  The  old  traditional  view, 
whatever  “private  scholarly  reservations  ”  ^  I  may  have  to  make 
in  respect  of  it,  seems  to  me  to  possess  far  stronger  claims  on 
my  assent.  For — and  this  brings  me  to  my  second  objection— 
the  conception  of  Christ  as  a  mere  Jewish  peasant,  endowed  with 
fine  spiritual  instincts,  fired  by  high  enthusiasms  and  labouring 
unsuccessfully  as  a  religious,  ethical,  and  political  reformer  of  his 
country,^  is,  in  my  judgment,  wholly  inadequate  to  the  facts  of 
human  life,  and  of  that  record  of  human  life  which  we  call 
history.  Consider  what  Christ  has  been  for  nineteen  hundred 
years  to  the  foremost  peoples  of  the  world,  and  to  their  noblest 
men  and  women.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  the  martyrs  who 
counted  it  all  joy  to  die  for  Him;  the  virgins,  His  mystical 
spouses,  who  discerned  in  Him  “  the  fairest  among  ten  thousand, 
the  altogether  lovely,”  and  found  their  life  in  losing  it  for  Him; 
the  confessors,  the  doctors,  the  ascetics,  to  whom  His  very  name 
was  as  a  sweet  song  in  the  ear,  as  wondrous  honey  in  the  mouth, 
as  heavenly  nectar  in  the  heart — “  in  aure  dulce  canticum,  in  ore 
mel  mirificum,  in  corde  nectar  coelicum  ” — is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  all  the  generations  of  these  holy  souls  were  walking  in  a 
vain  shadow,  were  given  over  to  a  strong  delusion  to  believe  a 
lie?  Nay,  though  nineteen  hundred  years  have  passed  away 
since  He  was  uplifted  on  the  Cross,  “  still  His  Name  has  Its  hold 
on  the  human  mind.  .  .  .  Amid  the  most  various  nations,  under 
the  most  diversified  circumstances,  in  the  most  cultivated,  in  the 
rudest  races  and  intellects,  the  Owner  of  that  great  Name  reigns. 
High  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  acknowledge  Him.  Millions  of 
souls  are  conversing  with  Him,  are  venturing  at  His  word— are 
looking  for  His  presence.  Palaces,  sumptuous,  innumerable,  are 

(1)  “He  held  himself  to  be,  with  some  private  scholarly  reservations,  a  believ¬ 
ing  Christian.” — Middlemarch. 

(2)  The  Professor  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  his  procedure  lends  a  new 
charm  and  interest  to  the  Evangelical  narrative.  Thus,  while  relegating  to 
the  domain  of  the  fabulous  the  account  of  the  interview  of  the  disciples  with 
the  Risen  Lord  on  the  way  to  Emmaus,  he  observes  that  “it  belongs  to  the 
most  precious  pearls  of  religious  poetry  of  all  times,  which  the  pious  mind 
(Sinn)  will  not  fully  or  rightly  enjoy  until  it  is  no  longer  impeded  by  the 
childish  question  concerning  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  story,  and  can  enjoy 
religious  poetry  purely  for  its  own  sake,  as  the  fair  garb  of  ideal  truth” 
(p.  201). 
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raised  to  His  honour.  His  image,  in  its  deepest  humiliation,  is 
triumphantly  displayed  in  the  proud  city,  in  the  open  country,  at 
the  corners  of  streets,  on  the  tops  of  mountains ;  .  .  it  is  worn  next 
the  heart  in  life  ;  it  is  held: before  the  failing  eyes  in  death.  Here, 
then,  is  One  who  is  not  a  mere  name  :  He  is  not  a  mere  fiction. 
He  is  a  substance  :  He  is  dead  and  gone,  but  still  He  lives  as  the 
living  energetic  power  of  a  thousand  generations.  .  .  .  Can  He 
be  less  than  Divine  ?  ’  ’ 

Such  is  the  question  which,  we  are  told,  presented  itself  to 
the  mind  of  Napoleon — for  the  words  which  1  have  just  quoted 
are  attributed  to  him — as,  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  meditated 
upon  his  departed  greatness  and  his  approaching  death.  It  is  a 
question  worth  pondering.  But,  of  course,  it  may  be  answered 
by  another  question.  We  may  be  asked.  Would  not  those  re¬ 
flections  apply  in  a  measure — in  greater  or  less  measure — to  other 
founders  of  religions?  To  the  Buddha,  for  example,  and  even 
to  Mohammed?  No  doubt  that  is  so.  I  have  no  wish  to  deny 
it.  Why  should  anyone  wish  to  deny  it?  The  unique,  the  in¬ 
communicable  greatness  of  Christ  does  but  stand  out  more  clearly 
if  we  compare  Him  with  other  Masters.  But  that  they,  too,  had 
a  Divine  mission,  I,  for  one,  cannot  doubt. ^ 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  How,  in  practice,  does  the  new 
Biblical  exegesis,  with  its  affirmative  negations,  affect  Catholics? 
Well,  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  better  answer  to  that  ques¬ 
tion  than  in  certain  weighty  and  candid  words  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Albi. 

Tliese  specious  assertions  are  not  of  a  nature  to  trouble  the  faith  of 
an  intelligent  Catholic.  For  what  in  fact  is  the  basis  of  our  faith?  Is 
it  merely  Holy  Scripture?  No ;  for  Holy  Scripture,  so  admirably  divine 
from  the  point  of  view  of  religious  inspiration,  would  be  rather  an  obstacle 
to  belief.  It  contains  a  certain  number  of  facts,  of  stories  (rdcits),  humanly 
speaking  improbable,  contrary  to  experience,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
and  more  fitted  to  make  us  doubt  the  contents  of  the  Bible  than  to  estab¬ 
lish  its  veracity.  A  speaking  serpent,  a  tree  conferring  the  knowledge  of 
Good  and  Evil,  another  tree  capable  of  bestowing  immortality,  even 
against  God’s  will,  an  universal  Deluge  covering  all  the  earth  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  life,  a  sea  dividing  at  the  command  of  Moses,  the  sun  standing  still 
at  the  word  of  Joshua,  manna  falling  six  times  a  week,  for  forty  years, 
in  sufficiently  great  quantity  to  feed  more  than  two  millions  of  men — these 
are  “  facts  ”  which  of  themselves  produce  no  conviction.  They  would  even 
suffice  to  lead  us  to  regard  as  legendary  any  profane  book  which  should 
relate  them.  If  we  believe  in  the  Bible,  it  is  because  we  have  antecedent 
faith  ^  (la  foi  antdcddente).  .  .  .  We  believe  the  Bible  because  we  are  born 

(1)  1  cannot  pursue  this  topic  here.  I  must  be  permitted  to  refer  those  of 
my  readers  who  desire  to  see  what  I  have  to  say  concerning  it  to  the  Dialofjue 
on  the  Philosofhy  uf  History  prefixed  to  my  work,  Christiunity  and  Modern 
Cirilisation,  pp.  35-42. 

(2)  The  Archbishop  of  Albi  was  writing,  of  course,  for  Catholics,  and  in  a 
country  which,  we  are  told,  must  still  be  accounted  Catholic,  though  it  has 
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in  a  Christian  country,  of  Christian  parents,  and,  above  all,  because  the 
Church  requires  us  to  believe  in  it.  ...  We  do  not  believe  in  the  Church 
because  we  believe  in  the  Bible  :  no  :  we  believe  in  the  Bible  because  we 
believe  in  the  Church.  St.  Augustine  thougjjt  no  otherwise  :  “  Evangelic 
non  crederem  nisi  me  cogcret  ecclesiae  doceiitis  auctoritas  ”  :  I  would  not 
believe  in  the  Gospel,  unless  the  authority  of  the  teaching  Church  com¬ 
pelled  me  to  do  so.  .  .  .  But  it  will  be  objected,  “  Why  and  how  do  you 
believe  in  the  Church?  Docs  not  your  faith  rest  on  a  vicious  circle?  ” 
Well,  we  own  that  there  is  no  necessary  reason  for  believing  in  the  divinitv 
of  the  Church.  Let  us  not  forget,  in  the  first  place,  that  faith  is  a  gift, 
that  it  is  a  free  act,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  There  is  no  one, 
not  suffering  from  a  cerebral  lacuna,  who  could  not  oppose  himself  to  it; 
just  as  he  could  oppose  himself  to  evidence.  It  would  no  longer  be  a  gift, 
it  would  no  longer  be  faith,  if  it  were  deduced  from  antecedent  propositions 
in  the  way  that  a  theorem  of  Euclid  is  deduced. ^ 

In  the  foregoing  extract  from  the  Archi)ishop  of  Albi’s  admir¬ 
able  pajier  it  is  said  :  “  We  believe  in  the  Bible  because  the  Church 
requires  us  to  believe  in  it.”  No  doubt  that  is  so.  But  Catholics 
do  not  believe  in  the  Bible  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
they  believe  in  the  Church.  Belief  in  the  Church  is  an  article 
of  the  Creed.  So  in  that  earliest  profession  of  faith  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  Apostles  :  ‘‘I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church.”  And  again,  in  the  Nicene  symbol  :  “I  believe  One 
Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.”  There  is  no  similar  state¬ 
ment  in  the  documents  about  any  of  the  Sacred  Books  of 
Christianity.  A  Catholic  takes  the  Ihble  from  the  Church,  and 
gives  it  that  general  credence  which  she  claims  for  it.  But  his 
faith,  as  a  Catholic,  is  independent  of  the  Bible.  A  man  might 
be  a  Catholic  without  the  Bible.  This  is  manifest.  The  earliest 
generations  of  Christians  were  assuredly  Catholic.  As  assuredly 
they  had  not  the  Bible.  They  had,  indeed,  the  Old  Testament, 
which  they  venerated  as  written  by  holy  men  of  old,  moved  by 
the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  their  controversies  they  used  it  freely, 
sometimes  giving  it  interpretations  most  surprising  to  the  modern 
mind.^  But  in  that  first  age  of  the  Church  there  was  no  intention 

given  itself,  by  means  of  universal  suffrage,  a  Government  of  fanatical  Atheists. 
To  our  own  country  his  words  would  hardly  apply.  “The  people  of  this 
country,”  Cardinal  Newman  has  observed,  “being  Protestants,  appeal  to 
Scripture  when  a  religious  question  arises,  as  their  ultimate  informant  and 
decisive  authority  :  but  who  is  to  decide  for  them  the  previous  question  that 
Scripture  is  really  such  an  authority  ?  When,  then,  as  at  this  time,  its  Divine 
authority  is  the  very  point  to  be  determined  .  .  .  they  find  themselves  at  sea 
without  the  means  of  directing  their  course.  .  .  .  Thus  they  seem  drifting, 
slowly  perhaps,  but  surely,  in  the  direction  of  scepticism  ”  {Discussions  and 
Aryuments,  p.  365).  I  have  long  thought  that  the  Bible  Society  is  one  of  the 
greatest  dechristianising  agencies  of  the  day;  and,  as  time  goes  on,  I  believe 
this  will  be  recognised  by  intelligent  people  generally. 

1.  This  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Archbishop’s  article  Critique  et  Tradi¬ 
tion,  published  in  the  Correspondant  of  January  10th,  1904. 

(2)  See,  for  example,  Justin  Martyr’s  Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho. 
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—I  speak,  of  course,  cx  humano  die — of  adding  a  fresh  set  of 
sacred  documents  to  the  Hebrew  Books.  The  notion  of  a  New 
Testament  did  not  arise  in  the  Christian  community  until  the 


middle  of  the  second  century.  So  much  is  certain,  as  mere  matter 
of  history.  And  at  last,  when  the  canon  of  the  new  Scriptures  was 
formed,  it  was  accepted  by  the  faithful  on  the  word  of  the 
Church,  as — to  go  no  further — the  well-known  saying  of  St. 
Augustine,  quoted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Albi,  sufficiently  shows. 
The  Saint  believed  in  the  Gospel  because  he  was  a  Catholic ; 
he  did  not  become  a  Catholic  because  he  believed  in  the  Gospel. 

Such  was,  such  is,  such  ever  will  be,  the  attitude  of  Catholics 
towards  Holy  Writ.  They  receive  it  from  the  Church  to  be 
treated  with  religious  reverence  because  of  its  Divine  authorship, 
for  which  the  Church  vouches.  Any  treatment  of  it  lacking  in 
such  reverence,  the  Church  condemns,  especially  in  the  case  of 
her  clergy,  whose  office  it  is  to  guide  men  in  the  narrow  way  of 
faith,  not  in  the  broad  way  of  doubt.  That  the  traditional  thesis 
concerning  it,  which  has  come  down  from  uncritical  ages  into 
this  age  of  criticism,  is,  in  all  respects,  tenable,  can  any  in¬ 
telligent  man  candidly  maintain  ?  It  is  for  the  Church  to  amend 
that  thesis,  in  her  own  good  time.  Aleanwhile,  she  does  not  dis¬ 
courage,  nay,  she  welcomes  loyal  and  temperate  examination 
of  it.  Upon  this  Pius  X.,  whom  it  is  the  fashion,  in  some 
quarters,  to  represent  as  the  very  type  of  obscurantism,  has 
strongly  insisted.  While  inculcating  the  duty  of  holding  fast  the 
faith,  he  blames  those  whose  blind  conservatism  will  endure  no 
departure  from  medieval  exegesis ;  he  recognises  the  necessity  of 
reckoning  with  the  results  of  modem  research.  In  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  late  Bishop  of  La  Bochelle  on  January  11  th,  1906, 
he  writes  :  “  Eorum  ratio  non  probanda  qui  nulla  in  re,  ausint  ah 
usitata  exegesi  Scriptune  recedere,  etiam  quum,  salva  fide,  id  bona 
studiorum  incrementa  postulent.”  “  Salva  fide  ”  :  faith  being 
safeguarded  :  they  arc  most  pregnant  words.  The  faith  of  the 
ignorant  and  foolish — always  the  vast  majority  of  the  Christian 
family — was  especially  dear  to  Christ’s  Sacred  Heart.  It  is  always 
an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  to  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  her  pastoral  office.  She  never  forgets  the  saying  of 
her  Divine  Head  concerning  such  as  scandalise  the  little  ones 
who  believe  in  Him  ;  and  when  occasion  demands,  she  repeats 
His  warning.  Compared  with  the  conservation  and  nutriment 
of  their  piety,  the  conjectures  of  criticism,  higher  or  lower,  are 
to  her  as  the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  Can  any  man  say  that 
she  is  wrong? 

W.  S.  Lilly. 
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1  THINK  it  was  Mr.  Chaplin,  that  picturesque  survival  of  old- 
world  Protection,  who  recently  lifted  up  rhetorical  hands  in  pro¬ 
test  at  the  existing  taxes  on  commodities,  working  “  in  all  their 
unproductive  horror  ”  for  nobody’s  good  but  the  Revenue’s.  And  it 
was  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Budget 
debate  on  April  22nd,  poured  cold  scorn  upon  “a  Free  Trade 
Government  that  refused  any  fiscal  expedient  which  it  could  bo 
shown  would  benefit  a  British  subject,”  meaning  any  particular 
section  of  the  community,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Again,  the  ex-Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  driven  to  unguarded 
prophecy  by  the  contemplation  of  the  awful  w'aste  of  opportunities 
involved  in  the  Government’s  abject  but  withal  adamantine 
adhesion  to  the  principles  of  Free  Trade,  foretold  how  in  halcyon 
days  of  Tariff  Reform  to  come  some  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  assuredly  derive  some  portion  of  his  revenue 
from  the  foreigners  who  use  and  “  take  advantage  of  ”  our 
markets ;  then ,  suddenly  relapsing  into  the  gloom  of  the  income 
tax,  thought  it  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  the  £66,000,000 
of  income  derived  from  abroad  and  at  present  paying  its  proper 
share  of  the  tax,  probably  half  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  tax- 
gatherer  if  the  owners  thought  it  worth  while. 

The  Times  in  a  leading  article  on  the  second  morning  after  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget  professed  to  regard  Mr.  Asquith’s 
statement  as  a  plain  confession  that  he  was  at  the  end  of  his 
fiscal  resources,  and  that  his  proposals  were  the  expression  of  the 
consequences  of  neglect  by  past  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  taxation.  Finally,  Mr.  Balfour,  at  the 
Albert  Hall,  seizing  with  Balfourian  dexterity  two  plausible 
pretexts  derived  from  the  Budget  and  the  Conference  to  make  his 
final  submission  to  the  neo-Protectionism ,  denounced  our  system 
of  taxation  as  one  of  the  crudest  ever  known.  It  involved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  : — (a)  Enormous  duties— 
of  “  preposterous  magnitude  from  an  ad  valorem  point  of  view 
upon  articles  of  largest  consumption  by  all  classes ;  and  (b)  a  per¬ 
manent  income  tax  of  one  shilling — at  least,  he  regarded  this  as 
implied  by  the  combined  requirements  of  our  growing  expendi¬ 
ture  and  the  existing  fiscal  system.  The  remedy?  Broaden  the 
basis  of  taxation  by  drawdng  the  necessary  revenue  for  national 
defence — which  Mr.  Balfour  fears  is  inadequately  provided  for 
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by  the  present  Administration — and  social  reform — to  which  in 
opposition  Mr.  Balfour  gives  that  generous  sympathy  he  with¬ 
held  when  in  office — from  duties  small  in  amount  but  on  articles  of 
large  consumption,  and  therefore  yielding  a  large  revenue  without 
being  a  serious  burden  on  the  consumer. 

From  this  chorus  of  comment  by  the  protagonists  we  can  for¬ 
mulate  those  principles  of  public  finance  which  find  favour  with 
and  would  be  adopted  by  the  party  of  Tariff  Reform.  These  prin¬ 
ciples  are  : — 

I.  — Direct  taxation  must  be  reduced,  and  the  loss  made 
good  by  a  broadening  of  the  basis  of  taxation,  i.e.,  by  an 
increase  of  taxation  on  commodities.  The  burden  of  the 
income  tax  and  the  death  duties,  which  have  already  been 
at  their  deadly  work  in  closing  great  houses  up  and  dowm 
the  countryside,  will  end  by  driving  capital  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  burden,  under  which  capital  faints  and 
grows  sick  at  heart,  must  be  shifted  to  the  shoulders  of  the 
mass  of  the  people — mostly  poor — who  w'ill  not  feel  it. 

II.  — Indirect  taxation  must  be  increased — but  some  of  the 
existing  duties  on  articles  of  large  consumption  must  be 
reduced  as  being  of  “  preposterous  magnitude.”  The  loss  on 
these  and  the  provision  of  more  and  more  revenue  for  in¬ 
creased  expenditure  on  national  defence  and  social  reform  to 
be  met  by  taxing  a  great  many  articles  of  large  consumption. 

III.  — The  best  form  of  tax  is  that  wffiich,  besides  bringing 
in  revenue,  either — 

(a)  Benefits  some  special  class  of  the  community ;  or 

(/9)  Fines  the  foreigner  for  taking  advantage  of  our  markets  ; 

or 

(7)  Incidentally  promotes  both  the  above  objects. 

Improving  on  these  propositions  from  an  appeal-to-the-country 
point  of  view,  the  less  responsible  organs  of  the  Opposition  are 
boldly,  if  very  foolishly,  shouting  ‘‘No  income  tax  and  Tariff 
Reform.” 

In  face  of  the  many  absurdities  involved  in  the  application  of 
these  principles  of  taxation  to  the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  know  where  refutation  should  begin.  But  I  think  the 
following  is  the  logical  order  in  which  to  treat  the  various  points 
raised.  What  are  the  underlying  principles  of  our  present  fiscal 
system? — I  mean  in  connection  with  the  revenue — and  is  it 
breaking  down?  Are  w^e  at  the  end  of  our  resources  under  Free 
Trade?  Can  taxation  be  imposed  or  increased  without  the  burden 
being  felt?  Ought  taxes  to  be  imposed  which  confer  benefits  on 
particular  sections  of  the  community?  Should  we,  if  we  can, 
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fine  foreigners  for  using  our  markets?  And  what  is  involved  by 
putting  into  practice  Tariff  Eeform  theories  of  revenue  and  expen¬ 
diture  ? 

The  British  Fiscal  System. 

When  our  trade  was  freed  from  the  fetters  of  Protection  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  British  statesmen  incidentally  learned 
the  costliness  and  the  disturbance  to  trade  of  a  number  of  small 
duties  on  a  large  number  of  articles,  and  there  followed  a  great 
simplification  of  our  scheme  of  taxation.  Instead  of  hundreds 
of  little  taxes,  substantial  duties  were  imposed  on  a  few'  articles, 
and  a  tendency  was  developed  to  resort  more  freely  to  direct 
taxation  to  counterbalance  the  heavy  burden  on  the  masses  of 
the  people  which  the  few'  big  duties  involved.  This  increase  in 
the  projxirtion  of  tax  revenue  derived  from  direct  taxation  was 
not  effected  wdthout  protests  of  deprecation  from  the  Government 
and  protests  of  indignation  from  the  Opposition  of  the  day.  But 
nevertheless,  it  w'ent  on  until  there  has  gradually  been  established 
betW'een  direct  and  indirect  taxation  a  rough  approximation  to 
equipoise  with  the  balance,  however,  ahvays  in  favour  of  direct 
taxation.  This  process  has  been  most  marked  during  the  last 
ten  years,  during  the  greater  part  of  which  time  a  Conservative 
Government  was  in  power.  In  this  connection  I  treat  Customs 
and  Excise  (including  licenses)  as  indirect  taxation,  and  stamps, 
estate  duties,  land  tax,  house  duty,  and  income  tax  as  direct 
taxation. 

Being  a  British  system  it  is  not,  of  course,  founded  on  theory. 
But  its  justification  in  practice  seems  to  lie  in  the  following  con¬ 
siderations.  The  fewer  the  articles  taxed  the  less  disturbance  to 
trade  and  the  less  the  cost  of  collection.  The  bigger  the  tax  on 
an  article  the  greater  the  security  that  no  more  than  this  tax  is 
paid  by  the  people  {i.c.,  the  consumers  of  a  given  commodity)  to 
the  traders  w'ho  pass  it  on  to  Government.  In  other  words, 
there  are  no  pickings  for  middlemen  out  of  the  system  of  ad 
valorem  duties  of  “preposterous  magnitude”  (i.c.,  taxes  which 
can  be  expressed  in  pence  upon  small  quantities  of  articles  of 
general  consumption).  The  taxation  of  a  few  articles  necessi¬ 
tates,  in  the  interests  of  the  revenue,  that  these  should  be  arti¬ 
cles  of  general  consumption.  The  large  contribution  from  the 
masses  of  the  people — including  the  very  |x»or — which  this  system 
entails,  requires  a  corresponding  contribution  from  the  wealthier 
classes,  to  whom  a  slight  or  even  considerable  enhancement  of 
the  price  of  necessaries  matters  little.  Apart  from  this  fact,  the 
death  duties  are,  from  an  individual  point  of  view',  the  least 
burdensome  w'ay  of  raising  revenue,  while  an  income  tax,  given 
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a  sufficiently  wide  application  and  a  fair  assessment — conditions 
by  no  means  completely  fulfilled  as  yet — is  obviously  the  ideal 
tax.  In  a  properly  organised  and  sufficiently  intelligent  com¬ 
munity  it  would  be  almost  the  only  tax.  Far  as  modern  Eng¬ 
land  is  from  that  ideal  we  are  yet  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
things,  the  object  of  our  doubting  acquiescence,  ahead  of  other 
peoples  by  so  much  as  the  proportion  of  our  direct  contribution 
from  individual  incomes  to  the  income  of  the  community  exceeds 
the  pro[X)rtion  obtaining  elsewhere.  Speaking  generally,  the  cost 
of  collecting  the  revenue  in  the  British  fiscal  system  is  low  com¬ 
pared  with  its  cost  in  more  complicated  systems — this  is  a  true 
economy;  and  income  is  easily  adjusted  to  exi^enditure,  in  spite 
of  the  inevitable  grumbling  when  a  turn  is  given  to  the  screw 
of  the  tax-gatherer. 

But  is  this  system  breaking  down?  In  the  last  resort  the 
test  of  the  soundness  of  a  country’s  finances  is  ability  to  reduce 
or  avoid  debt  in  the  absence  of  war  or  other  serious  calamity. 
During  the  twenty  years  1880-1900  the  United  Kingdom  reduced 
its  total  debt  by  over  1:130,000,000,  and  with  the  close  of  the 
South  African  war  the  process  has  been  renewed,  until  at  the 
present  time  this  effete  and  broken-down  system  of  public  finance 
is  meeting  an  expenditure  nearly  oO  per  cent,  greater  than  it  was 
ten  years  ago — thanks  largely  to  the  friends  of  Tariff  Reform — 
and  wiping  out  debt  to  the  tune  of  from  ^£10 ,000 ,000  to 
£15,000,000  a  year.  In  the  last  three  years  the  surplus  of  revenue 
over  expenditure  has  aggregated  over  ,£10,000,000.  It  is  difficult 
to  make  precise  comparisons  with  the  finances  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  but  certainly  they  can  show  nothing  like  such  favourable 
results.  During  the  last  twenty  years  the  public  debt  of  France 
has  increased  by  some  £60,000,000,  with  no  great  war  to  account 
for  the  addition.  During  the  short  |XM’iod  of  its  existence — less 
than  forty  years — the  German  Empire  has  borrowed  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  £5,000,000  a  year,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  started 
with  the  considerable  cash  asset  of  the  French  war  indemnity. 
For  its  enormous  debt,  half  as  big  again  as  ours,  France  provides 
a  sinking  fund  of  less  than  £3,000,000  a  year;  Germany  makes 
no  provision  at  all;  the  sinking  funds  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
apart  from  special  additions,  such  as  the  £1,500,000  added  for 
the  current  year,  now  exceed  £11,000,000  a  year.  In  France  the 
financial  prospects  for  1907  “  are  somewhat  gloomy.”  The  esti¬ 
mated  deficit  was  £10,500,000,  apart  from  extraordinary  expen¬ 
diture  of  £8,000,000  to  be  met  by  loan.  In  Germany  each  of  the 
years  1904  and  1905  closed  with  deficits  exceeding  £11,000,000, 
and  the  Imperial  authorities  have  been  much  exercised  over  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  German  finances — the  unfavourable 
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development  of  the  Imperial  revenues  making  it  impossible  to 
balance  the  ordinary  expenditure  without  recourse  to  credit.  The 
public  finances  of  the  United  States  are  srii  generis,  amazing 
surpluses  alternating  with  appalling  deficits. 

All  the  available  tests  point  to  an  exceedingly  healthy  condition 
of  British  finance.  With  so  large  a  proportion  of  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  dependent  on  the  consumption  of  alcohol  a  certain  inelasticity 
in  Excise  is  inevitable  with  the  diminished  consumption  of 
alcohol  which  all  but  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and  “the 
Trade  ”  should  w-elcorne.  In  this  country  the  postal  services  are 
worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  the  taxpayer,  and  if  every  now 
and  then  they  fail  to  add  to  their  enormous  profits,  the  British 
taxpayer — who  is  not  a  grateful  animal — might  remember  that 
they  save  him  £4,500,000  a  year,  or  2d.  on  the  income  tax,  that 
in  the  United  States  they  yield  no  profit  at  all,  that  in  France 
they  produce  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  British  net  receipts, 
and  in  Germany  rather  less.  Against  this  the  maintenance  and 
even  improvement  in  the  Customs  Eevenue — in  spite  of  our  anti¬ 
quated  system  of  duties — and  the  steady  progressive  yield  of  the 
taxes  on  property  and  income  prove  that  our  “  crudest  of  fiscal 
systems  ’’  knows  how  to  reflect  the  continued  prosperity  of  the 
country  under  Free  Trade. 

New^  Sources  of  Taxation. 

Tariff  Eeformers,  full  of  their  quack  remedy  of  broadening 
the  basis  of  taxation  by  the  imposition  of  a  scientific  tariff,  go 
about  beating  their  breasts  and  bewailing  the  sad  fate  of  a  Free 
Trade  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  end  of  his  resources 
and  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  expenditure.  It  is  a  hypocritical  pose  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  men’s  eyes  off  certain  delectable  sources  of  revenue, 
whose  owners  and  incumbents  it  is  the  historic  claim  of  their  party 
to  protect  from  being  called  upon  to  pay  their  share  of  monopoly 
values  to  the  community  which  makes  the  monopolies  valuable. 
The  existing  land  tax  is  a  mockery.  Whatever  may  be  the  case 
with  agricultural  land,  every  year  the  town  lands  of  the  United 
Kingdom  clothe  themselves  with  additional  millions  of  value 
— largely  unearned  increment  so  far  as  the  owners  are  concerned 
— the  taxation  of  which,  under  Schedule  A  of  the  income  tax,  is 
an  utterly  inadequate  return  to  the  community  for  its  collective 
work  in  promoting  that  added  value.  The  problem  is  not  easy  of 
solution,  but  compared  with  the  construction  of  a  scientific 
tariff  for  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  the  merest  child’s  play. 

The  present  license  duties  are  most  inequitable.  The  impor- 
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tant  ones  are  those  for  spirit  retailers.  Their  amount  is  based  on 
the  rateable  value  of  the  premises  licensed.  Up  to  a  value  of 
£40  the  charge  for  a  license  works  out,  roughly,  at  10s.  in  the 
|X)und  of  rateable  value.  But  above  this  value  the  proportion 
of  charge  rapidly  diminishes,  until  a  public-house  rated  at  £700  or 
over  only  pays  £60  for  its  license,  or  less  than  2s.  in  the  pound 
of  rateable  value.  Again,  retailers  of  beer  with  “on  licenses,” 
pay  a  uniform  £3  10s.  Altogether  licensed  victuallers  pay  little 
more  than  £2,000,000  for  their  enormously  valuable  concessions. 
There  are  two  w’ays  of  reforming  this  anomaly,  both  highly 
profitable  to  the  Exchequer  ;  (1)  To  take  rateable  value  as  at 
present,  but  to  carry  the  rate  through  all  the  way — 10s.  per  £ 
of  rateable  value  for  a  full  license,  and,  say,  5s.  per  £  of  rateable 
value  for  a  beer  license  only.  This  simple  readjustment  would 
bring  in  about  £2,500,000  more  than  at  present;  (2)  the  fairer 
method  would  seem  to  be  to  issue  licenses  to  retail  so  many 
barrels  of  beer,  or  so  many  gallons  of  spirits.  The  brewers  pay 
tax  on  some  34,000,000  barrels  of  beer,  and  the  distillers  on  some 
34.000,000  gallons  of  spirits.  In  addition,  some  6,000,000  gallons 
of  foreign  spirits  are  imported  and  consumed.  Why  not  tax  the 
retail  trade  in  these  proportionately  also  ?  Licenses  to  sell ,  issued 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  6d.  a  barrel  on  beer  (  =  |d.  a  gallon),  would 
bring  in  £2,500,000;  and  at  2s.  a  gallon  on  spirits  (  =  3d.  a  pint) 
would  bring  in  £4,000,000;  total  £6,500,000,  or  a  gain  to  the 
Exchequer  of  some  £4,500,000.  Then  there  are  motor-cars,  ripe 
for  taxation — increased  differential  duties  on  wine  and  cigars,  at 
present  far  more  lightly  taxed  than  the  humbler  tea  and  tobacco. 
.\gain,  to  judge  by  the  experience  of  our  French  neighbours,  the 
British  stamp  duties  are  capable  of  considerable  extension.  I 
think  our  Tariff  Reform  friends  may  spare  their  anxieties — the 
resources  of  civilisation  and  of  the  Free  Trade  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  arc  not  yet  exhausted. 

Some  Tariff  Reform  Fallacies. 

Under  this  heading  I  will  deal  with  the  next  three  points 
raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  theory  that  any 
taxation  can  be  imposed  without  anybody  feeling  it,  the  startling 
proposal  that  taxes  should  be  imposed  not  merely  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  in  the  sectional  interests  of  particular  classes  of  the 
community,  and  the  equally  extraordinary  suggestion  that  we 
should  by  our  system  of  taxation  fine  the  foreigners  who  take 
advantage  of  our  markets.  Tariff  Reformers  are  like  people  with 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  higher  mathematics,  but  unable  to 
do  common  sums  correctly.  They  take  the  simple  formula  2  +  2, 
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and  after  translating  it  into  symbols  and  putting  these  through 
various  processes  of  involution  and  evolution,  with  the  binomial 
theorem  and  the  integral  calculus  intervening,  produce 
in  all  seriousness  the  result  2  +  2  =  5.  Working  on  another 
familiar  problem ,  2  - 1 ,  they  by  similar  intricate  processes 
produce  2-1  =  2.  Now,  if  the  Government  of  a  country 

spends  dGl50,000,000  a  year,  no  arrangement  of  taxation  will 
enable  that  .£150,000,000  to  bo  raised  without  taking  £150,000,000 
from  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers.  And  whatever  we  take  to  be 
the  spending  power  of  the  i^eople,  or  its  pow’er  of  accumulating 
capital  or  savings,  those  powers  will  be  impaired  to  the  extent  of 
that  £150,000,000  withdrawn  from  free  dis]X)sition ,  no  matter 
how  skilfully  the  burden  be  spread.  The  theory  that  the 
£20,000,000  raised  by  the  death  duties  prevents  saving  more  than 
the  same  £20,000,000  taken  from  the  mass  of  the  people  would 
prevent  or  forestall  it,  cannot  in  the  long  run  hold  water.  But 
as  between  class  and  class,  the  incidence  of  this  £20,000,000  is  of 
enormous  importance  in  mitigating  the  hardships  which  the  un¬ 
satisfactory — I  use  the  word  proleptically — distribution  of  wealth 
entails  upon  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  Of  course,  levied 
on  the  very  poor,  it  might  temporarily  enable  the  rich  to  grow 
richer  at  the  exptmse  of  the  condition  of  the  masses.  But  in  a 
modern  State,  if  labour  is  very  largely  dependent  on  capital,  not 
less  is  capital  for  its  success  dependent  on  labour,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  crippling  of  the  poor  would  react  injuriously  upon  the 
rich . 

The  whole  aim  and  object  of  a  sound  system  of  taxation  should 
be  to  so  adjust  duties  and  imposts  that  every  man  may  contribute 
in  projX)rtion  to  his  capacity.  This  proportion  cannot  be  a  strict 
unvarying  mathematical  ratio  of  income,  but  should  be  in  some 
kind  of  ascending  ratio  from  the  poorest  to  the  richest,  so  as  to 
take  into  account  the  practical  consideration  that  10  per  cent, 
deducted  from  an  income  of  a  ]>ound  a  week  involves  a  greater 
sacrifice  than  10  per  cent,  deducted  from  one  of  £20  a  week. 
These  ideas  are  no  doubt  very  antiquated  in  the  eyes  of  Tariff 
Beformers,  so  much  so  that  in  utter  scorn  of  their  applicability 
they  have  invented  a  new  canon  of  taxation — that  taxes  should 
be  imposed  which  will  operate  as  bounties  to  different  sections 
of  the  community.  Obviously  if  a  tax  is  imposed  on  A,  B,  C,  and 
D,  representing  the  whole  body  of  taxpayers,  which  tax,  besides 
producing  revenue,  ]nits  money  into  A’s  pocket,  B,  C,  and  D, 
besides  paying  their  share  of  the  tax,  contribute  in  some  way  to 
A’s  profit.  Whether  A’s  profit  under  the  tax  equals,  or  is  greater 
or  is  less  than  his  contribution  under  the  tax,  he  clearly  is  less 
lightly  taxed  than  B.  C.  and  D,  which,  ceteris  paribus,  is  hardly 
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fair.  But  in  practice  this  sort  of  thing  would  lead  :  (1)  to  insis¬ 
tent  claims  from  B,  C,  and  D  to  taxes  favouring  their  particular 
businesses ;  and  (2)  to  a  wasteful  and  corrupt  system  of  taxation 
with  a  high  ratio  in  cost  of  collection  and  a  thoroughly  demoralis¬ 
ing  influence  on  trade. 

Perhaps  it  is  in  some  way  to  make  good  the  waste  and  expense 
of  these  Tariff  Reform  proposals  that  the  notion  of  taxing  the 
foreigner  finds  so  much  favour  with  the  neo-Protectionists.  0, 
nimitmi  simplex!  Under  Free  Trade  we  obtain  our  goods  from 
the  foreigner  at  the  lowest  possible  price  (this  is  ground  for  con¬ 
temptuous  complaint),  or,  when  “dumping”  is  in  progress,  at 
less  than  cost  price  (this  instead  of  being  matter  for  gratification 
is  the  subject  of  unmeasured  denunciation) ;  this  very  silly  notion 
then  supposes  that  the  foreigner  with  profits  at  the  finest  point 
under  stress  of  world  competition  in  the  freest  and  largest  market 
in  existence  will  pay  whatever  tax  is  im}X)sed  rather  than  increase 
the  price  against  the  consumer.  Of  course,  he  will  increase  the 
price  by  practically  the  amount  of  the  tax,  ceteris  paribus,  and,  of 
course,  the  home  or  Colonial  producer  who,  ex  hypothesi,  does 
not  pay  this  tax  will  yet  be  able  to  charge  it  up  to  his  customers 
without  any  gain  to  the  revenue  on  this  fwrtion  of  consumption 
but  with  exfiense  to  the  public  and  huge  unearned  profit  to  him¬ 
self.  But  if  the  proposal  to  tax  the  foreigner  in  this  its  original 
form  is  silly,  the  newer  form  of  the  theory,  that  it  is  advisable 
to  “  fine  ”  the  foreigner  for  “  taking  advantage  ”  of  our  markets, 
argues  such  a  fundamental  misconception  of  the  actualities  of 
international  trade  as  almost  to  place  its  advocates  outside  the  pale 
of  polite  commentary.  In  despair,  it  is  only  possible  to  ask 
these  questions  :: — Does  a  tradesman  try  to  discourage  custom  by 
placing  obstacles  of  any  kind  in  the  way  of  those  willing  to  use 
and  “take  advantage  of”  his  shop?  And  is  there  anybody  so 
simple-minded  as  to  suppose  that  while  the  export  trade  of  a 
country  represents  in  the  aggregate  profitable  business,  the  import 
trade  represents  a  collection  of  losing  transactions  for  the  people 
of  the  country?  Surely  the  questions  have  only  to  be  asked  to 
show  the  utter  foolishness  of  the  Protectionist  contention. 

A  Tariff  Reform  Budget. 

I  come  now  to  deal  with  the  practice  of  Tariff  Reform  theory  as 
applied  to  the  Budget  and  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Mr.  Balfour  fears  that  inadequate  provision  is  being  made  for 
national  defence,  due  in  part  no  doubt  to  the  unpatriotic  negli¬ 
gence  of  a  Liberal  Government,  but  in  greater  degree  to  the 
cramping  insufficiency  of  a  Free  Trade  fiscal  system.  Under 
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Tariff  Eeform  and  Mr.  Balfour  the  expenditure  on  the  Army  and  I 
Navy  will  at  least  be  restored  to  that  of  1905-6,  which  means  an 
additional  £4,000,000  to  be  raised  by  taxation.  But  to  Tariff  ^ 

Beform  the  additional  burden  is  a  pleasure'-^the  strong  man  re-  I 

joices  in  his  strength.  The  monstrous  income  tax  must  be— 
materially  reduced.  I  had  almost  said  abolished,  but  it  would  ' 

not  be  fair  to  saddle  the  responsible  Opposition  with  all  the  ex-  i 

travagances  of  its  platform  and  its  Press.  What  shall  we  say?  - 

4d.  off?  I  think  the  abuse  of  the  tax  is  worth  not  less  than  4d.  j 

That  means  £10,000,000  more  to  be  found.  Then  there  are  the  I 

duties  of  “  preposterous  magnitude  ”  to  be  reduced.  The  duties  I 

best  fitting  this  lurid  description  are  those  on  tobacco  and  spirits,  I 

and  to  a  lesser  extent  those  on  tea  and  sugar.  Between  them  * 

these  four  articles  of  general  consumption  contribute  nearly  • 

£50,000,000 — the  “  unproductive  horror  ”  of  it !  What  shall  we  | 

say?  £6,000,000  off'  this  nightmare?  With  a  free  hand  to  the  | 

Tariff  Reform  Chancellor  to  distribute  his  favours  in  the  most  { 

“  productive  ”  way.  There  remain  those  large  measures  of  social  | 

reform  which  Mr.  Balfour  and  the  Tariff  Reformers  are  straining  I 

in  the  leash  to  be  at  and  about.  But  we  will  waive  these  for 
the  present.  Even  Tariff  Reform,  light-heartedly  as  it  shoulders 
the  burden  of  Empire,  must  have  time  and  breathing  space. 

For  the  same  reason  I  will  not  follow  the  Tariff'  Reformers  in 
suggesting  that  the  £20,000,000  above  requisitioned  can  be  found 
in  a  hop,  skip,  and  jump.  Still,  it  represents,  fairly,  I  think,  the 
ideal  to  which  Tariff  Reformers  aspire.  With  this  caution  let 
us  proceed  to  see  how  far  the  facts  of  the  situation  permit  of  its 
realisation  within  the  limits  of  a  scientific  tariff'  for  the  United 
Kingdom. 

What  are  the  data  ?  Raw  materials  are  not  to  be  taxed  under 
a  scientific  tariff' ;  there  remain  then  food  and  manufactures. 
With  regard  to  food,  some  £50,000,000  worth  already  ])ays  duties 
which  are  to  be  lightened.  This  leaves  us  with  the  following  j 
taxable  food  imports  : —  ! 

Grain  and  Flour  ...  ...  ...  ...  .£70,000,000 

Meat  .  .  50,000,000 

Sundries  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  65,000,000 

£185,000,000 


Our  imports  of  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  equal  about  two-thirds 
of  our  consumption,  and  of  meat  about  one-half  our  consumption. 
Taking  them  all  through,  it  is  probably  within  the  mark  to  say 
that  for  every  £1  worth  of  duty-free  food  at  present  imported 
another  £1  worth  is  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are 
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told  that  the  total  revenue  to  be  derived  from  food  is  not  to  be 
increased  in  amount  but  varied  in  its  incidence.  So  that  unless 
more  than  £'6 ,000 ,000  is  taken  off  existing  food  taxes,  not  more 
than  1:6,000,000  will  be  imposed  on  the  above  ;  but,  whatever  the 
amount  may  be,  by  just  so  much  and  a  little  more  will  the  cost 
of  corn,  meat,  and  sundries  imported  be  increased  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  and  by  an  equal  amount  will  the  cost  of  home-grown  food 
be  increased  to  the  consumer  without  the  revenue  benefiting  one 
farthing.  The  account  will  stand  thus  :  — 


Gain  to  the  Exchequer 

Gain  to  consumers  on  tea,  sugar,  &c. 


Nil 

^16 ,000 ,000 


Loss  to  consumers  on  imported  foods  ...  X'0,000,000 

Loss  to  consumers  on  competing  home  foods  6,000,000 


Net  loss  to  consumers  ...  ...  ...  £6,000,000 


There  remain  £14,000,000  to  find.  We  import  about 
£150,000,000  of  manufactured  articles,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
to  impose  an  average  tariff'  of  about  10  per  cent,  to  raise  the 
money.  But  now  we  are  in  this  dilemma.  Either  this  10  per 
cent,  tariff  is  effective  and  tends  to  keep  out  foreign  goods,  in 
which  case  the  Exchequer  revenue  suffers,  or  it  is  not  effective ; 
the  foreign  goods  come  in  and  produce  £14,000,000  or  £15,000,000 
for  the  Exchequer.  In  the  latter  case  the  scientific  tariff'  does 
not  keep  out  foreign  goods,  but  only  makes  them  more  expensive 
to  buy  by  the  home  consumer,  and  along  with  them  inevitably 
raises  the  price  of  home  manufactured  goods  of  the  same  class. 
This,  of  course,  is  profitable  business  for  individual  manufac¬ 
turers,  but  an  expensive  process  for  the  public.  On  a  very  mode¬ 
rate  estimate  the  consumption  of  home  manufactures  equals  at 
least  three  times  that  of  the  competing  foreign  manufactures 
imported.  The  foreign  competition  which  keeps  down  the  price 
of  these  being  either  removed  or  raised  to  a  higher  price  level,  the 
home  manufacturer  can  and  will  demand  a  higher  price.  Prac¬ 
tically  to  raise  £15,000,000  of  revenue  in  this  way  would  cost  the 
country  another  £45,000,000  in  higher  prices  of  commodities. 
These  are  the  underlying  facts  of  the  situation  which  Tariff' 
Reformers  ignore. 

Of  course,  nothing  does  or  would  happen  in  the  above  cut-and- 
dried  fashion.  It  is  only  Tariff  Eeformers  who  believe  that  you 
can  at  a  stroke  transfer  hundreds  of  millions  of  trade  from  one 
set  of  channels  to  another  set  of  channels.  But  what  would 
happen  would  be  on  the  above  lines.  The  imports  of  foreign 
manufactures  would  decline  according  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
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tariff  to  promote  its  real  objects — N.B.  Our  importation  of 
manufactured  goods  from  the  self-governing  Protectionist  Colo¬ 
nies  is  quite  insignificant — consequently  the  Revenue  would  suffer. 
The  taxable  capacity  of  the  population  would  be  seriously  im¬ 
paired  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  living,  and  so 
in  other  directions  the  revenue  would  shrink.  Meanwhile  the 
home  producer  of  food — by  no  means  the  negligible  quantity  the 
neo-Protectionists  quietly  assume — faced  by  higher  prices  for  the 
implements  of  his  calling  and  all  the  other  effects  of  increased  cost 
of  living,  would  further  increase  the  prices  of  foodstuff's,  and  so 
on  in  the  vicious  circle  of  Protection.  How  out  of  a  failing 
Revenue  and  a  disorganised  commerce  the  Tariff  Reform  Chan¬ 
cellor  is  going  to  meet  ordinary  expenditure,  let  alone  further 
provision  for  national  defence  and  social  reform,  it  is  impossible 
to  see.  Apart  from  all  other  considerations,  there  seems  no 
escape  from  this  reasoned  dilemma. 

A.  — The  object  of  Tariff  Reform  is  to  assist  those  British 
traders,  whether  home  or  Colonial,  to  whom  the  existing 
level  of  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
for  one  reason  or  another  unjirofitable. 

B.  — To  effect  this  object  it  must  raise  prices. 

C.  — Prices  can  be  raised  by  prohibitive  duties,  thus 
narrowing  materially  the  area  of  competition  ;  or  by  moderate 
differential  duties  maintaining  a  higher  price  level. 

D.  — Prohibitive  duties  preclude  the  raising  of  revenue,  but 
moderate  differential  duties  will  produce  revenue  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  they  fail  to  afford  protection  to  the  home  and  Colonial 
traders. 

View'ed  from  the  standpoint  of  these  incontrovertible  proposi¬ 
tions  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  interest  in  Tariff  Reform 
must  be  one  of  very  mixed  feelings,  for  just  in  jiroportion  as  the 
scientific  tariff  effects  its  purpose  in  just  such  proportion  it  de¬ 
prives  him  of  Customs  revenue  and  impairs  in  other  respects  the 
taxable  capacity  of  the  nation. 


H.  Morgan-Browne. 


THE  IRISH  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOOKS. 


I  WONDER  whether  it  is  possible  to  write  dispassionately  on  any 
Irish  question?  For  an  Irishman  of  course  it  is  impossible ;  pas- 
i  sionate  conviction  is  his  birthright,  and  there  is  no  more  pre¬ 
judiced  man  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  It  is  perhaps  a  virtue 
in  a  time  of  political  and  religious  flabbiness.  The  Irishman 
on  these  questions  is  at  least  not  flabby.  And  when  I  say  “  these 
questions,”  I  really  mean  all  questions,  for  there  is  nothing 
that  I  know  of  in  Ireland  that  is  not  connected  with  religion 
or  politics  in  some  mysterious  manner,  with  the  result  that  it 
cannot  be  discussed  without  generating  heat.  The  Language 
Question  is  a  case  in  point.  Listening  to  Unionists,  you  would 
imagine  that  there  was  not  a  possible  base  motive  or  under¬ 
hand  trick  to  which  the  leaders  of  the  Gaelic  League  would 
refuse  to  stoop.  The  most  casual  interest  in  the  Irish  tongue 
is  the  manifest  Mark  of  the  Beast,  and  an  Irish  name  on  a 
farm-cart  is  proof  irrefragable  of  political  conspiracy.  The 
Nationalists,  I  must  admit,  are  less  preposterously  illogical;  but 
they  believe  that  they  are  winning,  and  so  they  can  afford  to 
moderate  their  language,  sometimes.  Yet  they  too  detect  the 
meanest  motives  and  the  most  sinister  designs  in  the  Unionists 
who  deride  the  new  Irish  labels  at  the  corners  of  the  streets. 
Everything  in  Ireland  is  a  “job,”  if  you  happen  to  belong  to 
the  unsuccessful  side.  If  you  are  the  one  to  succeed,  then 
naturally  it  is  not  a  “job.”  Detachment  is  not  a  characteristic 
of  the  Irish  judgment.  There  are  many  reasons  to  account  for 
this  fact,  but  that  it  is  a  fact  is  indisputable. 

Is  it  possible  even  for  an  Englishman  who  has  lived  long  in 
Ireland  to  form  a  detached  and  unprejudiced  judgment  on  such 
a  question  as  the  revival  of  the  Irish  language  ?  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that  it  is.  I  will  not  quote  the  old  hackneyed  phrase, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  w^e  English  do  become  Hibernicised , 
often  much  to  our  benefit.  Living  in  a  land  where  battle  is 
the  breath  of  life  and  every  question  is  debated  red-hot,  our 
chilly  blood  runs  faster  and  warmer  (I  need  scarcely  say  this 
is  not  a  physiological  treatise) ,  and  we  begin  to  feel  like  fighting 
various  opinions  which  in  England  we  should  discuss  in  a  purely 
academic  spirit.  Still,  an  Englishman  has  this  in  his  favour, 
that  his  own  countrymen  are  less  likely  to  suspect  him  of  Irish 
or  Nationalist  prejudices,  and  may  believe  that  he  can  look  at 
these  matters  with  some  degree  of  coolness.  It  is  disagreeable 
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to  write  one’s  own  credentials,  but  if  my  view  of  the  present 
Battle  of  the  Books  in  Ireland  is  to  have  any  value  at  all,  it  is 
essential  that  my  readers  should  understand  clearly  where  I 
stand.  As  an  Englishman,  a  Unionist,  and  an  irreclaimable 
Tory,  I  may  surely  be  acquitted  of  any  undue  leaning  to  political 
nationalism  in  the  Home  Ruler’s  sense.  Having  been  in  the 
society  both  of  extreme  Unionists — and  there  is  no  Tory  to  be 
compared  in  intensity  with  the  Irish  Tory — and  of  Nationalists 
of  various  shades  of  opinion,  I  may  pretend  to  some  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  views  of  both  sides.  And  as  a  student  of  Irish 
and  one  not  ignorant  of  other  languages,  I  may  perhaps  be  able 
to  form  a  fair  judgment  of  the  literary  and  linguistic  aspects  of 
the  question.  The  last  thing  a  man  discovers  is  his  personal 
equation  of  prejudice  and  error,  and  I  claim  no  immunity  from 
the  universal  defect ;  but  I  have  tried  to  get  rid  of  prejudice,  and 
I  think  my  diverse  associations  in  Ireland  have  assisted  me  in 
the  endeavour. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  realised  in  England  how  seriously  this 
question  of  the  Irish  language  is  taken  in  Ireland.  You  read 
in  the  parliamentary  reports  question  after  question  about  the 
use  of  the  language,  its  place  in  the  schools,  and  so  on;  but  the 
impression  you  are  apt  to  get  is  that  a  great  deal  of  fuss  is 
being  made  because  the  magistrates  fined  a  farmer  for  putting 
his  name  in  Gaelic  on  his  cart.  The  concrete  trifling  detail 
always  commands  the  attention  of  the  newspaper-reader  at  the 
expense  of  the  general  principle.  The  average  man  will  say, 
quite  accurately,  that  English  is  the  statutory  language  of  Ireland, 
and  the  farmer  wms  legally  bound  to  use  it  on  his  cart.  Further, 
he  wdll  observe  that  few  people  in  Ireland  speak,  still  less  read, 
Gaelic — though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  character  is  quite  as 
easy  to  decipher  as  the  illuminated  texts  in  English  churches 
— and  will  ask  what  is  the  use  of  learning,  teaching,  or  using 
a  language  which  has  apparently  almost  died  out  of  its  own 
accord.  This  might  have  been  approximately  true  twenty  or 
even  ten  years  ago,  but  no  one  who  has  lived  in  Ireland  of  late 
is  under  any  illusion  about  the  vitality  of  Gaelic.  Whatever  it 
w’as  ten  years  ago,  it  is  very  much  alive  now.  One  might  fill 
pages  wuth  statistics,  but  they  are  needless.  Anyone  who  knows 
Ireland  is  fully  aware  that  at  this  moment  there  is  no  question 
which  is  exciting  the  intelligence  of  the  people  more  than  this 
question  of  the  language.  You  see  Gaelic  inscriptions  over  the 
shops,  Gaelic  on  the  street  labels,  Gaelic  in  advertisements,  a 
Gaelic  column  in  newspapers — even  a  marriage  announcement 
in  Gaelic  type  in  the  Unionist  Irish  Times,  to  the  amazed  horror 
of  its  constant  readers.  Gaelic  is  taught  in  thousands  of 
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elementary  schools,  and  will  be  taught  in  all,  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  have  taken  it  under  their  wing.  The  Gaelic  League  is 
everywhere,  and  on  “Language  Day”  in  Dublin,  when  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  the  Irish  tongue  march  in  their  thousands  with  Gaelic 
banners  and  strange  devices,  the  main  streets  at  some  points 
are  almost  impassable.  Gaelic  is  being  made  a  test  for  local 
appointments,  and  very  soon  the  man  who  does  not  know  Irish 
will  have  a  poor  chance  of  any  office  in  the  gift  of  local  councils 
and  boards  of  guardians  in  many  if  not  most  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  Unionist  does  not  minimise  these  facts,  which  meet 
him  on  every  side.  He  views  them  with  dismay  and  detestation  ; 
and  quite  naturally,  for,  since  he  is  determined  not  to  learn 
Irish,  he  sees  various  outlets  for  his  talents  absolutely  closed  to 
him.  He  does  not  blink  the  danger,  and  he  fights  it  d  outrance. 
His  opposition  is  founded  on  the  primitive  instinct  of  self-pre¬ 
servation,  and  no  one  must  blame  him  for  it.  One  can  only 
blame  him  for  not  disarming  the  attack  by  joining  it.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  Unionists  and  Protestants  should 
not  join  the  Gaelic  League,  or  why  they  should  not  become  Irish 
scholars  as  good  as  Nationalists  and  Catholics.  The  weapon 
which  they  believe  is  pointed  at  them  they  can  grasp  by  the 
hilt.  Why  will  they  reject  their  own  salvation?  Because — and 
I  believe  this  to  be  nearly  the  universal  opinion  of  Irish  Unionists 
—they  believe  the  Gaelic  League  and  the  language  movement 
to  be  merely  insidious  agents  in  the  struggle  for  Home  Rule. 
That  is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Unionist  opposition 
to  everything  that  smacks  of  Gaelic.  It  is  believed  to  be  another 
nail  in  the  coffin  of  the  Union. 

Now  this  is  an  argument  that  cannot  be  lightly  brushed  aside 
by  anyone  who  believes  that  the  Union  is  necessary  to  Great 
Britain  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to  Ireland.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  Gaelic  League  is  essentially  a  political  agency,  and 
the  revival  of  the  Irish  language  merely  a  side-wind  to  blow 
away  all  connection  with  England,  there  would  be  no  doubt  at 
111!  that  Unionists  are  justified  in  holding  themselves  aloof.  There 
should  be  no  false  security  of  mind  in  England  on  this  subject. 
The  danger  of  Home  Rule  is  by  no  moans  over.  Of  course  it 
has  always  been  the  unqualified  demand  of  the  United  Irish 
League;  but  I  am  not  referring  to  professional  agitators,  nor  to 
a  flaccid  Cabinet  which  seems  never  to  be  able  to  refuse ;  I  am 
thinking  of  the  Irish  people.  The  quiet  state  of  the  country 
as  a  whole,  compared  with  not  very  distant  years,  is  no  proof 
of  the  contrary.  The  greatest  of  all  causes  of  disquiet,  the  land 
question,  is  almost  settled  in  law,  and  is  being  very  slowly  settled 
in  fact,  and  the  country  consequently  has  rest,  to  a  large  degree ; 
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but  this  material  improvement  has  not  as  yet  changed  the 
aspirations  of  the  people.  It  is  reasonably  argued  that  a  con¬ 
tented  farming  population  owning  its  land  will  not  trouble  itself 
much  about  National  politics,  but  will  keep  its  eyes  fixed  on 
the  balance  at  the  bank.  That  remains  to  be  seen,  but  as  yet 
there  is  little  evidence,  there  has  been  no  time  for  evidence, 
of  any  such  political  change.  At  any  rate,  among  the  towns¬ 
people,  shopkeepers,  and  the  more  alert  and  intelligent  classes 
generally.  Home  Rule  is  not  dead.  It  is  in  the  forefront  of 
every  movement,  and  since  the  Irish  language  is  taken  up  most 
enthusiastically  by  these  very  same  intelligent  classes,  it  is  only 
reasonable  to  infer  that  those  who  are  studying  Gaelic  with  so 
much  zeal  are  quite  likely  to  be  equally  zealous  for  Home  Rule. 
There  is  no  getting  out  of  this  position,  and  no  use  in  blinking 
it.  If  the  majority  of  the  intelligent  Irish,  excluding  a  large 
proportion  of  the  north  and  also  a  great  number  of  the  professional 
and  upper  classes  in  other  parts,  desire  Home  Rule,  and  the 
same  majority  desire  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  as  their  national 
language,  then  the  learning  of  Gaelic  may  consistently,  though 
not  necessarily,  be  regarded  as  a  “plank”  in  the  Home  Rule 
platform. 

Are  people  then  to  be  denied  what  is  in  itself  “good”— 
assuming  it  to  be  so  for  the  sake  of  the  argument — merely  because 
they  hold  political  opinions  which  we  do  not  approve?  Should 
I,  as  a  Tory,  be  justified  in  refusing  education  to  Radicals,  from 
the  fear  that  such  education  might  make  them  more  capable 
opponents?  Granting,  for  the  argument’s  sake,  that  the  study 
of  Gaelic  is  an  instrument  of  intellectual  development,  are  we 
to  denounce  and  oppose  it  and  keep  the  people  back  because  we 
are  afraid  of  their  development?  It  seems  a  cowardly  and  short¬ 
sighted  policy.  One  might  almost  as  well  argue  that  it  would 
be  right  to  underfeed  Nationalists  for  fear  they  should  give 
us  a  thrashing.  If  the  Irish  language  be  useful,  as  an  educational 
asset,  the  true  Unionist  policy  is  to  acquire  it.  If  it  tend  to 
develop  the  national  character,  the  Unionists,  who  are  every 
whit  as  Irish  as  the  Nationalists,  and  have  just  as  little  liking 
for  English  ways  or  English  government — save  only  the  link  of 
Union — ought  to  take  advantage  of  it  just  as  much  as  their 
opponents.  It  is  the  old  story  of  why  do  not  the  Roman  Catholics 
capture  Trinity  College?  Why  do  not  the  Unionists  leaven  the 
Gaelic  League? 

But  we  have  left  out  the  very  important  fact  that  although 
the  great  majority  of  its  members  are  probably  Home  Rulers, 
the  Gaelic  League  is  essentially  and  avowedly  non-political.  I 
do  not  belong  to  it,  but  I  know  there  is  no  political  test,  and  I 
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or  anyone  else  who  cares  about  the  study  of  Irish  could  be 
admitted  as  a  member  to-morrow.  It  is  a  mere  confusion  of 
thought  to  argue  that  because  the  members  of  a  society  are  largely 
of  one  political  colour,  therefore  the  society  itself  is  organised 
on  a  political  basis.  The  Athenaeum  Club  is  widely  associated 
in  the  popular  mind  with  bishops.  Many  years  ago  I  w’as  elected 
a  member;  was  I  therefore  obliged  to  become  a  bishop,  or  even 
to  take  Orders,  or  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  at  all?  Oxford 
used  to  be  always  regarded  as  a  hot-bed  of  “Puseyism.”  Am 
I,  therefore,  as  an  Oxford  man  who  even  had  the  dangerous 
honour  of  being  acquainted  with  Dr.  Pusey,  necessarily  a 
"  Tractarian  ”?  If  the  Gaelic  League  is  preponderantly 
Nationalist,  it  is  not  by  reason  of  its  constitution.  It  is  because 
the  majority  of  Irishmen  happen  to  be  Nationalists,  and  because 
the  Unionists,  for  the  most  part,  stand  aloof.  I  do  not  in  the 
least  believe  in  the  political  terrors  of  the  League,  but  I  do 
believe  in  its  educational  value. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question,  which  has  been  only  assumed 
so  far,  whether  Irish  is  an  educational  asset.  Whether  it  be 
or  not  does  not  affect  its  vitality,  for,  useless  or  valuable,  it  has 
“come  to  stay,”  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  and  nothing  now  will 
stop  its  progress.  A  little  time  ago  one  might  have  thought 
it  merely  a  passing  fashion ;  there  is  no  room  for  such  a  thought 
now.  Still,  while  accepting  the  fact  as  indisputable  and  in¬ 
evitable.  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  feel  assured  that  it  is  not 
downright  folly  or  madness.  If  the  Irish  people  insist  upon 
having  a  toy,  they  must  have  it,  provided  that  it  will  not  cut 
their  fingers ;  but  one  would  prefer  that  it  were  not  merely  a 
toy  that  they  set  their  hearts  on.  Now  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  a  language  may  be  a  desirable  study.  (We  may  leave 
out  its  commercial  use,  for  no  one  has  ever  predicted  any  con¬ 
siderable  commercial  benefits  from  the  acquisition  of  Gaelic ; 
indeed,  the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  indignantly  repudiate 
so  unworthy  a  motive  for  cultivating  Irish.)  There  is  the  edu¬ 
cational  value  of  studying  a  language  merely  as  a  linguistic  exer¬ 
cise,  and  there  is  the  wider  educational  value  of  gaining  access 
to  a  national  literature.  The  advocates  of  Gaelic  have  hardly 
laid  enough  stress  on  the  advantages  of  bilingual  education.  If 
yon  take  two  boys  of  equal  mental  capacity  (if  such  could  be 
found),  one  of  whom  knows  only  English,  whilst  the  other  knows 
both  English  and  French,  or  English  and  Latin,  there  will  be 
no  doubt  whatever  as  to  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  trained 
intellect.  That  is,  of  course,  one  reason  why  Latin  has  continued 
so  long  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all  educational  methods  in 
Europe;  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  tendency  to 
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dislodge  Latin  from  its  old  pre-eminence  is  not  an  attack  on  the 
bilingual  idea,  but  really  an  effort  to  substitute  another  language, 
the  language  of  mathematics  and  exact  science,  which  has  a 
similar  and  (as  its  supporters  maintain)  a  superior  influence  in 
training  the  mind  in  exact  methods.  That  is  what  Latin  is 
meant  to  do.  English,  with  its  deficiency  in  inflections  and 
syntax,  can  never  furnish  the  exact  training  that  an  inflectional 
and  highly  syntactical  language  can  give.  Most  hoys  were  not 
made  to  learn  Latin  so  much  for  the  contents  of  its  literature, 
of  which  they  usually  touched  only  the  bare  outskirts,  as  for 
the  sake  of  the  grammatical  training ;  it  is  perfectly  easy  in  a 
brief  conversation  on  any  literary  subject  to  discover  the  presence 
or  absence  of  w^hat  is  called  a  classical  education.  What  Latin 
has  done  for  Europe,  Gaelic  may  do,  as  a  training  instrument,  for 
Ireland.  Setting  aside  the  contents  of  the  two  literatures,  Gaelic 
provides  ample  exercise  for  mental  training  in  its  elaborate  acci¬ 
dence,  its  beautiful  phonetic  system,  its  exquisite  flexibility,  and 
its  copious  vocabulary.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  disquisition 
on  Irish  philology,  even  were  I  competent  to  give  it,  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  remark,  as  a  student  and  professor  of  languages, 
that  I  know  very  few  that  possess  such  a  charm  and  variety 
as  the  Irish  Gaelic.  There  are  special  peculiarities  of  accidence 
and  phonetics  that  are  positively  fascinating  to  a  linguist.  A 
great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the  absurdities 
of  Gaelic  spelling,  the  superfluity  of  vowels,  and  the  complexities 
of  “  aspiration,”  and  so  forth.  There  are  valid  reasons  for  these 
apparent  complexities  which  become  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  even  an  elementary  knowdedge  of  the  language ;  and  once 
the  delightful  phonetic  principle  of  caol  le  caol  is  grasped,  the 
vowel  system  is  seen  in  its  real  beauty.  It  is  an  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  language,  I  rejoice  to  add,  for  this  quality  of  difficulty  is  one 
of  the  chief  justifications  for  its  employment  as  an  educational 
instrument.  The  boy  who  has  really  mastered  Irish  has 
learned  how  to  use  the  brain.  No  other  language  wall  seem 
unconquerable  to  him ;  he  will  have  the  grammatical  apparatus 
which  he  needs  for  the  easier  languages,  such  as  German,  and 
unless  fate  compels  him  to  attack  Bussian,  or  Arabic,  or  Chinese, 
he  may  consider  his  linguistic  preparation  equal  to  most  emer¬ 
gencies.  He  has  gained  the  key  which  will  pick  a  good  many 
locks.  It  is  true  that  the  form  of  the  language  as  now  taught 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  shorn  of  some  of  the  refinements  of 
the  accidence.  There  is  a  lamentable  preference  for  the  so-callcd 
”  analytic  verb,”  in  place  of  the  true  synthetic  conjugation.  But 
this  is  incidental  to  the  early  stage  of  a  linguistic  revival,  and 
already  there  are  hopes  of  improvement.  Just  as  the  Athenians 
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have  almost  in  one’s  own  memory  restored  classical  forms  and 
got  rid  of  much  that  defaced  modem  Greek,  so  the  Irish  may 
soon  begin  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  crude  forms  are  unworthy 
of  an  exquisitely  flexible  synthetic  language. 

The  educational  value  of  such  a  language  cannot  be  disputed ; 
but  apart  from  this,  has  Gaelic  any  “use”?  If  by  “use”  be 
meant  money-value ,  I  have  already  said  that  no  one  expects  Irish 
to  be  of  much  use  to  correspondence  clerks  and  merchants,  in 
the  way  that  French  or  German  w’ould  be  of  use.  For  “  getting 
on”  in  the  wmrld,  in  a  commercial  house,  or  outside  Ireland, 
French  or  German  would  be  infinitely  more  useful.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  Irish  boys  and  girls,  and  their  teachers  as 
a  rule,  do  not  care  a  fig  for  French  or  German,  but  they  do  care 
a  great  deal  for  Irish.  They  want  to  learn  Irish,  as  they  w’ant 
no  other  language  on  earth.  The  passion  may  have  been  arti¬ 
ficially  stimulated  at  first,  for  whatever  reason  you  please  to 
impute,  but  it  is  a  genuine  passion  now  in  a  large  part  of 
Ireland,  and  there  is  no  such  passion  for  any  other  study.  We 
have  to  take  facts  as  they  are,  and  this  being  a  fact,  we  must 
leave  aside  altogether  the  question  whether  some  other  language 
would  not  be  more  profitable.  They  do  not  want  some  other 
language,  and  they  do  want  Irish.  But  they  do  not  want  it 
merely  as  a  linguistic  exercise.  They  want  it  because  it  contains 
their  national  literature.  The  value  of  this  literature  has  been 
the  subject  of  very  conflicting  statements.  Enthusiastic  Gaelic 
scholars  like  Dr.  Douglas  Hyde  set  a  perhaps  extravagant  value 
upon  it.  Others,  especially  those  who  do  not  know  any  Irish, 
say  that  there  is  no  Irish  literature  worth  the  trouble  of  reading. 
It  rather  depends  upon  w'hat  one  understands  by  “literature.” 
If  any  one  hopes  to  find  a  Dante,  or  a  Virgil,  or  an  iFschylus 
among  Gaelic  poets,  he  will  doubtless  suffer  disappointment ;  but 
if  a  wide  and  varied  collection  of  sagas,  and  chronicles,  and 
hagiographies,  and  a  rich  and  peculiarly  sensitive  lyrical  vein  will 
content  him,  there  is  plenty  of  material  in  Gaelic  literature. 
If  there  were  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  attraction  it  is  exerting,  not  only  on  Irish  students,  but 
on  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and  American  scholars, 
who  can  have  no  national  sentiment  to  inspire  their  zeal.  The 
enthusiasm  for  Irish  abroad  has  been  compared  to  the  eagerness 
which  was  excited  by  Sanskrit  a  century  ago,  or  even  to  the 
passion  for  Greek  at  the  “Revival  of  Learning.”  Is  it  con¬ 
ceivable  that  without  a  rich  and  important  literature  such  scholars 
as  Zimmer,  Whitley  Stokes,  Standish  Hayes  O’Grady,  Kuno 
Meyer,  and  many  more,  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Irish?  Indeed,  though  the  treasures  of  Irish  literature 
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are  as  yet  but  partly  explored,  still  less  printed,  there  are  enough 
translations  already  by  competent  scholars  to  convince  the  most 
sceptical  on  this  point. 

But  the  whole  question  is  really  beside  the  point.  Only  real 
students  learn  languages  for  the  sake  of  the  literature.  For  one 
person  who  learns  French  in  order  to  read  Corneille  there  are 
a  thousand  who  learn  it  in  order  to  check  the  addition  at  a 
Paris  restaurant  or  to  read  a  modern  novel.  The  bulk  of  the 
people  never  read  “  literature.”  Even  in  English,  the  popularity 
of  the  sixpenny  detective  story,  with  its  excruciating  verbiage- 
even  ‘‘the  poverty  of  the  English  language”  shall  not  compel 
me  to  call  it  ‘‘  style  ” — and  its  hackneyed  phraseology  irretrievably 
damns  our  nation  as  lovers  of  literature.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Irish  will  fall  so  low.  They  have  a  love  of  literature,  especially 
if  it  be  national,  and  I  can  see  many  signs  that,  if  the  old 
literature  does  not  content  them,  or  if  they  cannot  read  it— 
for  to  ask  them  to  read  Middle  Irish  is  like  setting  an  English 
elementary  schoolboy  to  read  Chaucer — there  are  plenty  of 
cultivated  minds  eager  to  furnish  them  with  a  new  literature 
by  living  Irishmen.  The  plays  that  in  recent  years  have  been 
produced  and  performed  in  Gaelic  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere  stand 
in  refreshing  contrast  to  the  conventional  society  drama  of 
London  and  the  provinces.  There  is  no  lack  of  talent  or  in¬ 
spiration  among  living  Gaelic  writers,  and  the  demand  which  is 
daily  swelling  will  not  fail  of  its  supply. 

Yet,  apart  from  the  actual  literary  value  of  what  has  come 
down  from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  what  is  now  being  put  forth 
by  modern  Irishmen,  there  is  another  incentive  to  the  study 
of  Irish  which  no  one  can  gainsay.  It  is  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
centive  that  can  exist.  The  Irish  people  want  to  learn  Irish 
because  it  is  Irish — just  that.  It  is  enough.  I  am  not  going  into 
the  questions  :  Is  ‘  ‘  Ireland  a  Nation  ”  ?  Is  there  such  a  thing 
as  a  genuine  Celtic  people  in  Ireland?  Are  not  the  Irish  as 
mixed  and  as  English  a  race  as  the  English  themselves?  We 
have  heard  all  this  dinned  into  our  ears  till  we  are  sick.  Face 
is  not  the  only  factor  in  nationality ;  sentiment  cuts  far  deeper, 
and  if  anyone  who  has  lived  in  Ireland  and  knows  the  people 
ventures  to  say  that  they  are  not  a  distinct  people  with  national 
characteristics  and  an  intense  national  sentiment — not  by  any 
means  confined  to  any  class,  religion,  region,  or  political  section 
— he  must  be  blind  and  deaf  and  without  understanding. 

Does  any  one  deny  the  individuality  of  the  Scottish  character, 
or  the  strongly  marked  distinction  between  the  Highlander  and 
the  Lowlander?  The  Battle  of  the  Books  is  being  fought  in 
Scotland  too,  and  Mr.  Morston  Macdonald  of  Largie  has 
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defended  the  teaching  of  Gaelic  in  the  Highland  schools  on  much 
the  same  lines  that  I  had  adopted  before  I  read  his  vigorous 
letter  in  the  Times  of  last  August  24th. 

We  look  forward  (he  says)  with  apprehension  to  the  time  when  the  whole 
Empire  shall  have  been  levelled  to  a  single  standard  of  cockney  dulness, 
when  local  feeling,  costume,  customs,  and  speech  shall  have  perished,  and 
all  that  we  have  in  exchange  for  our  soul  is  .  .  .  commercial  efi&ciency  .  .  . 
We  believe  that  it  is  possible,  by  the  preservation  of  our  ancient  tongue,  and 
the  individuality  which  we  Highlanders  have  inherited  from  our  forefathers, 
to  contribute  something  to  the  good  of  the  Empire  which  is  in  no  sense 
incompatible  with  commercial  efficiency,  but  which  once  lost  no  amount  of 
commercial  efficiency  could  ever  restore.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  the  Gaelic 
Highlander  has  certain  gifts  of  character  which  can  be  of  special  service 
to  the  Empire,  and  we  believe  that  to  crush  these  in  the  insane  desire  for 
homogeneity  is  a  false  and  short-sighted  policy.  The  true  statesmanship 
is  rather  to  foster  and  encourage  all  that  goes  to  build  up  character  and 
preserve  individuality. 

It  is  this  intense  national  feeling,  this  distinct  nationality, 
that  craves  for  its  own  language  and  literature,  no  matter  what 
its  contents ;  and  it  is  in  order  to  foster  this  national  feeling  and 
maintain  these  national  characteristics  that  the  leaders  of  the 
language  movement  devote  themselves  to  the  spread  of  Gaelic 
studies.  It  may  be  mixed  up  with  current  politics,  but  it  is 
not  a  political  movement ;  it  may  tend  towards  the  possible 
realisation  of  Home  Eule,  but  political  separation  is  not  its 
object.  That  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  essential  character 
and  life  of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  prevention  of  the  deadly 
process  of  grinding  all  people  to  the  same  uninteresting  com¬ 
mercial  level.  The  apostles  of  Gaelic  do  not  dispute  the  greatness 
of  much  that  is  in  the  English  character,  though  they  sometimes 
speak  unadvisedly  with  their  tongue  on  the  subject.  But  they 
do  not  want  to  be  turned  into  English  any  more  than  we 
want  to  be  turned  into  Germans.  They  will  use  any 
means,  and  the  language  is  the  most  potent  of  all,  to  escape 
the  curse  of  cosmopolitanism,  or,  as  they  put  it,  with  a  more 
limited  outlook,  Anglicisation.  And  who  is  to  throw  the  first 
stone  at  them?  Do  any  of  us,  outside  the  elect  of  the  philo¬ 
sophers,  wish  to  have  our  national  character  and  temperament 
tampered  with?  Should  we  like  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and 
Ireland  to  be  turned  into  exactly  the  same  shape,  like  the  four 
legs  of  a  table?  “Highlanders,”  writes  the  Eev.  J.  C. 
Maclellan,  “  in  the  sound  philosophy  of  the  Apostle,  believe  that 
nationalities,  like  individuals,  have  diversities  of  gifts,  and  that 
they  each  have  a  distinctive  and  healthy  contribution  to  make  to 
the  body  politic.”  And  why  not  Irishmen — as  national  as  you 
please?  There  is  no  need  to  descant  upon  the  virtues  and  charm 
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of  the  Irishman,  nor  yet  on  his  defects;  still  less  on  the  Irish¬ 
woman,  in  whom  I  admit  no  defects.  It  is  enough  that  they 
are  distinctively  Irish,  and  they  intend  to  remain  so.  For  my 
part,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  they  give  us,  and  their  unique 
capacity  for  disquieting  our  pet  theories  and  convictions,  I  would 
not  change  the  Irish  character  if  I  had  Aladdin’s  lamp  to  work 
the  miracle.  Siium  cuique.  Let  each  nationality  possess  at 
least  its  own  character  unmolested ;  let  us  not  attempt  to  make 
a  Finland  or  a  Caucasus  of  Eire.  Let  her  develop  her  own 
nature  in  her  own  way,  without  the  imposition  of  profane  hands. 
There  is  a  'pietas  of  nations,  as  well  as  of  families,  erga  patriam 
aut  parentes,  as  Cicero  tells  us,  and  the  more  Ireland  loves  her 
past,  the  more  she  will  respect  herself  in  the  present,  and  with 
a  fuller  life  and  wider  knowledge  we  may  perhaps  hope  that  in 
time  she  may  even  come  to  respect — I  do  not  say  like — her  nearest 
neighbour. 


Stanley  Lane-Poole. 


Mil.  BEllNAllD  SHAW  AS  CRITIC. 


Under  the  title  Dramatic  Opinions  and  Essays,  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  has  lately  reprinted  a  selection  from  the  articles  on  the 
English  theatre  contributed  by  him  to  the  Saturday  Review  be¬ 
tween  the  years  189-1  and  1898.  In  an  “  Author’s  Apology,”  he 
confesses  that  his  instinct  had  been  to  leave  these  articles  to 
slumber  in  the  files  of  that  periodical.  But  everyone  who  reads 
them  in  their  collected  form  will  rejoice  that  he  resisted  it,  for 
they  contain  some  of  the  most  brilliant  work  he  has  ever  done. 
And  they  are  much  moi’e  than  merely  brilliant.  Underlying  all 
their  wit  and  irony  you  find  a  sanity  of  judgment,  a  prevailing 
good  sense,  which  brilliant  criticism  is  apt  to  lack.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  Mr.  Sbaw  makes  a  ‘‘  gallery  stroke  ”  or  overstates  his 
case  to  enforce  a  point.  But  the  total  impression  left  by  these 
two  volumes  is  of  a  man  grappling  earnestly  and  seriously  with  the 
problems  of  the  theatre  in  England,  not  of  a  humourist  amusing 
himself  and  us  at  its  expense.  And  that  impression  is  very  wel¬ 
come.  For  it  is  this  note  of  seriousness,  of  earnestness,  that  is 
so  lamentably  lacking  in  the  dramatic  criticism  of  to-day.  “  Weari¬ 
ness  of  the  theatre  is  the  prevailing  note  of  London  criticism,” 
says  Mr.  Shaw  in  his  “Apology.” 

Only  tlio  ablest  critics  believe  that  the  theatre  is  really  important  :  in 
iny  time  none  of  them  would  claim  for  it,  as  I  claimed  for  it,  that  it  is 
as  important  ns  the  Church  was  in  the  IMiddle  Ages  and  much  more 
important  than  the  Church  was  in  London  in  the  years  under  review.  .  .  . 

I  took  the  theatre  seriously,  and  preached  about  it  instead  of  merely  chron¬ 
icling  its  nows  and  alternately  petting  and  snubbing  it  as  a  licentious 
but  privileged  form  of  public  entertainment.  And  this,  I  believe,  is  why 
my  sermons  gave  so  little  offence. 

Mr.  Shaw  in  this  shows  himself  as  acute  a  critic  of  his  own 
work  as  he  is  of  the  work  of  others.  His  dramatic  criticisms  are 
sermons.  He  puts  serious  truths  in  a  humorous  way,  and  lightens 
his  weightiest  discourses  with  a  laugh,  but  that  is  merely  a 
trick  of  style.  Look  below  the  surface  and  you  find  a  moral  fer¬ 
vour  that  is  almost  portentous.  The  real  Mr.  Shaw  is  not  a  jester. 
He  is  a  Boanerges.  Listen  to  this  if  you  doubt  it  :  — 

When  I  saw  a  stage  version  of  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  announced  for 
production,  I  shook  my  head,  knowing  that  Bunyan  is  far  too  great  a 
dramatist  for  our  theatre,  which  has  never  been  resolute  enough,  even  in  its 
lewdness  and  venality,  to  win  the  respect  and  interest  w'hich  positive, 
powerful  wickedness  always  engages,  much  less  the  services  of  men  of 
heroic  conviction.  Its  greatest  catch,  Shakespeare,  wrote  for  the  theatre 
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because,  with  extraordinary  artistic  powers,  he  understood  nothing  and 
believed  nothing.  Thirty-six  big  plays  in  five  blank  verse  acts,  and  (as 
Mr.  Ruskin,  I  think,  once  pointed  out)  not  a  single  hero  I  Only  one  man 
in  them  all  who  believes  in  life,  enjoys  life,  thinks  life  worth  living,  and 

has  a  sincere,  unrhetorical  tear  dropped  over  his  death-bed,  and  that  man _ 

FalstaffI  What  a  crew  they  are — these  Saturday  to  Monday  athletic  stock¬ 
broker  Orlandos,  these  villains,  fools,  clowns,  drunkards,  cowards,  intriguers, 
fighters,  lovers,  patriots,  hypochondriacs,  who  mistake  themselves 
(and  are  mistaken  by  the  author)  for  philosophers;  princes  without  any 
sense  of  public  duty,  futile  pessimists  who  imagine  they  are  confronting 
a  barren  and  uncanny  world  when  they  are  only  contemplating  their  own 
worthlessness . 

This  is  not  the  voice  of  a  jester.  It  is  the  voice  of  Dr.  Clifford. 
Again,  of  Miss  Mary  Anderson’s  autobiography,  he  writes  :  — 

Note  how  she  assumes,  this  girl  who  thinks  she  has  been  an  artist,  that 
the  object  of  going  on  the  stage  is  to  sparkle  in  the  world  and  that  the 
object  of  life  is  happiness  I 

One  can  almost  hear  the  thump  on  the  cushion  as  the  preacher 
utters  that  sentence.  Yet  I  fancy  most  people  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  regarding  Mr.  Shaw’s  attitude  towards  the  theatre  as  one 
of  flippant  tolerance  largely  tinged  with  contempt.  The  re¬ 
publication  of  these  criticisms  should  serve  to  correct  that  impres¬ 
sion.  One  would  rather  like  to  hear,  by  the  way,  what  the 
“object  of  life’’  really  is  from  Mr.  Shaw’s  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  some  day  he  will  write  a  play  about  it. 

It  was  then  as  a  driving  force  rather  than  ns  a  critic  that  Mr. 
Shaw  was  of  most  service  to  the  theatre  of  the  ’nineties.  As  a 
critic  he  had  conspicuous  weaknesses.  His  dramatic  sympathies 
were  not  very  wide.  He  was  only  really  interested  in  one  kind 
of  play,  and  he  was  not  quite  fair  to  the  kind  of  play  that  did  not 
interest  him.  Set  him  to  wTite  on  Magda  or  The  Master  Builder, 
and  you  could  rely  on  obtaining  an  acute  and  well-considered 
judgment.  But  with  the  average  romantic  drama  or  the  average 
conventional  comedy  he  was  helpless.  He  had  not  the  tempera¬ 
ment  which  suffers  fools  gladly,  and  when  he  was  bored  he  was 
merciless.  Moreover,  as  he  himself  admits,  he  did  not  aim  at 
impartiality.  “  I  have  never  claimed  for  myself  the  divine  attri¬ 
bute  of  justice,’’  he  says  blandly.  His  articles  were  “a  siege 
laid  to  the  theatre  of  the  nineteenth  century  by  an  author  who 
had  to  cut  his  way  into  it  at  the  point  of  the  pen  and  throw-  some 
of  its  defenders  into  the  moat.’’  In  fact,  as  he  confesses,  he  con¬ 
stantly  accused  his  opponents  of  failure  because  they  were  not 
doing  what  he  wanted,  whereas  they  w’ere  often  succeeding  quite 
brilliantly  in  doing  what  they  themselves  wanted.  He  set  up 
his  owm  standard  of  w-hat  the  drama  should  be  and  how'  it 
should  be  presented,  and  used  all  his  art  to  make  every  deviation 
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tin  aiming  at  this  standard,  every  recalcitrance  in  approaching  it, 
every  refusal  to  accept  it  seem  ridiculous  and  old  fashioned.  This 
is  not  the  ideal  attitude  for  a  critic ,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  one  which  Mr.  Shaw  shares  with  almost  everyone  who  writes 
about  the  theatre  in  London  at  the  present  time.  Our  dramatic 
critics,  as  a  class,  are  always  asking  whether  the  dramatist  is 
doing  what  they  w^ant,  instead  of  giving  their  minds  to  the  only 
I  question  of  any  importance  critically,  namely,  whether  he  has 
done  what  he  wants,  and  done  it  competently.  It  is  not  criticism 
to  denounce  Hedda  Gabler  because  it  is  not  Charley’s  Aunt.  The 
author  of  Hedda  Gabler  aimed  at  the  naturalistic  presentation  of 
a  certain  group  of  characters  under  the  conditions  of  ordinary 
life  as  it  is  lived  to-day.  The  author  of  Charley’s  Aunt  had  a 
totally  different  object,  namely,  to  make  us  laugh.  That,  and 
that  only.  What  the  critic  has  to  do  is  to  realise  what  the 
dramatist’s  aim  has  been,  and  to  tell  us  whether  he  has  hit  or 
missed  it,  not  to  scold  him  because  he  has  not  aimed  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  not  criticism  to  “  slate  ”  a  circus  rider  because 
he  rides  on  horseback  instead  of  playing  Hamlet,  even  though 
the  critic  is  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw.  Yet  this  is  what  Mr.  Shaw  came 
near  doing  at  times,  and  what  his  brother  critics  of  to-day  are 
almost  alwmys  doing. 

Another  defect  of  his,  closely  allied  to  this,  arises  from  a 
certain  narrowness  of  sympathy.  _Mr.  Shaw  is  a  reformer  and 
a  propagandist.  He  feels  keenly  when  he  feels  at  all.~J  But  he 
only  feels  a  certain  number  of  things,  and  everything  outside  these 
leaves  him  cold.  “  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest  ”  with  him.^He  is 
therefore  quite  intolerant  of  the  theatre  considered  merely  as 
entertainment.  For  him  the  drama  is  a  criticism  of  life  or 
it  is  nothing.  He  is  quite  willing  that  it  should  amuse,  but  only 
so  long  as  it  also  instructs.  This  makes  him  a  sympathetic  and 
discerning  judge  of  such  plays  as  those  of  Hauptmann  or  Brieux, 
but  rather  disqualifies  him  from  dealing  with,  say.  The  Import¬ 
ance  of  Being  Earnest.  Here  is  his  judgment  of  that  play  :  — 

I  cannot  say  that  I  cared  greatly  for  The  Importance  of  Being  Earnest. 
It  amused  me  of  course;  but  unless  comedy  touches  me  as  well  as  amuses 
me  it  leaves  me  with  a  sense  of  having  wasted  my  evening.  I  go  to 
the  theatre  to  be  moved  to  laughter,  not  to  be  tickled  or  bustled  into  it; 
and  that  is  why,  though  I  laugh  ns  much  as  anybody  at  a  farcical  comedy, 
I  am  out  of  spirits  before  the  end  of  the  second  act,  and  out  of  temper 
before  the  end  of  the  third,  my  miserable  mechanical  laughter  intensifying 
these  symptoms  at  every  outburst.  If  the  public  ever  becomes  intelligent 
enough  to  know  when  it  is  really  enjoying  itself  and  when  it  is  not,  there 
will  be  an  end  of  farcical  comedy. 

“  Wasted  my  evening  !”  That  is  the  true  attitude  of  the  serious 
person  towards  laughter.  Life  is  the  preface  to  eternity.  Every 
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moment  dies  a  man.  Oh,  let  us  reflect  on  this,  my  brothers! 
It  is  rather  splendid  to  find  a  wit  and  a  humourist  of  Mr.  Shaw’s 
brilliancy  taking  this  view,  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  genius.  For  myself,  though  I  too  am  a  serious 
person,  I  am  only  too  grateful  when  I  am  amused  in  the  English 
theatre  at  all,  and  my  “  miserable  mechanical  laughter”  neither 
gives  me  moral  qualms  nor  upsets  my  temper. 

The  fact  is  of  course  the  contemporary  theatre  is  too  various 
a  subject  for  any  one  man  to  treat  adequately.  Stretching  as 
it  does  from  the  musical  play,  which  is  practically  a  music-hall 
entertainment,  at  one  end,  to  Ibsen  and  Maxim  Gorki,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  the  author  of  Everyman  at  the  other,  it  is  hopeless 
to  expect  any  one  mind  to  deal  adequately  or  even  fairly  with  all 
its  manifestations.  To  ask  Mr.  Walkley  or  Mr.  Shaw  to  criticise 
the  average  slushy  sentimentality,  or  the  average  romantic  fatuity, 
or  the  average  musical  idiocy,  is  neither  fair  to  the  author  nor 
to  the  manager.  A  critic  can  be  too  good  for  his  job,  just  as 
he  can  be  too  bad  for  it.  A  wise  editor,  in  fact,  would  keep  a 
pack  of  critics,  and  turn  on  a  different  man  for  different  classes 
of  work.  You  do  not  set  an  Art  critic  to  ‘‘  WTite  up  ”  a  police 
case.  Why  expect  Mr.  Archer  to  be  any  more  successful  with 
the  light-hearted  productions  of  Mr.  George  Edwardes?  The 
wise  editor,  realising  this,  wdll  retain  a  person  of  advanced  sym¬ 
pathies  to  attend  the  productions  of  the  Court  and  the  Stage 
Society,  and  a  comfortable  sensible  Philistine  for  those  of  His 
Majesty’s  and  the  Haymarket.  Then  everybody  w'ould  be  satis¬ 
fied,  and  the  criticisms  would  have  some  value,  being  w’ritten  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  persons  whom  the  pieces  were  intended  to 
please. 

Mr.  Shaw,  however,  w’ould  not  agree  with  this  view.  It 
w^ould  not  fit  in  wuth  his  intellectual  position  as  propagandist.  If 
a  thing  does  not  go  his  way  he  is  not  content  to  let  it  go  its 
own.  He  must  denounce  it.  Nor  does  he  attach  any  sentimental 
importance  to  critical  detachment.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  he 
actually  disapproves  of  it  as  a  form  of  indifference.  His  mission 
as  critic  then  was  to  attack  or  defend,  not  to  estimate.  And  if 
the  attack  wms  occasionally  infuriating  to  the  people  wdio  did  not 
happen  to  agree  with  it,  Mr.  Shaw'  did  not  mind  that.  ‘‘  In  this 
w'orld,”  he  remarks,  ‘‘  if  you  do  not  say  a  thing  in  an  irritating 
W'ay  you  may  just  as  w’ell  not  say  it  at  all,  since  nobody  will 
trouble  themselves  about  anything  that  does  not  trouble  them. 
The  attention  given  to  criticism  is  in  direct  proportion  to  its  in- 
digestibility.”  Mr.  Shaw  might  do  w'orse  than  prefix  that  sen¬ 
tence  to  his  forthcoming  volume  of  plays.  It  would  be  a  valuable 
guide  to  his  reviewers,  and  might  help  them  to  keep  their  tempers. 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  thing  about  these  articles  is  the 
way  in  which  they  have  retained  their  freshness.  It  is  a  hazard¬ 
ous  thing  to  republish  fifteen-year-old  contributions  to  a  weekly 
paper.  They  are  apt  to  wear  a  somewhat  faded  air  after  that 
period.  And  this  is  a  pity,  for  it  makes  one  wonder,  on  re-reading 
them,  whether  they  ever  were  so  amusing  after  all.  “  Punch 
isn’t  as  good  as  it  used  to  be,”  said  someone  to  Douglas  Jerrold. 

“  My  dear  fellow,”  replied  Jerrold,  “it  never  was.”  Mr.  Shaw’s 
criticisms,  I  am  glad  to  say,  survive  the  test  of  republication 
triumphantly.  Time  seems  to  have  left  no  mark  on  them.  The 
merit  of  this  is  partly,  of  course,  Mr.  Shaw’s.  Bad  work  could 
not  possibly  wear  so  well.  But  some  of  it  is  due  to  the  subject 
with  which  they  deal.  Collect  into  a  volume  a  series  of  old 
articles  on  the  politics,  or  literature,  or  sociology,  or  painting  of 
the  early  ’nineties,  and  they  wull  seem  hopelessly  musty.  The 
questions  they  discuss  have  been  settled  long  since  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  else  they  have  ceased  to  interest  us.  Our  point  of 
view  has  shifted  so  much  since  they  were  written  that  we  can 
scarcely  understand  them,  far  less  find  them  readable.  But  with 
the  English  theatre  the  case  is  different.  Politics,  sociology, 
literature.  Fine  Art,  have  moved  in  England  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  New  ideas  have  come  in,  old  ideas  have  gone  out.  The 
English  theatre  has  not  moved  at  all.  The  plays,  the  managers, 
the  actors  are  unchanged.  The  names  are  different.  Smith  has 
replaced  Brown  in  this  capacity  or  that,  but  behind  the  names 
the  realities  are  unaltered,  and  Smith  is  merely  Brown  over 
again.  At  times,  of  course,  some  movement  seems  to  be  taking 
place.  There  is  supposed  to  be  one  going  on  at  Sloane  Square 
just  now.  But  that  is  a  mere  ripple  on  the  surface  of  contem¬ 
porary  drama.  The  bulk  of  our  playhouses  are  quite  unaffected 
by  it.  It  will  soon  die way,  and  the  English  theatre,  which 
seemed  to  be  stirring  for  a  moment  uneasily  in  its  sleep,  will  turn 
over  and  doze  off  again.  The  London  stage  of  to-day  as  a  w’hole 
is  the  London  stage  of  fifteen  years  ago,  its  managers  uncon¬ 
verted,  its  methods  and  policy  unchanged.  The  Court  Theatre 
has  just  given  a  few  tentative  matinees  of  Hedda  Gahler.  Miss 
Eobins  was  doing  the  same  fifteen  years  ago.  At  the  St.  James’s 
Mr.  Pinero  has  replaced  Mrs.  Tanqueray  with  His  House  in 
Order — not  exactly  progress.  The  Stage  Society  is  merely  the 
Independent  Theatre  in  a  new  incarnation.  Musical  comedy  is 
still  the  mainstay  of  our  most  successful  managements.  Plus  qa 
change  plus  e’est  la  meme  chose. 

And  if  the  plays  and  the  managers  are  unaltered,  so  too  arc 
the  dramatic  critics.  When  the  recent  Hedda  Gahler  matinees 
took  place  I  had  the  curiosity  to  read  the  Press  notices  of  them. 
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I  think  I  read  all  that  appeared  in  any  paper  of  the  slightest 
importance,  and  there  was  scarcely  one  that  might  not  have  been 
transferred  unaltered  from  the  papers  of  fifteen  years  ago.  There 
were  exceptions,  of  course,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
writers  time  seemed  to  have  stood  still  during  those  fifteen  years. 
The  Bourbons  stand  condemned  before  history  because  they  had 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing.  Our  dramatic  critics  have 
bettered  this  example.  They  have  learnt  nothing  and  forgotten 
everything.  It  is  not  that  their  criticisms  of  the  play  were  what 
is  called  unfavourable.  That  would  have  been  of  small  import¬ 
ance.  It  is  that  they  were  so  out  of  date,  so  unmarked  by  any 
appreciation  of  the  aims  and  the  tendencies  of  modern  dramatic 
art  or  of  Ibsen’s  position  in  the  world  of  Letters.  Ibsen  might 
have  been  the  merest  amateur,  the  rawest  dramatic  botcher,  to 
judge  by  the  contemptuous  tone  with  which  his  play  was  treated. 
His  critics  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  they  were  dealing  with 
the  work  of  the  most  famous  dramatist  whom  the  nineteenth 
century  produced,  whose  fame  is  acknowledged  in  every  country 
in  the  ■world,  and  whose  influence  on  the  theatre  of  to-day  dwarfs 
that  of  all  his  contemporaries  to  insignificance.  They  seemed 
equally  unconscious  of  what  '^’ere  the  salient  characteristics  of 
his  art,  what  were  the  points  on  w'hich  it  broke  aw-ay  from  its 
predecessors  and  founded  a  new  tradition.  One  critic  (not  usually 
the  least  intelligent  of  his  tribe)  said  that  Hedda  Gabler  was  badly 
constructed,  and  proceeded  to  explain  how^  Ibsen  ought  to  have 
written  it  to  make  it  a  good  play.  Mr.  Punch  opined  that  most 
of  the  dialogue  in  Act  i.  ■was  unnecessary  and  wanted  cutting. 
Another  ■^’riter — this  time,  I  must  admit,  in  one  of  the  obscurer 
dailies — declared  roundly  that  the  characters  were  wholly  theatri¬ 
cal  and  untrue  to  life.  To  read  this  sort  of  thing  at  this  time 
of  day  in  the  columns  of  a  responsible  ipewspaper  makes  one  rub 
one’s  eyes.  What  have  these  gentlemen  been  doing  during  these 
fifteen  years?  What  have  they  been  reading?  To  say  that 
Hedda  'Gabler  is  badly  constructed  is  simply  to  say  that  you  do 
not  know  what  dramatic  construction  means.  To  say  that  its 
characters  are  untrue  to  life  is  to  put  yourself  in  disagreement 
with  the  judgment  of  educated  people  all  over  the  wmrld.  These 
are  not  points  on  which  difference  of  opinion  is  any  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  The  world  has  made  up  its  mind  on  them.  Its  verdict 
has  been  given,  and  it  is  silly  not  to  realise  the  fact.  It  is  as  if 
the  musical  critic  of  the  year  1907,  writing  of  a  performance  of 
The  Ring,  should  dismiss  it  contemptuously  with  the  remark  that 
Wagner  didn’t  really  know  how  to  write  an  opera,  and  that  if 
he  wanted  to  make  the  Rhine  maidens’  music  worth  hearing  he 
ought  to  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  Offenbach.  The  remark  about 
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“cutting  ”  the  dialogue  of  Act  i.  is  particularly  startling  after  all 
these  years,  since  everyone  who  has  studied  Ibsen’s  technique  or 
even  read  his  plays  with  ordinary  care  must  realise  that  ‘  ‘  cut¬ 
ting  ”  is  what  his  dialogue  will  not  bear.  In  Ibsen’s  plays  the 
dialogue  is  the  action.  Not  a  line  is  put  in  that  is  not  material 
to  the  characterisation  and  the  elucidation  of  the  plot.  There  are 
no  purple  patches,  no  speeches  inserted  for  effect.  Every  word 
has  its  place  in  the  scheme  and  its  vital  connection  with  it.  No 
expert  would  dream  of  seriously  denying  this  to-day.  The  odd 
thing  is  that  anyone  who  aspires  to  write  about  the  drama  at 
all  should  imagine  that  it  is  still  open  to  question.  As  to  the 
essential  truth  to  life  of  the  characters  in  Hedda  Gahler,  and  of 
all  the  characters  in  Ibsen’s  social  dramas,  that  was,  I  know, 
vehemently  denied  in  London  fifteen  years  ago,  but  surely  that, 
too,  is  past  denying  now.  Mr.  Shaw  has  several  very  illuminat¬ 
ing  passages  on  this  very  point  :  — 

The  happiest  and  truest  epithet  that  has  yet  been  applied  to  the  Ibsen 
drama  in  this  country  came  from  Mr.  Clement  Scott  when  he  said  that 
Ibsen  was  “  suburban.”  That  is  the  whole  secret  of  it.  If  Mr.  Scott 
had  only  embraced  his  discovery  instead  of  quarrelling  with  it,  what  a 
splendid  Ibsen  critic  he  would  have  made !  Suburbanity  at  present  means 
modern  civilisation.  The  active  germinating  life  in  the  households  of  to-day 
cannot  be  typified  by  an  aristocratic  hero,  an  ingenuous  heroine,  a  gentle¬ 
man  forger  abetted  by  an  Artful  Dodger,  and  a  parlour-maid  who  takes 
half-sovereigns  and  kisses  from  the  male  visitors.  Such  interiors  exist  on 
the  stage — and  nowhere  else;  therefore  the  only  people  who  are  accustomed 
to  them  and  at  home  in  them  are  the  dramatic  critics.  But  if  you  ask 
me  where  you  can  find  the  Helmer  household,  the  Allmers  household,  the 
Solness  household,  the  Rosmer  household,  and  all  the  other  Ibsen  house¬ 
holds,  I  reply,  “  Jump  out  of  a  train  anywhere  between  Wimbledon 
and  Haslemere ;  walk  into  the  first  villa  you  come  to ;  and  there  you  are  I 
Indeed,  you  need  not  go  so  far  :  Hampstead,  Maida  Vale,  or  West  Ken¬ 
sington  will  serve  your  turn.  ...”  Doubtless  some  of  our  critics  are  quite 
sincere  in  thinking  it  a  vulgar  life,  in  considering  the  conversations  which 
men  hold  with  their  wives  in  it  improper,  in  finding  its  psychology  puzzling 
and  unfamiliar,  and  in  forgetting  that  its  bookshelves  and  its  music 
cabinets  are  laden  with  works  which  did  not  exist  for  them,  and  which  are 
the  daily  bread  of  young  women  educated  very  differently  from  the  sisters 
and  mothers  of  their  day.  No  wonder  they  are  not  at  ease  in  an  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  ideas  and  assumptions  and  attitudes  which  seem  to  them 
bewildering,  morbid,  affected,  extravagant,  and  altogether  incredible  as  the 
common  currency  of  suburban  life.  But  Ibsen  knows  better.  His  suburban 
drama  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  suburban  civilisation  (meaning  a 
civilisation  which  appreciates  fresh  air);  and  the  true  explanation  of  Hedda 
Gabler’s  vogue  is  that  given  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen — “  I  take  her  in  to  dinner 
twice  a  week.” 

Exactly.  One  takes  Hedda  Gabler  in  to  dinner  twice  a  week. 
And  one  is  perpetually  meeting — and  trying  to  avoid — that 
worthy  fatuous  creature  her  husband,  and  that  good,  tactless, 
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devoted  creature  his  aunt.^^  Old  Ekdal,  that  unconscious  humbug 
his  son,  Gregers  Werle  the  maddening  idealist,  Gina,  surely  the 
most  wifely  wife  ever  put  upon  the  stage,  so  good,  so  literal,  so 
absurd,  one  meets  them  everywhere.  One  cannot  get  away  from 
them.  To  quote  Mr.  Shaw  again  :  — 

The  fact  is,  we  all  have  to  look  much  nearer  home  for  the  originals 
of  Ibsen’s  characters  than  we  imagine;  and  Hjalmar  Ekdals  are  so  common 
'  nowadays  that  it  is  not  they  but  the  other  people  who  look  singular. 

This  explains ,  as  Mr.  Shaw  points  out ,  the  almost  frantic  hos¬ 
tility  which  Ibsen’s  plays  excited  in  many  worthy  people  when 
they  were  first  presented  in  London.  For  the  Englishman  has 
an  ineradicable  dislike  of  facing  truth  in  the  theatre — or  out  of 
it  for  that  matter.  He  prefers  to  “  foster  the  life  illusion”  on 
Liberty  Hall. 

The  Master  of  the  Doll’s  House  may  endure  and  even  admire  himself 
as  long  as  he  is  called  King  Arthur  and  prodigiously  flattered;  but  to  paint 
a  Torvald  Helmer  for  him  and  leave  his  conscience  and  his  ever-gnawing 
secret  diffidence  to  whisper  “  Thou  art  the  man,”  when  he  has  perhaps  out¬ 
lived  the  chance  of  being  any  other  sort  of  man,  must  be  bitter  and  dreadful 
to  him. 

There  is  a  well-known  story  of  a  conversation  between  Mr. 
George  Meredith  and  a  friend  d  propos  of  The  Egoist  which  illus¬ 
trates  this  point.  The  friend,  while  confessing  his  immense  ad¬ 
miration  for  the  book,  sorrowfully  confessed  that  he  was  unable 
to  like  it — because  Sir  Willoughby  Patterne  w'as  so  uncomfortably 
like  himself !  “  Yes,”  said  Mr.  Meredith,  ‘‘  Willoughby  is  all  of 

.us.”  There  you  have  the  secret  of  Anti-Ibsenism  in  a  phrase. 

I  Ibsen’s  characters  are  “all  of  us,”  and  as  the  picture  they  give 
is  not  flattering  we  declare  that  it  is  not  like.  Mr.  Shaw  has  an 
interesting  note  on  this  point  ; — 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  our  critical  authorities  have  pointed  out  how 
absurdly  irrelevant  the  petty  parochial  squabblings  which  stand  for  public 
life  in  Ibsen’s  prose  comedies  are  to  the  complex  greatness  of  public  affairs 
in  our  huge  cities  ...  I  affirm  that  such  criticisms  are  written  by  men 
who  know'  as  much  of  political  life  as  I  know  of  navigation.  Any  person 
who  has  helped  to  “  nurse  ”  an  English  constituency,  local  or  Parliamentary, 
and  organised  the  electorate,  from  the  inside,  or  served  for  a  year  on  a 
vestry,  or  attempted  to  set  on  foot  a  movement  for  broadening  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  an  English  village,  w'ill  not  only  vouch  for  it  that  The  League 
of  Youth,  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  and  Rosmersholm  are  as  true  to  English 
as  they  can  possibly  be  to  Norwegian  society,  but  will  probably  offer  to 
supply  from  his  owm  acquaintance  originals  for  all  the  public  characters  in 
these  plays.  I  took  exception  to  Kroll,  because  I  know  Kroll  by  sight 
perfectly  well  (wms  he  not  for  a  long  time  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board?)  .... 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  Ibsen  I  should  like  to  quote  one 
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suggestive  passage  from  Mr.  Shaw  as  to  the  acting  of  his  work, 
for  ihy  impression  is  that  the  failure  of  our  dramatic  critics  to 
api^eciate  Ibsen’s  plays  has  partly  sprung  from  certain  defects  in 
the  early  performance  of  them  in  London.  The  English  critics 
as  a  whole  are  firmly  convinced  that  Ibsen'  is  a  lugubrious  drama¬ 
tist,  and  that  an  afternoon  at  one  of  his  plays  is  a  lugubrious 
entertainment.  Nor  can  I  deny  that  the  original  performances 
of  them  gave  some  colour  to  this  view.  There  was  a  portentous 
solemnity  about  both  audiences  and  actors,  a  sort  of  moral  fer¬ 
vour,  that  was  both  oppressive  and  slightly  ridiculous.  It  was 
also  quite  unjust  to  the  dramatist.  Ibsen’s  plays  are  not  lugu¬ 
brious  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  no  one  ever  lit  up  serious  themes 
with  such  sly  touches  of  irony  and  humour.  The  Wild  Duck 
is  one  of  the  saddest  plays  that  was  ever  written,  but  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  amusing.  It  is  in  a  sense  a  tragedy,  and  a 
tragedy  of  a  particularly  heartrending  kind,  but  unless  it  makes 
you  chuckle  with  delighted  appreciation  as  you  see  it  the  per¬ 
formance  has  been  defective.  The  Wild  Duck  is  meant  to  make 
you  laugh.  So  is  An  Enemy  of  the  People.  So  is  Hedda  Gahler. 
The  League  of  Youth  is  so  light  a  comedy  as  to  be  almost  a  farce. 
When  the  Stage  Society  produced  it  it  “  went  with  a  roar.” 
And  yet  the  Stage  Society  are  not  what  one  would  call  a  flippant 
audience.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  excuse  for  the  dismal  solemnity 
with  which  Ibsen’s  plays  used  to  be  given  (and  received)  in 
London,  and  the  recent  performances  at  the  Court  have  shown 
a  welcome  determination  to  banish  this.  In  the  ’nineties  it  was 
very  different,  as  Mr.  Shaw  points  out  : — 

The  Ibsenite  actor  marks  the  speeches  which  are  beyond  him  by  a  sudden 
access  of  pathetic  sentimentality  and  an  intense  consciousness  of  Ibsen’s 
greatness.  No  doubt  this  devotional  plan  lets  the  earnestness  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation  down  less  than  the  sceptical  one;  yet  its  effect  is  as  false  as 
false  can  be;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  gradually  establishing  a 
funereally  unreal  tradition  which  is  likely  to  end  in  making  Ibsen  the 
most  portentous  of  stage  bores. 

Ibsen’s  characters  (and,  in  fact,  the  characters  of  realistic 
comedy  generally)  should  be  played  simply  and  naturally  as  they 
are  written,  with  due  appreciation  of  their  humour.  The  ecstatic 
method  is  out  of  place  in  dealing  with  them.  It  is  possible  to  be 
too  much  in  earnest  in  dealing  with  a  masterpiece,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
notes  in  the  case  of  the  actor  in  A  Doll's  House,  who  ‘‘  struggled 
with  his  part  like  a  blacksmith  mending  a  watch. In  fact,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  we  have  never  yet  seen  in  London  a  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  performance  of  A  Doll’s  House.  We  have 
at  rare  moments  been  allowed  a  discreet  laugh  at  the  unconscious 
egoism  and  absurdity  of  Torvald.  But  we  have  never  been  allowed 
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our  laugh  at  the  unconscious  egoism  of  Nora.  A  Doll’s  House 
has  always  been  played  as  a  sort  of  Woman’s  Eights  tract. 
Whereas  if  one  reads  the  text  of  the  famous  scene  between  hus¬ 
band  and  wife  in  the  last  act  one  finds  that  Ibsen,  here  as  ever, 
holds  the  scales  wonderfully  even  between  his  characters.  His 
sympathies  on  the  whole  may  be  with  Nora  against  her  husband, 
but  his  ironic  sense  of  character  makes  him  realise  that  if  Tor- 
vald’s  self-absorption  is  absurd,  Nora’s  is  rather  absurd  too,  and 
that  the  naivete  with  which  she  reveals  it  to  her  husband  and  to 
us  in  the  final  scene  ought  not  to  go  without  its  tribute  of  laughter 
from  the  audience.  When  the  play  is  given  at  the  Court,  as  I 
suppose  it  will  be  some  day,  I  hope  the  management  will  give  this 
point  of  view  their  heedful  consideration. 

The  impatience  and  hostility  which  the  English  dramatic  critic 
of  the  ’nineties  displayed  to  Ibsen’s  w’ork  finds  a  curious  parallel 
to-day  in  their  attitude  towards  the  later  work  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
In  each  case,  I  suppose,  it  is  the  novelty,  the  breaking  away  from 
old  methods  and  conventions,  which  they  find  so  galling.  The 
Athenians,  according  to  St.  Paul,  always  desired  some  new  thing. 
The  English  dramatic  critic,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  craving 
for  an  old  one.  “  An  experienced  critic  is  often  as  sulky  over  a 
new  development  of  the  drama  as  a  skilled  workman  over  a  new 
machine  or  process.”  The  result  is  a  frank  detestation  of  anything 
like  originality  either  of  subject  or  treatment  in  the  theatre; 
while  any  attempt  at  bringing  the  drama  into  closer  touch  with 
actuality  or  with  the  really  important  problems  of  life  or  conduct 
excites  quite  violent  reprehension.  Les  grands  sujets  sont 
defendus.  So  that,  in  deference  to  critical  susceptibilities,  our 
plays  as  a  whole  have  become  purely  conventional  exercises, 
as  frankly  modelled  on  the  plays  that  have  gone  before  them  as  a 
schoolboy’s  prize  poem  is  modelled  on  other  people’s  prize  poems, 
and  have  ceased  to  bear  any  relation  to  life  as  it  is  lived  to-day. 
The  effect  of  this  remarkable  state  of  things  is  pointed  out  hy 
Mr.  Shaw  :  — 

Art,  fecundated  by  itself,  gains  a  certain  refinement  very  acceptable  to 
lovers  of  lap-dogs.  The  Incas  of  Peru  cultivated  their  royal  race  in  this 
way,  each  Inca  marrying  his  sister.  The  result  was  that  the  average  Inca 
was  worth  about  as  much  as  the  average  fashionable  drama,  bred  carefully 
from  the  last  pair  of  fashionable  dramas,  themselves  bred  in  the  same 
way,  with  perhaps  a  cross  of  novel.  But  vital  art  work  comes  from  a  cross 
between  art  and  life. 

It  is  a  pity  that  our  critics  have  this  rooted  distaste  for  origin¬ 
ality,  or,  in  fact,  for  ideas  of  any  kind  in  the  theatre,  for  I  do 
not  see  how  any  drama  can  be  expected  to  get  on  without  ideas. 
It  should  be  the  critic’s  highest  function,  in  fact,  to  welcome 
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freshness  or  courage  in  a  new  play  and  point  out  its  merit  to  an 
undiscerning  public,  whereas  in  London  the  public  seems  often  to 
be  more  discerning  than  the  critics,  and  certainly  less  intolerant 
of  originality  or  courage.  If  the  public  had  taken  the  average 
dramatic  critic’s  view  of  Major  Barbara,  or  The  Doctor’s 
Dilemma,  or  The  Philanderer ,  they  would  have  refrained  from 
visiting  those  plays,  and  would  have  flocked  tumultuously  to 
Three  Blind  Mice.  We  know,  however,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  But  though  all  the  forces  of  Fleet 
Street  cannot  banish  ideas  from  the  theatre  altogether,  they  can 
and  do  strangle  them  when  they  get  there  to  the  best  of  their 
ability.  “  My  brethren,”  said  a  clergyman  in  an  impassioned 
peroration,  ‘‘  if  you  see  in  the  heart  of  any  a  spark  of  grace,  water 
it!  Water  it!”  That  is  what  the  dramatic  critic  does.  He 
waters  the  spark — and  out  it  goes. 

I  am  inclined  to  question  very  seriously  the  wisdom  of  the 
average  critic’s  attitude  towards  Mr.  Shaw’s  later  work,  just  as 
I  question  very  seriously  the  wisdom  of  his  attitude  towards  the 
work  of  Ibsen.  It  seems  to  me  to  show  a  curious  ignorance  of 
Mr.  Shaw’s  position  in  the  dramatic  world  of  to-day.  Mr.  Shaw 
is  indisputably  the  most  distinguished  living  English  dramatist. 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  only  dramatist  of  world-wide  reputation  whom 
we  have.  His  plays  are  translated  into  foreign  tongues  and 
played  in  half  the  capitals  of  Europe.  They  are  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  and  defended  and  attacked  wherever  men  of  letters  are 
gathered  together  who  take  any  serious  interest  in  the  theatre. 
These  are  things  which  it  is  useless  to  ignore.  The  man  who  has 
attained  to  a  position  of  this  kind  must  be  reckoned  with.  He 
cannot  be  dismissed  as  negligible  or  unimportant.  The  purely 
parochial  success  of  a  two-hundred-night  run  in  a  London  theatre 
sinks  into  insignificance  beside  a  reputation  of  this  kind.  The 
mass  of  our  critics,  however,  seem  quite  unconscious  of  this,  and 
attack  Mr.  Shaw’s  new  plays,  as  they  appear,  with  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  impatience  that  they  would  never  dream  of  displaying  to 
those  of  Mr.  Grundy  or  Captain  Marshall.  Of  course,  this  does 
no  harm  to  Mr.  Shaw,  whose  position  (like  Ibsen’s)  is  not  likely 
to  be  affected  by  what  Smith  or  Brown  write  of  him.  But  I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  does  any  good  to  the  critical  reputations  of 
Smith  and  Brown. 

I  have  devoted  most  of  my  attention  to  Mr.  Shaw’s  observations 
on  Ibsen,  because  Ibsen  remains,  now  as  in  the  ’nineties,  the 
most  interesting  figure  and  the  most  potent  force  in  the  drama 
of  the  world.  We  read  and  write  of  him  less  perhaps,  but  we  feel 
him  more.  But  the  criticisms  on  Shakespeare  are  equally  delight¬ 
ful,  though  often  extraordinarily  perverse,  while  even  those  deal- 
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ing  w’ith  the  quite  ephemeral  productions  of  the  lean  years  of  the 
’nineties  are  full  of  valuable  and  suggestive  criticism.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  find,  by  the  way,  in  these  volumes  certain  passages 
expounding  ideas  which  the  author  has  since  worked  up  into 
plays.  Thus  in  an  article  on  The  Colleen  Bawn  there  is  an 
analysis  of  the  Irish  character  which  we  have  since  enjoyed  in 
greater  detail  in  John  Bull’s  Other  Island,  while  a  performance 
of  Henry  V.  (of  all  plays)  affords  the  excuse  for  an  onslaught  on 
the  profession  of  medicine  which  calls  to  mind  certain  scenes  in 
The  Doctor’s  Dilemma.  But  indeed  the  volumes  arc  full  of 
“  good  things,”  which  the  reader  must  be  left  to  discover  for 
himself  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  own  pages.  I  will  only  quote  half  a  dozen 
of  them  here  as  siiecimens  of  his  quality  : — 

Mr.  Augustin  Daly  regards  art  as  a  quaint  and  costly  ring  in  the  nose 
of  Nature. 

Miss  Terry  did  her  duty  according  to  Mr.  Jerome’s  lights — the  footlights. 

On  the  highest  plane  one  does  not  act,  one  is. 

(This  sounds  dangerously  like  a  justification  of  the  practice  of 
our  leading  actor-managers — but  that  is  not  what  Mr.  Shaw 
means.) 

A  literary  play  is  a  play  that  the  actors  have  to  act,  in  opposition 
to  the  “  acting  play,”  which  acts  them. 

The  second-rate  dramatist  always  begins  at  the  beginning  of  his  play; 
the  first-rate  one  begins  in  the  middle ;  and  the  genius — Ibsen  for  instance — 
begins  at  the  end. 

The  British  Public  is  slow,  but  it  is  sure.  By  the  time  Miss  Winifred 
Fraser  is  sixty  it  will  discover  that  she  is  one  of  its  best  actresses;  and 
then  it  will  expect  her  to  play  Juliet  until  she  dies  of  old  age. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  characteristic  utterance  on  the  painting 
of  G.  F.  Watts  : — 

To  pretend  that  the  world  is  like  this  is  to  live  the  heavenly  life.  It 
is  to  lose  the  whole  world  and  gain  one’s  own  soul.  Until  you  have  reached 
the  point  of  realising  what  an  astonishingly  bad  bargain  that  is  you  cannot 
doubt  the  sufficiency  of  Mr.  Watts’s  art,  provided  only  your  eyes  are  fine 
enough  to  understand  its  language  of  line  and  colour, 

St.  John  H.ankin. 
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Perhaps  it  would  be  straining  a  point  to  attribute  the  genesis 
of  the  “  Garden  Book  ”  to  Hesiod,  although  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Greek  influence  made  itself  felt  in  what  we  may  term  the 
rural  literature  of  the  Romans,  and  wdde  as  the  poles  in  method,  is 
there  not  some  kinship  of  spirit  animating  alike  Horace  in  his 
description  of  his  Sabine  Farm  and  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  writing  of 
The  Garden  that  I  Love?  Nature  lay  close  to  the  heart  of  Latin 
writers,  and  though  to  them  she  wore  a  slightly  different  aspect 
from  that  in  which  she  is  envisaged  by  the  more  precious  of  our 
modern  garden-book  authors,  more  prosaic,  more  utilitarian,  less 
consciously  ornamental,  there  is  certainly  a  prototype  among 
the  ancients  for  at  least  one  of  the  types  of  garden  book  of  to-day. 
“lam  not  going  to  write  a  gardening  book,”  says  Mrs.  Earle,  in 
her  preface  to  Pot  Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,  “  or  a  cookery 
book,  or  a  book  on  furnishing  or  education.  I  merely  wish  to  talk  to 
you  on  paper  about  several  subjects  as  they  occur  to  me  through¬ 
out  the  year.”  Her  words  might  almost  serve  as  a  preface  to 
Cato’s  De  Re  Rustica.  Mrs.  Earle’s  book  is,  in  fact,  a  common¬ 
place  book ;  so  is  Cato’s.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  method,  the 
same  charming  inconsequence  in  the  jumble  of  receipts,  medicinal 
and  culinary ;  of  useful  hints  on  gardening  and  agriculture  ;  of 
herbs ;  and  of  the  conduct  of  life  in  the  Latin  author  as  in  the 
English.  There  is  most  excellent  advice  on  the  management  of 
affairs  in  De  Re  Rustica,  and  Cato  will  tell  us  not  only  how  to 
cure  a  sprain — though  it  would  be  safer  nowadays  to  resort  to 
faith-healing  than  to  the  hocuspocus  he  suggests — but  how  to 
pickle  pork,  to  cultivate  vegetables,  or  to  make  tasty  dishes.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  treatment  of  cattle  rivals  that  of  Mr. 
Halliwell  Sutcliffe  or  Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie ;  his  knowledge 
is  as  general  as  it  is  often  unexpected.  He  is  certainly  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  Mrs.  Earle. 

But  the  Roman,  as  a  wHter,  lacks  one  of  the  qualities  which 
is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  the  garden  book  of  to-day.  He  is 
entirely  lacking  in  self-consciousness.  The  makers  of  garden 
books  see  everything  from  a  personal  point  of  view.  The  Ego  is 

(1)  Pot-Pourri  from  a  Surrey  Garden,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Earle.  The  Garden  that 
I  Love,  Alfred  Austin.  In  Veronica’s  Garden,  Alfred  Austin.  Elizabeth  and 
hr  German  Garden.  The  Solitary  Summer.  A  Bachelor  in  Arcady,  Halliwell 
Sutcliffe.  Things  About  our  Neighbourhood,  M.  M.  Dowie.  Life  and  Cor- 
respondcnce  of  Mrs.  Delany.  Our  Village,  Miss  Mitford. 
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written  large  across  their  work,  whether  it  be  shaped  in  the 
utilitarian  mould  of  Mrs.  Earle,  whose  books  stand,  to  some  extent, 
in  a  group  by  themselves,  or  in  the  more  fanciful  castings  of  Mrs. 
Fuller  Maitland,  or  Elizabeth  of  the  German  garden.  This  per¬ 
sonal  note  does  not  come  to  them  across  the  ages,  and  so,  if  we 
must  look  for  the  genesis  of  the  garden  book  it  is  not  to  Latin 
literature  that  we  must  go,  but  rather  to  the  diaries  and  letters, 
the  literary  outpourings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  which,  on 
whatever  subject  the  attention  may  have  been  concentrated,  the 
personal  point  of  view  was  paramount. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  garden  book  ?  Do  we  ask  of  it  that  it 
should  tell  us  anything  practical  about  horticulture?  Should  it 
do  more  than  suggest  the  flowers  we  love,  paint  for  us  pictures 
of  tulip-strewn  orchards,  wherein  the  vivid  scarlet  and  green  of 
the  carpet  melts  into  the  tender  pink  and  white  of  the  canopy ; 
of  rose-covered  pergolas,  through  which  the  lower  tones  of  rhodo¬ 
dendron  shimmer;  of  lupins,  and  delphiniums,  and  lilies,  in  their 
glory;  of  sweet  pea  hedges,  wonders  of  scent  and  colour;  of 
gorgeous  dahlias ;  of  autumn  leaves  guarding  the  splendour  of 
their  hues  till  the  spindle  boughs,  brilliant  in  scarlet  and  gold,  bid 
us  say  farewell  to  the  garden  colour  and  content  ourselves  with 
neutral  tints  and  await  the  call  of  the  spring.  It  all  depends 
on  the  meaning  we  attach  to  the  term  garden  book  ;  for  me  it  has 
perhaps  a  somewhat  esoteric  suggestion.  What  I  mean  is  not 
the  really  learned  book,  like  Mr.  Eobinson’s,  nor  even  a  book  as 
delightful  as  Garden  Colour,  which  comes  some  way  to  meet  the 
garden  book  of  my  theme ;  not  the  books  we  consult  in  our  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  the  books  we  read  in  an  idle  hour:  books  which 
suggest  and  recall,  which,  like  the  magician’s  wand,  can  bring 
back  the  sights  and  scents  of  yester-year  while  winter  snows  are 
on  the  ground;  such  books  as  The  Garden  that  I  Love,  which 
w^as,  I  believe,  the  initiatory  book  of  this  modern  literary  develop¬ 
ment,  or  Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Garden. 

Undoubtedly  flowers  are  necessary  to  a  garden  book,  but  they 
are  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  necessary  stock-in-trade.  The 
author  must  have  powers  of  observation  and  a  delicate  humour, 
together  with  some  philosophy,  no  matter  how  fanciful.  Literary 
perceptions  and  appreciations  are  important  and  reflections  on 
passing  events  valuable.  The  author  must  be  sensitive  to  Nature 
in  all  her  moods,  for  Nature  must  play  a  prominent  part.  Sensi¬ 
tiveness  indeed  is  a  feature;  sensitiveness  to  beauty,  wherever 
it  is  to  be  found,  whether  in  literature,  art,  humanity,  or  nature. 
Then  to  give  the  receipt  for  the  making  of  garden  books  :  having 
acquired  the  above  ingredients,  take  a  garden  and  some  knowledge 
of  flowers;  if  the  garden  presents  difficulties,  the  flowers  will 
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almost  suffice  without  the  garden ;  or  the  garden  without  the 
flowers,  though  this  arrangement  is  less  characteristic.  Sprinkle 
with  poetry  and  interlard  with  dissertations  on  any  subject  that 
may  occur,  use  a  plentiful  mixture  of  preciosity,  and  serve  with 
a  strong  sauce  of  personality. 

Yes,  there  you  have  the  keynote  :  the  sauce  of  person¬ 
ality,  and  the  stronger  the  better.  That  is  the  secret  which 
makes  the  fascination  of  the  garden  book  appeal  as  subtly 
to  authors  as  to  readers.  Its  chief  value  lies  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  personality.  It  enables  the  author  to  express  her¬ 
self.  I  use  the  feminine  pronoun,  because  this  is  essentially  a 
woman’s  province.  When  man  enters  the  lists  it  is  generally 
due  to  a  feminine  strain  in  his  temperament.  As  a  rule,  man  is 
more  reserved,  he  desires  to  express  many  other  things,  but  not 
himself.  Moreover,  the  medium  gives  opportunity  for  woman’s 
faculty  for  detail,  the  myriad  things  man  would  not  deign  to 
heed,  find  a  place  here.  There  is  something  feminine,  too,  in  the 
self-analysis  which  is  another  characteristic ;  women  are  apt  to 
lend  to  their  reflections  on  minor  matters  a  value  that  is  not 
always  warranted.  When  a  man  adopts  the  garden  book  medium 
he  does  it  with  a  broader  outlook.  George  Gissing’s  Private 
Papers  of  Henry  By  croft  might  almost  come  into  the  category, 
though  its  feeling  for  Nature  is  wider,  more  classical,  than  we 
find  in  the  genuine  garden  book.  It  has  most  of  the  qualifica¬ 
tions,  but  the  spirit  is  different.  Compare  it  with  the  Poet 
Laureate’s  The  Garden  that  I  Love.  The  Poet  Laureate  writes 
modern  garden  books,  but  the  more  virile  qualities  of  his  literary 
attainment  are  lacking  to  them.  If  we  get  a  real  man’s  garden 
book,  as  we  sometimes  do — for  men,  having  captured  the  trick  of 
expressing  personality  other  than  their  own,  find  something  of 
delight  in  giving  the  reins  to  their  own  feelings  and  thoughts, 
and  thrusting  them,  unveiled,  upon  the  world — it  is  of  a  very 
different  character.  Take  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe’s  A  Baehelor 
in  Arcady.  It  is  full  of  personality,  but  of  a  dominating  mascu¬ 
line  personality.  The  gentle  flower-scented  zephyrs  of  the  garden 
book  are  replaced  by  the  winds  of  heaven  which  visit  our  cheeks 
almost  too  roughly ;  the  fair  writers  of  garden  books  may  dis¬ 
course  on  soils,  on  drainage  or  manures,  but  it  is  in  a  very 
different  mood  to  the  vigorous  masculinity  here.  Mr.  Alfred 
Austin  looks  at  his  garden  or  his  stable  from  quite  a  different  point 
of  view;  he  sees  its  prettiness,  his  appreciation  is  stamped  with 
characteristic  preciosity,  but  despite  the  sex  of  the  author  his 
book  falls  into  line  with  those  of  the  women.  On  the  other  hand. 
Miss  M4nie  Muriel  Dowie’s  contribution  to  the  series.  Things 
About  Our  Neighbourhood,  is  of  the  masculine  type,  vigorous, 
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full  of  humour,  of  fresh  air  and  of  quaint  information,  lacking  all 
the  prettiness  of  the  feminine  garden  book ,  but  racy  of  the  soil— 
not  in  any  sense  a  characteristic  specimen,  but  for  all  that  a 
delightful  bit  of  work,  of  close  kin  to  Mr.  Halliwell  Sutcliffe’s. 

This  desire  for  self-expression,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  an 
essentially  modern  quality,  is  really  not  so.  But  to-day  the 
means  lie  closer  to  our  hand.  In  Renaissance  times,  when  the 
position  of  women  was  at  a  very  high  level,  we  find  many  a 
parallel  to  the  emancipated  lady  of  the  tw’entieth  century.  She 
could  not  so  easily  fly  to  print,  it  is  true,  but  she  put  pen  to 
paper  with  fluency,  and  her  letters  had  a  cachet  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  blue  stockings  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  her 
modern  prototype,  she  appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  indeed  demanded  it  as  the  most  perfect  setting  to  her  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  But  the  Platonists,  M.  de  Maulde  reminds  us, 
desired  in  their  dealings  with  Nature  “  to  elevate  and  sentimen¬ 
talise  it ;  they  did  not  care  for  it  masculine  and  stern ,  but  wished 
it  feminine.”  And  just  as  their  love  of  flowers  was  merely  for 
their  sweetness  or  decorative  charm,  to  scent  or  ornament  their 
bower,  so  the  country  was  merely  a  background  to  their  per¬ 
sonality  ;  and  this  is  essentially  the  temper  of  many  of  the  garden 
books  of  to-day.  Elizabeth’s  German  garden  is,  after  all,  only 
a  mise-en-scene  for  Elizabeth.  The  growing  interest  in  garden¬ 
ing  has  made  the  garden  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  personality. 
The  letters  of  the  Renaissance  dame  passed  from  hand  to  hand 
and  reached  quite  a  large  public,  so  undoubtedly  did  the  letters 
of  the  clever  ladies  of  the  eighteenth  century,  whose  education  and 
position  was  somewhat  analogous.  To-day  a  wider  public  can  be 
reached,  and  the  authoress  can  please  herself  whether  she  will 
meet  it  face  to  face,  as  is  the  custom  of  Mrs.  Earle,  or  through 
the  thinnest  veil  of  an  assumed  personality.  We  talk  of  the 
present  as  a  writing  age,  and  undoubtedly  there  is  a  general 
tendency  for  everyone  to  claim  the  public  ear,  convinced  that  they 
have  something  to  say  that  is  worth  saying.  But  the  difference 
between  women  of  to-day  and  w'omen  of  yesterday  lies  rather 
in  the  increased  ease  with  which  they  can  give  publicity  to  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  than  to  any  fundamental  difference  in 
woman  herself.  The  facilities  of  education  have,  of  course, 
widened  the  circle  of  women  who  can  write,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  made  them  write  more.  We  have  only  to  turn 
to  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
realise  this.  Mrs.  Delany’s  letters  contain  material  for  an  ideal 
garden  book,  while  from  either  Mme.  D’Arblay  or  Mrs.  Montagu 
we  could  compile  another,  complete  even  to  the  little  preciosities 
and  the  typical  reflections,  so  characteristic  of  the  makers  of  this 
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popular  form  of  modern  literature.  Fact,  of  course,  takes  the 
place  of  fiction  in  the  letters  written  to  friends  and  the  diaries 
composed  for  a  somewhat  similar  purpose.  But  the  well-known 
men  and  women  who  figure  in  the  correspondence  of  a  bygone 
century  are  hardly  more  real  to  us  to-day  than  Veronica  and  her 
poet,  Elizabeth  and  her  Man  of  Wrath,  or  the  Professor  of  all 
the  Philosophies. 

This  brings  me  to  another  characteristic  feature  of  the  garden 
book.  The  chief  attraction  of  the  book  must  lie,  as  it  lay  in  the 
letters  of  old,  in  the  revelation  of  the  author’s  individuality,  not 
only  in  relation  to  gardens,  really  a  minor  matter,  but  to  every 
phase  of  life  and  art.  Say  what  you  will,  give  us  what  part  of 
yourself  yon  choose,  we  cry,  so  long  as  you  can  soothe  and  satisfy 
and  charm,  we  ask  no  more.  And  since  the  author  chooses, 
according  to  her  wayward  fancy,  to  half  conceal  and  half  reveal 
her  personality,  she,  as  a  rule,  elects  to  introduce  her  characters 
under  somewhat  similar  veils,  often  enough  striking  the  note  they 
are  to  play  by  means  of  their  pseudonym.  She  takes  the  figures 
that  move  around  her,  or  the  no  less  real  creatures  of  her  brain, 
and  labels  them  to  suit  her  purpose.  Some  there  may  be  who 
are  allowed  to  walk  through  her  pages  undistinguished,  but  for 
the  most  part  such  definite  personalities  as  the  Sage,  the  Poet, 
the  Philosopher,  or  the  Babe,  constitute  one  of  the  hall-marks  of 
the  garden  book,  and  if  we  turn  to  old  correspondence  we  shall 
ftnd  there  the  same  peculiarity.  Mrs.  Montagu,  of  course,  figures 
constantly  as  “Fidget;  ’’  “  the  Philosopher,’’  “  The  Magician,’’ 
and  “the  Nymph’’  find  a  place  in  Mrs.  Delany’s  letters.  A 
group  of  the  Duchess  of  Portland’s  acquaintances  are  the  “  Trog- 
lodites,’’  among  whom  Lady  Granville  appears  as  “  The  Arch 
Dragon  ’’ ;  “  Pearly  Dewes  ’’  is  a  favourite  nickname,  the  Ben- 
tinck  children  are  “the  Twopennys,’’  “The  Gentle  Dash’’  is 
another  friend,  while  Mrs.  Delany  remained  “Penny’’  in  per¬ 
petuity,  even  after  she  had  changed  her  name.  Examples  might 
be  multiplied,  but  we  find  the  quaint  trick  more  en  evidence  in 
the  intimate  correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany  and  her  friends  than 
in  the  more  superficial  writings  of  others. 

Mrs.  Delany,  indeed,  presents  us  with  all  the  more  marked 
features  of  one  type  of  garden  book  ;  she,  like  Cato,  is  a  prototype 
of  Mrs.  Earle.  She  will  tell  us  of  gardening  and  cookery,  she  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  on  furnishing  and  even  more  on  education ; 
indeed,  she  presents  us  with  an  intimate  portrait  of  a  very  un¬ 
usual  woman ,  living  her  life  to  the  utmost ,  crowding  into  it  an 
immense  variety  of  interests,  reading,  working,  cooking,  think¬ 
ing,  sewing,  gardening.  But  with  her,  though  her  individuality 
shines  forth  in  every  line  she  pens,  her  garden  is  no  mere  peg,  no 
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chance  subject  on  which  to  write  delightfully  ;  she  takes  a  real  and  I 

very  practical  interest  in  it.  Of  course,  every  garden  book  must  I 

have  its  practical  moments.  In  the  interludes  of  philosophical  I 

discourse  and  poetic  outpourings,  the  Poet  Laureate  has  admir-  P 

able  advice  to  give  us  concerning  the  right  treatment  of  tulip  bulbs,  | 

the  qualities  of  really  good  soil,  or  the  taking  of  wasps’  nests;  to  t 

say  nothing  of  valuable  hints  on  the  choice  and  cultivation  of 
roses.  They  are  all  interested  in  roses,  these  authors.  Even  b 

Bethia  Hardacre,  one  of  the  charms  of  whose  garden  book  lies  I 

in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  really  a  garden  book  at  all,  has  some¬ 
thing  to  say  on  the  subject,  though  her  suggestion  as  to  forcing 
roses  is  perhaps  a  little  antiquated,  since  she  quotes  from  Pliny. 

“  They  that  desire  to  have  Eoses  blow  betimes  in  the  year  before  : 
their  neighbours,  used  to  make  a  trench  round  about  the  roots  a  ? 
foot  deep  and  pour  hot  water  into  it  even  at  the  first  when  the  I 
bud  of  the  rose  beginneth  to  be  knotted.”  I 

Until  she  went  to  Ireland  Mrs.  Delany  interested  herself  | 
immensely  in  the  gardens,  the  shell  grottoes — of  which  the  modern  ] 
rock  garden  is  undoubtedly  a  successor — and  the  botanical  experi-  ^ 
ments  of  her  friends,  but  it  was  not  till  she  came  into  her  kingdom  ^ 
and  found  a  house  and  a  garden  awaiting  her  energies  that  the  '• 
talents  which  had  expressed  themselves  in  a  variety  of  directions,  j 
and  had  always  been  at  the  service  of  her  friends,  found  an 
individual  sphere  of  usefulness.  Henceforth  her  interest  in  gar- 
dening  becomes  much  stronger.  We  find  her  writing  with  enthu- 
siasm  of  Lord  Orrery’s  home,  of  Lady  Orrery’s  delight  in  I 
farming,  of  his  in  building  and  gardening,  and  she  tells  of  a 
summer-house  which  might  have  been  inspired  by  Lamia  or 
Elizabeth.  ”  They  have  a  lodge  about  a  mile  from  their  house 
where  they  spend  most  of  their  time  ;  it  has  all  the  advantages  of  * 
water,  wood,  and  diversified  grounds;  and  there  the  new  house 
is  to  be  built.  Nothing  is  completed  yet,  but  an  hermitage  which  j 
is  about  an  acre  of  ground — an  island  planted  with  all  the  variety  ! 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  that  will  grow  in  this  country,  I? 
abundance  of  little  winding  walks,  differently  embellished  with  | 
little  seats  and  banks ;  in  tfie  midst  is  placed  an  hermit’s  cell, 
made  of  the  roots  of  trees,  the  floor  is  paved  with  pebbles,  there  ! 
is  a  couch  made  of  matting  and  little  wooden  stools,  a  table  with  [ 
a  manuscript  on  it,  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  leathern  bottle;  and  | 
hung  up  in  different  parts  an  hour  glass,  a  w^eather  glass,  and  | 
several  mathematical  instruments,  a  shelf  of  books,  another  of  ^ 
wooden  platters  and  bowls,  another  of  earthen  ones;  in  short,  ; 
everything  that  you  might  imagine  necessary  for  a  recluse.  Pour  , 
little  gardens  surround  his  house — an  orchard,  a  flower  garden.  I 
a  physick  garden,  and  a  kitchen  garden,  with  a  kitchen  to  boil  \ 
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a  tea  kettle  or  so.  I  never  saw  so  pretty  a  whim  so  thoroughly 
well  executed.”  We  get  elaborate  descriptions  of  the  houses  she 
visited,  with  notes  of  furniture  and  decoration.  But  she  is  at  her 
happiest  when  describing  her  own  home  and  the  alterations  she 
plans.  She  revels  in  her  drawing-room,  hung  with  tapestry,  and 
her  bedroom  with  its  crimson  damask ;  her  new  wall-papers  give 
her  almost  as  keen  a  pleasure  as  they  do  Elizabeth  in  her  convent 
home.  Mrs.  Delany  does  not  perhaps  write  with  the  fluency  of 
professed  garden  authors,  but  her  love  is  no  less.  She  evidently 
believes,  with  Elizabeth,  that  a  garden  should  be  “  beautiful  from 
end  to  end,  and  not  start  off  in  the  front  of  the  house  with  fire¬ 
works,  going  off  at  its  farthest  limit  to  sheer  sticks.”  Elizabeth 
declares  that  she  has  tried  to  make  her  garden  ‘  ‘  increase  in  love¬ 
liness,  if  not  in  tidiness,  the  farther  you  get  into  it ;  and  the  visitor 
who  thinks  in  his  innocence  as  he  emerges  from  the  shade  of 
the  verandah,  that  he  sees  the  best  before  him,  is  artfully  con¬ 
ducted  from  beauty  to  beauty,  till  he  beholds  what  I  think  is  the 
most  charming  bit,  the  silver  birch  and  azalea  plantation  down 
at  the  very  end.”  Mrs.  Delany  finds  a  similar  satisfaction  in 
the  uttermost  parts  of  her  garden.  ‘‘  The  back  part  of  the  house 
is  towards  a  bowling  green,  that  slopes  gently  off  down  to  a  little 
brook  that  runs  through  the  garden  :  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  is  a  high  bank  with  a  hanging  wood  of  evergreen,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  circular  terrace  that  surrounds  the  greatest  part 
of  the  garden,  the  wall  of  which  is  covered  with  fruit  trees,  and 
I  on  the  other  side  of  the  walk  a  border  for  flowers  and  the  greatest 
I  quantity  of  roses  and  sweet  briar  that  ever  I  saw ;  on  the  right 
1  hand  of  the  bowling  green  towards  the  bottom  is  placed  our  hay- 
j  rick  ...  On  the  left  hand  of  the  bowling  green  is  a  terrace-wmlk 
I  that  takes  in  a  sort  of  parterre,  that  will  make  the  prettiest 
I  orangery  in  the  w’orld,  for  it  is  an  oval  of  green,  planted  round 
i  in  double  rows  of  elm-trees  and  flowering  shrubs,  with  little  grass 
walks  in  betw’een  which  wdll  give  a  good  shelter  to  exotics.  .  .  . 
In  the  middle,  sloping  from  the  terrace  every  wmy,  are  the  fields, 
or  rather  paddocks,  where  our  deer  and  our  cows  are  kept,  and 
the  rurality  is  w'onderfully  pretty.  These  fields  are  planted  in  a 
wild  way  wdth  forest  trees  and  with  bushes  that  look  so  naturally 
you  w’ould  not  imagine  it  the  work  of  art.  .  .  .  There  are  several 
prettinesses  I  can’t  explain  to  you,  little  wild  walks,  private  seats, 
and  lovely  prospects.  One  seat  particularly,  I  am  very  fond  of, 
in  a  nut  grove,  and  ‘  the  beggars’  hut,’  which  is  a  seat  in  a  rock ; 
on  the  top  are  bushes  of  all  kinds,  that  bend  over  :  it  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  a  cunning  wild  path,  thick  set  with  trees,  and  it  over¬ 
looks  the  brook  which  entertains  you  wdth  a  purling  stream.” 
Already  in  1744  there  was  evidently  a  feeling  for  the  “wild 
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garden  ”  which  forms  so  interesting  a  hobby  with  the  gardener 
of  to-day. 

We  can  imagine  the  expert  set  loose  in  this  charming  spot, 
there  is  capital  here  from  both  horticultural  and  literary  point 
of  view,  for  which  the  authoress,  writing  in  all  simplicity,  does 
not,  of  course,  obtain  the  full  value.  Mme.  D’Arblay  also  loves 
her  garden,  but  it  is  in  a  more  prosaic  spirit.  It  takes,  however, 
a  good  deal  more  than  flow'ers  to  make  a  garden  book,  though  over 
and  over  again  we  find  Mrs.  Delany,  like  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland, 
enjoying,  it  would  seem,  the  mere  writing  of  the  names  of  flowers. 
The  Day  Book  of  Bethia  Hardacre  is  really  not  a  garden  but  a 
house  book,  and  we  could  get  a  very  similar  “  house  book  ”  from 
Mrs.  Delany.  Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  knows  the  worth  of  flowers, 
both  as  a  setting  and  in  relation  to  other  subjects.  And  flowers 
blossom  as  freely  in  the  upper  chamber  of  her  London  house  as 
In  Veronica’s  Garden.  “  Over  a  hedge  of  tulips,  pansies,  rose¬ 
mary,  hyacinths,  and  columbines,  we  regarded  one  another,” 
she  writes  one  day.  And  again,  “  When  as  I  did  the  other  day, 
I  sow  a  seed  of  blue  Lupine,  the  act  is  closely  followed  by  a 
cracking  of  the  brown  earth  above  the  buried  bean,  and  then  the 
breaking  forth  of  a  green  bi-valved  treasure  which  shortly  opens 
and  permits  the  uprising  of  two  starry  dew-spangled  leaves 
springing  from  swift-growing  slender  stems.  To  those  to  whom 
the  labour  of  the  treadmill  is  particularly  disheartening,  the  gar¬ 
dener’s  craft  is  peculiarly  attractive.  Place  some  seemingly 
withered  bulbs  into  autumn’s  damp  chilly  soil,  and  you  shall  see 
as  the  outcome  of  that  sad  day’s  industry,  a  vivid  blaze  of  rain- 
bow-hued  flowers,  gorgeous  tulips,  silver  snowdrops,  hyacinths, 
marvels  of  sweetness  and  delicate  bloom.”  Writing  in  London, 
Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  brings  a  real  outdoors  feeling  into  her 
indoors  book.  ”  There  is  a  sound  pertaining  to  summer  that 
year  by  year  I  count  upon  hearing,  but  which  hitherto  I  have 
never  brought  within  the  boundary  of  four  walls.  The  gentle 
artillery  of  the  whin  when  returning  the  hot  beams  of  the  sun’s 
fire  with  the  crackling  report  akin  to  the  crackling  of  kindled 
wood,  is,  to  my  mind,  of  all  sounds  the  most  suggestive  of  golden 
noon  and  the  honeysweet  incense  of  summer.”  This  is,  of  course, 
essentially  modern  in  spirit.  Like  the  Eenaissance  ladies,  Mrs. 
Fuller  Maitland  perceives  the  value  of  a  floral  background.  It 
was  not  thus  that  Mrs.  Delany  envisaged  her  garden,  but  never¬ 
theless  there  is  a  kinship  of  philosophical  outlook  on  life  between 
the  woman  of  a  hundred  years  ago  and  the  woman  of  to-day. 
We  find  not  only  a  kindred  philosophy,  but  the  same  sympathetic 
observation  of  men  and  manners,  the  same  interest  in  art,  in 
needlework,  and  in  countless  other  subjects.  The  old  receipts 
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which  ‘  ‘  Bethia  Hardacre  ’  ’  quotes  from  the  herbals  she  loves  so 
well,  are  actual  remedies  prescribed  in  the  eighteenth  century 
letters.  And  occasionally,  too,  the  slightly  precious  style  of 
Mrs.  Fuller  Maitland  takes  on  an  old-world  air,  which  might 
render  her  reflections  on  human  nature,  on  life  and  its  conduct, 
almost  interchangeable  with  those  of  Mrs.  Delany. 

I  have  taken  Mrs.  Delany  as  an  example  in  chief  because  of 
all  the  women  of  her  period  she  presents  us  with  perhaps  at  once 
the  widest  and  most  intimate  point  of  view.  While  mingling 
with  the  “blue  stockings,”  she  was  not  one  of  them.  If  less 
erudite  than  some,  her  general  culture  was  wider,  her  outlook 
broader.  There  is  little  that  we  can  look  for  in  any  of  the  garden 
books  of  to-day — and  while  related  by  certain  main  characteris¬ 
tics,  these  cover  a  wide  field,  spreading  far  in  various  directions, 
according  to  the  individual  taste  or  attitude  of  the  writer — for 
which  we  cannot  find  an  analogous  example  in  Mrs.  Delany’s 
waitings ;  and  the  habit,  much  affected  by  all  the  group,  of  letting 
their  writing  take  the  form  of  disconnected  papers,  usually  bear¬ 
ing  dates,  although  a  minor  matter,  brings  with  it  yet  another 
quota  of  similarity. 

Yet  while  there  is  so  much  to  suggest  the  genesis  of  the  garden 
book  in  the  pages  of  eighteenth-century  correspondence,  it  is  to 
Miss  Mitford’s  Our  Village  that  we  must  look  for  its  lineal 
ancestor.  In  her  sketches  of  character,  quite  as  much  as  in  her 
sketches  of  Nature,  we  see  the  resemblance.  Her  country  folks 
are  akin  to  those  who  occasionally  make  their  apj^rearance  in 
Elizabeth’s  pages ;  her  village  boys  have  caught  the  real  spirit 
of  boyhood  which  was  then  so  decorously  repressed  in  public  and 
is  to-day  allow^ed  to  run  rampant ;  there  are  echoes  of  ‘  ‘  Lizzy  ’  ’ 
to  be  found  in  the  April,  May,  and  June  babies;  we  find  in  her 
silhouettes  the  same  genuine  unaffected  love  and  understanding 
of  childhood.  And  her  more  subtle  portraits,  though  redolent 
of  their  period,  have  much  of  the  individual  charm  of  Irais,  of 
Veronica  or  the  Babe.  Her  attitude  to  Nature  approaches  more 
nearly  to  ours  than  that  of  Mrs.  Delany.  A  modern  note  begins 
to  vibrate  through  the  love  of  the  out-of-door  w’orld.  She  writes 
of  white  and  purple  violets  “  enamelling  ”  the  short  dewy  grass. 
Her  glimpse  of  the  w'oodland  stream  seems  almost  an  echo  from 
Bethia  Hardacre.  “  The  clear  deep  silent  spring  which  sleeps 
so  peacefully  under  its  high  flowery  bank,  red  wdth  the  tall  spiral 
stalks  of  the  foxglove  and  their  rich  pendant  bells ;  blue  wdth  the 
beautiful  forget-me-not,  that  gem-like  blossom  which  looks  like 
a  living  jewel  of  turquoise  and  topaz.  It  is  almost  too  late  to 
see  its  beauty ;  and  here  is  the  pleasant  shady  lane,  where  the 
high  elms  wdll  shut  out  the  little  twilight  that  remains.  Ah,  but 
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we  shall  have  the  fairy  lamps  to  guide  us,  the  stars  of  the  earth, 
the  glowworms.  .  .  .  One  seems  tremulous,  vibrating  as  if  on 
the  extremity  of  a  leaf  of  grass ;  the  others  are  deeper  in  the 
hedge,  in  some  green  cell  on  which  their  light  falls  with  an 
emerald  lustre.”  The  snatches  of  poetry,  which  are  a  feature  of 
the  many  characteristic  garden  books,  find  their  place  in  Our 
Village,  and  throughout  the  intimate  feeling  for  Nature,  inspiring, 
ennobling,  is  as  evident  as  in  the  most  sincere  of  the  modern 
waiters.  The  appreciation  is  there,  as  it  may  have  been  fifty 
years  before,  but  it  is  deepened,  widened,  fuller  of  meaning  and 
suggestion.  Just  as  Elizabeth  wanted  to  be  alone  in  her  garden 
that  her  soul  might  have  time  to  grow,  so  we  feel  the  soul  of  the 
authoress  of  Our  Village  finding  wings  again  on  the  violet  bank 
after  her  sojourn  in  “  feverish  London.”  ”  How  beautifully  they 
are  placed  on  this  sloping  bank  with  the  palm  branches  waving 
over  them,  full  of  early  bees,  and  mixing  their  honeyed  scent  with 
the  more  delicate  violet  odour !  How  transparent  and  smooth 
and  lusty  are  the  branches,  full  of  sap  and  life  !  And  there,  just 
by  the  old  mossy  root ,  is  a  superb  tuft  of  primroses  with  a  yellow 
butterfly  hovering  over  them,  like  a  flower  floating  on  the  air. 
What  happiness  to  sit  on  this  tufty  knoll  and  fill  my  basket  with 
the  blossoms  !  What  a  renewal  of  heart  and  mind  !  To  inhabit 
such  a  scene  of  peace  and  sweetness  is  again  to  be  fearless,  gay, 
and  gentle  as  a  child.  Then  it  is  that  thought  becomes  poetry 
and  feeling  religion.” 

Ethel  M.  M.  McKenna. 
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Four  generations  have  gone  by  since  Chatham  was  carried  home 
unconscious  from  the  House  of  Lords.  A  hundred  years  have 
passed  since  his  great  son  died,  broken-hearted,  in  an  hour  almost 
as  dark  as  his.  Many  biographers  have  since  been  busy — some 
brilliantly  and  some  inadequately  busy — with  those  two  resounding 
names.  But  few  historians  have  told  us  much  of  the  early 
history  of  their  race,  and  few  have  done  justice  to  the  celebrated 
Governor,  whose  character  and  adventures  would  have  been  a 
god-send  to  a  journalist  in  a  generation  greedier  of  fame. 
Thomas  Pitt’s  letters,  vivid  and  racy,  are  to  be  found  to-day  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  records  of  the  old  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  prove  him  a  zealous  servant  and  a  formidable  foe.  The 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  has  given  him  his  scanty  meed 
of  immortality.  And  in  three  volumes  published  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  and  devoted  to  the  Diary  of  William  Hedges,  Colonel 
Yule  has  collected  with  admirable  patience  the  materials  for 
a  detailed  study  of  his  life.  There  is  something  irresistibly 
attractive  in  his  story  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  ancestry 
of  famous  men. 

There  are  traces  of  the  Pitts  in  Dorsetshire  before  the  sixteenth 
century  begins.  But  the  first  name  in  the  records  of  the  family 
which  was  to  play  so  large  a  part  in  English  history  is  Nicholas 
Pitt,  who  lived,  in  all  probability,  at  Blandford  when  Henry  the 
Eighth  was  King.  The  grandsons  of  Nicholas — of  his  son 
William  we  know  practically  nothing — are  found  at  Blandford, 
Bristol,  Wareham,  as  the  century  moves  on ;  and  the  eldest  of 
them,  John  Pitt,  a  Clerk  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Exchequer,  was 
destined  to  be  the  founder  of  two  distinguished  lines.  John  Pitt 
married  at  Blandford,  and  kept  up  some  connection  with  the 
place.  Either  he  or  his  son  received  a  grant  of  arms  from  his 
sovereign,  and  took  for  his  motto  “  Aequam  servare  mentem,” 
no  superfluous  injunction  for  the  servants  of  that  inimitable 
(,|ueen.  For  his  heir  he  was  able  to  secure  a  firm  footing  in 
the  public  service;  and  William  Pitt,  secure  of  royal  favour, 
did  more  than  follow  in  his  father’s  steps.  He  was  knighted  by 
King  James  and  employed  by  James  and  his  successor  to  control 
the  expenses  of  the  Household  and  the  Fleet.  He  married  an 
heiress,  Edith  Cadbury,  of  Wareham,  and  became  possessed  of 
broad  lands  in  the  county  of  his  birth.  Not  content  with  that, 
he  purchased  the  manor  of  Strathfieldsaye,  where  he  lies  buried, 
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and  at  Strathfieldsaye  his  descendants  lived  and  flourished  until 
it  passed,  long  after,  into  more  illustrious  hands.  In  the  fifth 
generation  they  acquired  the  barony  of  Rivers,  and  that  naino 
has  since  been  coupled  with  their  name  of  Pitt.  But  their  tics 
with  Dorsetshire  remained  unbroken.  They  held  manors  there  of 
considerable  extent.  They  represented  Wareham  in  the  House 
of  Commons  from  the  days  of  James  I.  to  the  days  of  George 
III.  They  are  often  mentioned  in  the  county  records,  and  of 
their  kinsmen  at  Blandford  they  never  quite  lost  sight. 

John  Pitt’s  other  children  were  less  fortunate,  but  from  his 
third  son,  Thomas,  springs  a  much  more  famous  stock.  Thomas 
settled  down  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blandford,  and  for  some 
generations  his  descendants  grew  and  multiidied  in  or  around 
the  quiet  old  towm  upon  the  Stour.  One  of  them,  John,  became 
Rector  of  Blandford  St.  Mary’s,  just  across  the  river,  where 
probably  his  father  lived.  Another  took  to  doctoring,  and  begat 
a  sturdy  race,  which  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen¬ 
turies  made  some  figure  in  medicine,  in  the  Church  and  at 
the  Bar,  and  whose  bequests  to  the  poor  are  still  duly  recorded, 
though  their  monuments  for  the  most  part  perished  with  the 
old  church  of  Blandford  in  a  memorable  fire.  The  best-known 
of  this  branch  was  Christopher  Pitt,  the  Rector  of  Pimperne, 
a  %y  and  gentle  scholar,  “  very  eminent  for  his  talents  in  poetry, 
and  yet  more  for  the  universal  candour  of  his  mind,”  whose  life 
Dr.  Johnson  included  among  the  ”  Lives  of  the  English  Poets,” 
and  whose  translation  of  the  H^neid  he  compared  with  Dryden’s 
almost  upon  equal  terms.  ‘‘  Pitt  pleases  the  criticks  and 
Dry  den  the  people;  Pitt  is  quoted  and  Dry  den  read.”  When 
Christopher  Pitt  was  racked  wdth  the  gout  which  tormented 
so  many  of  his  kinsmen,  his  brother,  w'ho  w’as  no  poet,  im¬ 
proved  the  occasion  by  presenting  him  with  a  poetical  address. 

It  is  from  John  Pitt,  the  Rector  of  Blandford  St.  Mary’s,  the 
grandson  and  namesake  of  the  Clerk  in  the  Exchequer  that  the 
two  greatest  Ministers  of  the  eighteenth  century  descend.  The 
old  church  wdiere  he  worshipped  is  still  standing  in  sloping 
meadows  just  above  the  Stour,  looking  over  it  towards  the  town 
of  Blandford — Blandford  Forum  is  its  full  name — a  short  mile 
away.  The  low,  square  tow’er  is  there,  thick-grown  with  ivy, 
and  unresentful  of  the  farm -yard  at  its  feet.  The  chancel  still  is 
there,  the  nave,  the  tiny  churchyard  round  it,  and  yews  which  have 
seen  many  a  rector  come  and  go.  But  restorations  and  additions 
have  completely  altered  the  little  building,  and  in  these  restora¬ 
tions  the  memorials  of  John  Pitt’s  descendants  have  been  swept 
aside.  On  one  wall  still  there  is  the  swelling  tablet  erected  by 
Thomas  Pitt,  the  Governor,  to  bear  witness  to  the  rector’s 
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virtues,  and  perhaps  to  the  successes  of  his  son.  On  another  wall 
is  a  more  simple  tribute  to  Henry  Willis,  who  married  John 
Pitt’s  daughter,  Sarah,  and  held  the  living  shortly  after  him. 
But  the  inscription  which  once  in  fulsome  terms  acknowledged 
the  Governor’s  efforts  to  beautify  the  church,  has  disappeared. 
And  although  the  registers  tell  us  that  Governor  Pitt  lies  buried 
there,  and  the  two  Earls  of  Londonderry,  his  grandsons,  and 
his  daughter-in-law,  the  mother  of  Chatham,  and  Chatham’s 
elder  brother  too,  there  are  now’  to  be  found  in  the  little  church 
or  near  it  no  other  legible  traces  of  the  family  from  whom  its 
only  title  to  distinction  comes. 

The  oldest  of  the  registers,  how’ever,  has  several  entries  relating 
to  the  Rev.  John  Pitt.  He  is  there  described  as  “  Patronus  et 
Rector”;  his  children’s  baptisms  frequently  occur;  and  the 
register,  for  the  most  part  kept  in  English,  bursts  into  Latin 
to  record  his  death.  He  held  the  living  of  St.  Mary’s  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  through  one  of  the  most 
stirring  periods  of  English  history.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  public  changes  or  calamities  ever  disturbed  the  even 
tenour  of  his  life.  The  romance  and  adventure  which  passed 
by  him  were  reserved  for  Thomas  Pitt,  his  second  son,  who, 
though  he  has  received  scanty  notice  from  historians,  was  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  figures  of  his  time.  ^ 

Born  in  the  year  when  Cromwell  drove  out  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment,  one  of  nine  children  with  only  a  slender  patrimony 
to  expect,  Thomas  Pitt  set  out  early  from  the  quiet  country 
parsonage  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  dazzling  East.  How’  he 
began,  whether  as  sailor,  trader,  or  adventurer,  we  have  no 
certain  evidence  to  show.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  succeeded 
quickly.  By  the  time  that  he  was  three  and  twenty  ‘‘  Captain  ” 
Pitt’s  voyages  to  Bengal  were  a  source  of  anger  and  anxiety  to 
the  great  Company,  which  found  its  monopoly  of  the  trade  of 
India  challenged  by  the  daring  Interlopers,  of  whom  Pitt  was 
one.  In  1G7G  the  Company  ordered  that  “Pitts”  be  sent  to 
England  in  the  first  ship  coming  home.  A  few  years  later  they 
were  denouncing  him  as  “  a  desperate  fellow’,”  of  a  “haughty, 
huffing,  daring  temper,”  that  “will  not  stick  in  doing  any 
mischief.”  As  his  prosperity  increased,  and  he  sailed  boldly 
up  to  Hugh  with  ships  and  guns  and  English  seamen,  and 
landed  in  state  W’ith  trumpeters  and  soldiers — the  trumpeters 
seem  to  have  been  a  special  symptom  of  offence — the  Company 
could  not  control  its  indignation.  The  Nabob  was  warned 
against  him.  But  Pitt,  apparently,  bribed  the  Nabob’s  officials; 
and  the  Company,  while  fuming  at  Pitt’s  ignoble  methods, 
promptly  took  his  servant  into  their  ow’n  pay  as  a  spy.  But  the 
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natives,  and  even  the  Company’s  agents,  could  not  be  brought 
to  realise  as  they  should  “  the  treacherous  and  unpardonable 
sin  of  complyance  with  Interlopers.”  In  1683  a  famous  case 
was  brought  in  Westminster  Hall,  to  enforce  the  monopoly 
which  the  Company  claimed.  Jeffreys,  an  unfailing  friend  of 
despotism,  espoused  “with  great  fury,”  says  Roger  North,  the 
Company’s  interests.  And  they  won  their  case,  partly  on  the 
ingenious  ground  that  the  natives  of  India  were  infidels,  and 
therefore  “  perpetual  enemies,”  with  whom  no  right-feeling 
British  subject  could  possibly  trade  without  a  permit  from  the 
King. 

Pitt’s  exact  share  in  the  law-suit  is  uncertain,  but  the  judg¬ 
ment  hit  him  hard.  He  was  heavily  fined.  The  Company 
exulted  in  its  victory.  And  for  some  years  the  unauthorised 
voyages  to  India  were  suspended.  But  by  this  time  the  intrepid 
Interloper  had  become  a  person  of  some  consequence  at  home, 
and  had  oven  made  friends  in  the  Company  itself.  In  1687 
Pitt’s  fine  was  reduced.  Next  year  he  was  admitted  to  the 
Company’s  freedom.  Early  in  1689,  when  only  five  and  thirty, 
he  was  elected  for  Old  Sarum  to  the  Convention  Parliament, 
and  by  that  time  he  must  have  thriven  sufficiently  to  purchase 
the  Manor  of  Stratford-under-the-Castle,  which  carried  with  it 
the  control  of  that  notorious  borough.  In  1693,  taking  advantage 
})erhaps  of  the  strong  feeling  against  the  Company’s  monopoly, 
which  showed  itself  both  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  Pitt 
again  apjieared  in  the  Hugh  River,  ‘‘either  a-piroting  or  at  best 
a-Interloping,”  as  the  angry  authorities  wrote  home;  and  the 
Court,  blazing  out,  ordered  its  soldiers  to  resist  him: — ‘‘not 
that  wee  would  have  blood  shed,  but  wee  would  not  have  you 
outlooked  or  Triumphed  over  as  Pitts  did  formerly.”  But  even 
before  that  voyage  was  over,  a  treaty  had  been  struck.  By  a 
sudden  change  of  policy,  the  Company  took  a  share  in  the  great 
Interloper’s  enterprise.  Next  year  the  Company’s  agents  in 
Bengal  w'ere  helping  to  collect  his  debts.  There  was  talk  of  an 
arrangement  by  which  all  their  ‘‘  long  quarrells  and  contentions’ 
were  to  end.  And  by  1698,  in  spite  of  some  significant  protests 
against  the  appointment  of  ‘‘  that  roughling  and  immoral  man,” 
Thomas  Pitt  had  been  taken  into  the  Company’s  service  as 
President  of  their  great  settlement  at  Fort  St.  George. 

Pitt’s  Governorship  in  India  is  the  most  important  episode  in 
his  life.  He  went  out  to  Madras  in  the  very  year  that  a  rival 
company  was  established  in  England,  charged  to  defend  the 
monoiX)ly  which  he  had  so  often  challenged,  and  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  now  determined  to  overthrow ;  and  for  nearly  twelve 
years  he  maintained  his  difficult  position,  and  served  his  masters’ 
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interests  in  the  East,  with  a  firmness,  vigour  and  ability  which 
even  they  admitted  to  the  end.  Strong,  shrewd,  active,  hot  in 
temper,  often  rough  of  tongue,  a  kindly,  generous  friend,  a  tough 
opponent,  Pitt  made  the  Company’s  finances  flourish  and  their 
rule  respected  as  it  had  never  been  before.  When  the  Nabob 
of  the  Carnatic  threatened  hostilities,  Pitt  kept  his  head  and 
faced  him  boldly.  When  factions  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Presidency,  he  dealt  with  the  offenders  sharply.  When  the 
New  Company’s  agents  tried  to  overawe  him,  he  met  them  with 
contemptuous  coolness,  or  with  a  ridicule  more  contemptuous 
still.  From  the  first  he  foresaw  the  failure  of  their  enterprise, 
and  helped  to  render  that  failure  rapid  and  complete.  Indepen¬ 
dent  and  masterful,  he  was  yet  a  loyal  servant,  though  in  his 
despatches  he  w’as  apt  to  speak  his  mind.  He  could  be  straight¬ 
forward  to  the  point  of  rudeness,  and  would  protest  against  mean 
actions  like  intercepting  letters  with  a  candour  which  rings 
frank  and  true.  But  his  standards  were  the  standards  of  his 
age.  He  warned  his  subordinates  that  they  must  “  wink  at 
many  things,  and  not  be  extreem  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss.” 
The  profits  of  his  post  were  large — rumour  vaguely  put  them  in 
good  years  at  twenty  thousand  pounds — but  Pitt  was  ahvays 
active  to  promote  his  own  financial  interests  by  methods  which 
once,  at  least,  his  employers  thought  open  to  attack.  Great  as 
he  was  as  a  public  servant,  there  was  in  him  to  the  last  some 
savour  of  the  buccaneer.  The  age  was  the  age  of  Sunderland 
and  Danby,  and  the  old  adventurer  would  have  rubbed  his  eyes 
in  amazement  at  his  grandson’s  lofty  disregard  of  gain. 

An  amusing  feature  of  his  correspondence,  and  of  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  New  Company’s  agents,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
encounter  with  his  kinsman — his  “  good,  civill,  gentle  kinsman  ” 
—John.  John  Pitt  was  an  offshoot  of  the  Pitts  of  Strathfield- 
saye,  to  w’hom,  in  his  early  days,  the  Governor  had  been  kind. 
In  1699  he  came  out  as  ‘‘  Consul  ”  to  represent  the  New  Company 
at  Masulipatam ,  and  his  touchy  self-importance  soon  exposed  him 
to  the  Governor’s  rough  and  caustic  wit.  At  first  Thomas  Pitt 
merely  laughed  at  his  cousin.  “  Duke  Trincolo  Sw^ares  Some¬ 
times  that  he  will  Send  for  the  Governour  of  Ffort  St.  George 
in  Irons.”  He  mocked  him  for  thinking  himself  a  Eoman 
Consul,  reminded  him  of  the  fable  of  the  swelling  frog,  warned 
his  subordinates  to  treat  him  with  scant  ceremony  and  even 
to  ‘‘blow  him  up  if  need  be,”  and  replied  to  the  other’s  offers 
of  patronage — ‘‘  Here  shall  be  but  one  Governour  while  I  am 
here.”  But  as  John  Pitt  grew  more  tiresome  and  pretentious, 
the  Governor  lost  patience.  His  bitter  tongue  lashed  out.  He 
rebuked  his  cousin  roughly,  in  language  which  must  have  been 
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difficult  to  bear,  and  finally  denounced  him  as  “  crack-brained  ” 
and  abusive,  as  a  “monster  of  ingratitude’’  who  had  “shook 
hands  with  shame.’’  Even  when  John  Pitt  died,  the  Governor’s 
animosity  continued,  and  it  broke  out  afresh  when  he  heard  that 
the  Consul  had  cut  all  his  cousins  out  of  his  will. 

But  in  this  correspondence,  among  signs  of  hardness,  there  are 
many  traits  of  kindliness  and  humour  too.  The  man  who  could 
add  to  a  business  letter  a  postscript  sending  his  love  to  his 
horses,  was  a  man  who  could  enjoy  the  lighter,  happier  sides 
of  life.  He  would  laughingly  lament  that  his  Council  were  “all 
talkers  and  no  hearers.’’  He  would  twit  them  with  driving  the 
merchants  half-mad  with  conundrums.  He  would  sigh  that  it 
was  no  better  than  “  Egyptian  bondage,’’  trying  to  recover  his 
predecessor’s  debts.  He  would  find  jewels  to  send  home  to  his 
daughters,  and  would  think  of  them  often  anxiously  enough. 
He  begs  his  wife  to  “take  great  care’’  of  their  education.  He 
WTites  urgently  to  his  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Curgenven,  an 
old  headmaster  of  Sherborne,  who  in  1701  had  charge  of  his 
younger  boys,  to  “  put  ’em  to  some  eminent  School,’’  where 
they  may  learn  accounts  and  languages,  and  all  things  which 
will  enable  them  “  to  get  their  livelyhood,  for  which  I  will 
Stand  for  noe  charge.’’  He  lays  by,  however,  portions  of  T6,000 
each  for  his  two  girls,  and  would  “  not  be  unwilling  to  augment  ” 
this,  in  the  case  of  a  creditable  match.  He  exerts  himself  to 
help  a  young  friend  who  has  married  rather  imprudently  in 
India,  and  writes  home  to  the  young  man’s  father,  begging  for 
a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  to  start  him  in  trade.  “  For  is  it 
not  much  better  to  give  our  Children  something  in  our  lifetime, 
to  see  how  they  manage  it  and  improve  it,  than  to  keep  it 
like  Curmudgeons,  and  leave  it  to  them  at  our  Death  because 
we  can’t  help  it?’’ 

For  his  wife,  who,  during  his  Governorship  in  India,  lived  for 
the  most  part  at  Stratford,  near  Old  Sarum,  Pitt  expressed  freely 
in  his  letters  his  “  hearty  love  and  affection.’’  But  there  were 
moments  when  she  tried  him  very  hard.  Mrs.  Pitt  belonged 
to  one  of  those  ancient  and  impoverished  Scottish  houses  which 
have  so  often  sent  out  sons  to  render  noble  service  in  the 
East,  and  daring  genealogists  have  not  scrupled  to  claim  her 
as  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Regent  Moray.  But  among 
her  inherited  virtues  the  thrift  for  wffiich  her  countrymen  are 
famous  had  no  part.  She  could  not  keep  accounts.  She  did  not, 
apparently,  acknowledge  the  remittances  which  her  husband  sent 
her.  “  She  writes  me  God  knows  what  ’’  about  purchases,  “  but 
not  a  word  ’’  of  wffiat  they  cost.  “  Soe  that  I  find  great  incon¬ 
veniences  by  trusting  a  w'oman  with  bysiness,  which  I  will  avoid 
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/or  the  future.”  As  time  passed,  his  criticisms  upon  her  ways 
grew  harsher.  ‘‘If  my  wife  draws  any  bills  upon  you,”  he 
writes  to  his  agent,  ‘‘  I  order  ’em  to  be  returned,  and  not  a 
penny  paid.”  He  will  not  have  her  making  large  gifts  to  his 
sons.  ‘‘  At  present  I  have  no  money  to  share,  nor  shall  any 
of  mine  be  fool’d  away  by  my  Wife  or  Children.”  She  has  no 
power  to  dispose  of  a  penny  of  the  Governor’s  ‘‘  nor  never  shall 
have.”  As  for  her  own  wants,  if  she  cannot  live  on  the  income 
of  his  land,  ‘‘  let  her  Starve  and  all  her  Children  with  her.”  The 
land  winds,  which  he  sometimes  found  intolerable,  must  have 
been  playing  on  his  temper  then. 

The  only  one  of  his  children  who  went  out  to  India  with  the 
Governor  was  Kobert  Pitt,  his  eldest  son.  In  1700  and  1701 
“Robin,”  as  ho  called  him,  was  trading  to  China,  apparently 
on  his  own  account.  He  seems  for  awhile  to  have  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  business,  and  he  was  occasionally  his 
corres/wndent  on  business  matters  after  his  return.  Eobert  had 
received  his  early  education  in  Holland  from  ‘  ‘  the  reformed 
Jesuit  at  Eotterdam.”  But  the  ex-Jesuit’s  teaching  may  have 
been  inadequate,  for  the  Governor  begged  his  son  to  continue 
bis  studies  after  he  got  home  from  voyaging  in  the  East.  In 
November,  1703,  he  writes  to  him  :  — 

If  nothing  presents  which  may  be  advantageous  to  you,  I  should  advise 
you,  since  your  Years  will  admit  of  it,  to  enter  jour  Selfe  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  goo  to  Oxford  for  3  or  4  years,  and  Stick  Close  to  your  Studies, 
which  I  would  Chiefly  have  to  bo  Civill  Law,  and  if  possible  too  make 
Your  Selfe  Master  of  fortyfication  and  Gunnery;  and  I  hope  the  little 
experience  you  have  allready  had  in  the  World  will  not  only  render  these 
accomplishments  necessary,  but  desirable  by  you. 

Ill  the  same  letter  he  enjoins  him  to  be  strictly  dutiful  to  his 
mother,  and  loving  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  take  great 
care  of  the  company  he  keeps.  Eobert  is  never  to  lend  money 
without  unquestionable  security ;  for  by  asking  for  loans  to  be 
repaid  to  them  men  lose  their  money  and  their  friends  as  well. 
“I  assure  you,”  adds  the  writer,  ‘‘  ’tis  noe  small  care  that  I 
am  hourly  under  for  your  Welfare.”  If  his  son  will  only  try 
to  do  his  part,  he  shall  never  have  to  complain  that  his  father 
fails. 

But  these  careful  plans  were  destined  to  be  soon  upset.  Even 
before  this  letter  was  written,  Eobert  was  married  to  Harriet 
Villicrs,  far  too  hastily,  thought  his  father,  ”  before  hardly  he 
knew  the  woman’s  name.”  The  young  man  appears  to  have 
lost  no  time  about  it,  to  have  taken  nobody’s  advice  except  his 
own ;  and  the  Governor  is  indignant  with  his  rash  and  ‘  ‘  dis¬ 
obedient  ”  son.  ‘‘His  Sudden  Captivation  must  certainly  have 
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render’d  him  a  light  and  inconsiderate  fellow  in  the  eyes  of 
all  men  of  busyness  and  thought.”  But  the  match  was  reason¬ 
able  and  satisfactory  enough,  Harriet  Villiers  was  the  grand¬ 
daughter  and  the  sister  of  Lord  Grandison,  one  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Villiers,  who,  if  less  fortunate  and  brilliant,  bore, 
with  one  astonishing  exception,  a  better  reputation  than  the 
younger  stock.  “  Her  age  is  twenty-one,”  wrote  the  bridegroom 
to  his  father ;  ‘  ‘  her  portrait  and  letter  herewith  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.”  And  a  well-meaning  friend  hastened  to  assure  the 
Governor  that  the  lady  was  ‘‘as  beautiful,  as  sensible,  and  as 
well-behaved  ”  as  most  that  ho  had  seen  in  his  life.  At  first 
Robert  Pitt  tried  in  vain  to  propitiate  his  father,  though  he 
dwelt  on  the  creditable  nature  of  the  alliance,  and  assured  him 
that  it  was  the  ‘‘universal  report  ”  of  the  Governor’s  good  and 
generous  character  which  had  induced  Lady  Grandison  to  permit 
the  match.  But  in  time  the  elder  Pitt’s  resentment  softened. 
He  consented  to  increase  supplies,  and  promised  to  show  him¬ 
self  indulgent,  if  his  son  deserved  it,  after  ho  came  home. 
The  young  couple  took  a  house  in  Golden  Square.  In  1705 
Robert  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Member 
for  Old  Sarum  ;  and  for  that  attenuated  borough,  for  Salisbury, 
or  for  Okehampton,  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  It  may  be  added  that  his  methods  of  conducting  an  elec¬ 
tion,  which  required  a  man  cook,  a  coach  and  six,  five  or  six 
lackeys,  and  an  open  house  for  months,  produced  a  sharp  remon¬ 
strance  from  his  father,  whom  the  election  had  ‘‘  never  cost 
above  ^10”  before. 

Robert’s  sudden  marriage  was  a  disappointment,  but  his 
brother  Thomas’s  start  in  life  proved  an  annoyance  too.  In 
1707  the  Governor  complains  that  he  has  heard  casually  in  a 
letter  from  a  friend  that  his  second  son  has  become  a  Captain 
of  Horse  in  Ireland,  at  a  cost  of  £1,200,  which,  no  doubt,  the 
absent  father  was  intended  to  pay.  ‘‘But  he  nor  his  Brother 
says  not  one  w'ord.”  It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he 
continues  testily,  ‘‘  they  may,  if  they  please,  beggar  themselves 
but  I’ll  take  care  it  shall  not  affect  me.”  In  Ireland,  however, 
Thomas  fell  on  his  feet.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the  Earl 
of  Londonderry.  He  lived  to  revive  the  Earldom  in  his  own 
person.  And  later  on  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  good  under¬ 
standing  which  subsisted  between  the  Governor  and  his  two 
independent  sons. 

No  sketch  of  Thomas  Pitt  can  fail  to  toll  the  story  of  the 
famous  jewel  by  which  his  fortunes  were  secured.  It  gave 
to  his  adventurous  history  a  touch  of  mystery  and  romance. 
Pitt  traded  irj  rpany  things  during  his  Governorship,  He  often 
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reniittecl  diamonds  to  England.  And  in  a  letter  of  November, 
1701,  he  mentioned  that  he  had  seen  a  most  wonderful  stone. 
The  model  of  this  diamond,  which  weighed  426  carats,  he  sent 
home  for  Sir  Stephen  Evance,  his  agent  here,  to  see.  “The 
price  they  ask  for  it,”  he  wrote  to  him,  “  is  prodigious,”  but 
“as  Stones  goe,  I  thinke  ’tis  inestimable.”  Sir  Stephen  was 
impressed,  but  advised  him  not  to  meddle  wdth  it.  “Wee  are 
now  got  in  a  warr,  the  French  King  has  his  hands  and  heart  full, 
soe  he  can’t  buy  such  a  Stone.  There  is  no  Prince  in  Europe 
can  buy  itt.”  But  the  stone  once  seen  could  not  be  resisted. 

A  long  negotiation  ensued  between  the  Governor  and  Jaurchund, 
the  diamond  merchant.  The  price  gradually  came  down  from 
•200,000  to  48,000  pagodas;  and  at  that  sum,  about  ,f’20,400  in 
our  money,  “  I  closed  with  him,”  wrote  Pitt,  “  and  he  deliver’d 
me  the  stone,  for  which  I  paid  very  honourably,  as  by  my  books 
appear.” 

Later  on,  calumny  was  busy  with  this  bargain.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  merchant  was  unable  to  look  after 
his  own  interests.  But  the  Governor’s  enemies  did  not  scruple 
to  accuse  him  of  having  acquired  the  great  diamond  by  violence 
or  fraud.  One  story  declared  that  it  was  stolen  from  a  famous 
idol,  “which  has  since  continued  with  only  one  eye.”  Another 
told  how  it  had  first  been  found  by  a  hapless  slave  in  the  mines 
of  Golconda,  concealed  by  him  in  a  wound  which  he  inflicted 
on  himself  for  the  purpose,  taken  from  him  by  a  sailor,  who 
murdered  him  for  the  spoil,  and  sold  by  the  murderer  either 
to  Jaurchund  or  to  Pitt.  Pope,  in  one  version  of  the  Moral 
Essays,  was  only  too  ready  to  adopt  the  tale. 

Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay. 

An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away  : 

He  pledged  it  to  the  Knight,  the  Knight  liad  wit. 

So  robbed  the  robber  and  was  rich  as  P — . 

But  before  publication  prudence  overtook  him,  and  the  last 
line  was  altered  to — 

So  kept  the  Diamond,  and  the  rogue  was  bit. 

The  Governor  himself  found  it  necessary  afterwards  to  issue 
a  solemn  declaration,  setting  forth  the  real  facts  of  the  purchase. 
But  there  is  no  valid  reason  for  discrediting  his  story,  or  for 
censuring  too  harshly  the  bargain  which  he  made. 

Once  acquired,  however,  the  precious  jewel  was  an  anxious 
charge.  Eobert  Pitt  brought  it  home  with  him  to  England, 
when  he  left  India  in  October,  1702,  and  the  Governor  wrote 
hoping  that  his  ‘  ‘  Great  Concern  ’  ’  would  come  safely  to  his 
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Agent’s  hands.  “  The  King  of  Ffrance  or  Spaine  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  the  likelyest  Chapmen  for  it,  unless  our  Parlia¬ 
ment,  upon  good  Success  in  some  noble  undertaking,  will  be  Soe 
Generous  as  to  buy  it  for  the  Crown  of  England.”  When  cut, 
he  would  not  part  with  it  under  £1,500  a  carat — “  which  I  am 
sure  is  as  cheap  as  Neck  beef.”  It  was  to  be  placed  in  an  iron 
chest  at  the  Bank,  and  kept,  if  need  be,  till  after  the  war. 
Above  all,  the  secret  was  to  be  jealously  guarded.  ‘‘  My  Wife, 
Mr.  Yale  and  Capt.  Harrison  have  given  me  hints  of  it,  but 
I  have  wrote  ’em  there  is  noe  such  thing.”  The  cutting  of 
the  stone  cost  £5,000  or  £6,000,  and  it  left  a  very  perfect  jewel. 
After  much  negotiation  it  was  bought  in  1717  by  the  llcgent 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Governor  and  his  two  elder  sons 
carried  it  over  to  Calais  themselves.  The  price  was  fixed  at 
two  million  livrcs.  Forty  thousand  pounds  were  dejwsited  in 
England,  and  three  boxes  of  jewels  belonging  to  the  Crown  of 
France  were  handed  over  at  Calais  as  security  for  the  rest.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  balance  was  never  paid,  and  what 
became  of  the  jewels  pledged  for  it  we  do  not  know.  The 
great  stone  figured  a  few  years  later  in  the  coronation  crown  of 
Louis  XV.  It  was  stolen,  with  its  companions,  in  the  famous 
burglary  of  French  Crown  jewels,  in  September,  1792,  found 
a  year  afterwards  in  a  hole  in  a  tavern  garret,  pawned  to  furnish 
cavalry  accoutrements  for  the  Bevolutionary  wars,  mounted  in 
the  State  sword  of  the  First  Napoleon,  just  rescued  by  the  Bour¬ 
bons  when  they  came  into  their  own,  and  handed  on,  with  each 
brief  dynasty  that  rose  and  crumbled,  to  flame  in  their  short¬ 
lived  diadems  again. 

Pitt’s  Governorship  ended  in  a  summary  fashion  in  September, 

1709.  He  had  had  trouble  with  some  of  his  colleagues,  and  the 
Court  perhaps  took  advantage  of  the  quarrel  to  get  rid  of  the 
masterful,  impatient  man.  Addison’s  brother  was  appointed  to 
replace  him,  but  he  died  before  Pitt  left  Madras.  By  the  follow¬ 
ing  summer  Pitt  was  back  in  England,  and  the  Directors  were 
soon  enjoining  his  successors  to  follow'  in  his  steps.  In  November, 

1710,  he  re-entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Old  Sarum,  and  he  sat  in  Parliament  with  only 
one  short  interruption  until  his  death  in  1726. 

The  last  Parliaments  of  Queen  Anne  were  signal  examples  of 
the  exuberance  of  party  spirit,  and  the  old  Governor,  who  had 
charged  his  children  to  ‘‘avoid  faction  and  never  to  enter  the 
House  prepossessed,”  must  have  found  his  maxims  seriously 
tried.  He  w'as  certainly  no  slave  to  party.  ‘‘  I  had  rather  any 
child  of  mine  want,”  he  wrote  once,  ‘‘  than  have  him  get 
his  bread  by  voting  in  the  House  of  Commons.”  But  he  was 
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a  stern  enemy  to  Jacobite  intrigue,  and  a  fierce  critic  of  the 
schemes  of  Bolingbroke.  In  1714  he  is  said  to  have  attacked 
the  Tory  Government  as  caustically  as  any  Whig  could  wish, 
and  in  that  Parliament  he  gave  a  vote  in  Steele’s  defence.  But 
his  name  never  occurs  among  the  speakers  quoted  in  Hansard’s 
Parliamentary  History,  and  his  incursions  into  debate  in  all 
probability  were  few.  In  the  first  Parliament  of  King  George 
he  sat  for  Thirsk  instead  of  Sarum.  His  three  sons  and  two 
George  Pitts,  who  were  cousins,  joined  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  son-in-law.  Stanhope,  a  notable  figure,  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whig  Administration  ;  and  the  old  Gov¬ 
ernor  ai)parently  became  a  regular  sup£X)rtcr  of  the  Whig  party. 
He  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  Triennial  Act — no  small  test  of 
party  feeling.  He  voted  with  more  independence  against  the 
Peerage  Bill  of  Stanhope,  which  Walpole  laboured  so  ably  and 
so  wisely  to  defeat.  In  1715  he  was  made  a  Commissioner  for 
building  new  churches,  work  of  which  he  had  had  some  experi¬ 
ence  at  Stratford  and  at  Blandford  St.  Mary’s,  and  for  which, 
it  seems,  he  felt  a  vocation.  Next  year  he  was  appointed  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Jamaica,  where  a  difficult  crisis,  needing  a  strong  man, 
had  arisen.  But  he  never  took  the  Governorship  up.  Years 
[)erhaps  were  beginning  to  tell  u^wn  him,  and  he  had  other 
interests  nearer  home. 

Ever  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  Pitt’s  chief  residence 
had  been  at  the  Manor  House — now  the  Vicarage — at  Stratford, 
where  he  had  built  and  laid  out  gardens,  and  inscribed  upon 
the  porch  the  legend  “  Parva  sed  apta  domino.”  He  had  also, 
he  tells  Robert  once  when  intent  on  preaching  economy,  had 
a  house  about  that  time  in  London — “  wffiich  stood  me  in  £120 
per  annum  ” — and  had  kept  a  coach  and  horses,  servants,  good 
wines  and  a  hospitable  table  : — “  it  never  exceeded  £1,000  per 
annum.”  But  as  years  passed,  and  wealth  flowed  in  upon 
him,  the  scale  of  his  house-keeping  increased.  He  bought  land 
freely  in  Dorsetshire  and  Hampshire,  and  in  other  counties  of  the 
South  and  West.  He  purchased  the  Manor  of  Swallowfield  in 
Berkshire,  and  was  there  when  he  died  in  1726.  He  had  a 
leasehold  house  in  Pall-Mall,  and  ground-rents  in  Dean  Street, 
and  other  rents  and  profits  in  Soho.  But  bis  largest  investment 
was  made  in  1717,  ix'rhaps  with  the  proceeds  of  the  famous 
diamond,  when  he  bought  the  fine  property  of  Boconnoc  near 
Lostwithiel  from  the  widow  of  Lord  Mohun,  duellist  and  black¬ 
leg,  whose  sins  have  been  immortalised  by  a  great  master  of 
romance. 

Pitt  afterwards  lost  money  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  but  he 
remained  a  very  wealthy  man,  the  most  conspicuous  of  those 
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early  “Nabobs,”  of  whose  unpopularity  in  later  years  Clive 
bore  the  brunt.  His  will  made  a  careful  division  of  his  pro¬ 
perty,  and  was  full  of  kindly  thought  for  his  descendants. 
Among  the  legacies  and  annuities  left  to  his  grandchildren,  was 
one  of  iG200  a  year  to  William,  Robert  Pitt’s  second  and  most 
famous  son.  If  the  Governor  had  been  a  little  too  anxious  to 
make  money,  he  used  it,  when  made,  not  ignobly;  and  backed 
by  his  w'ealth  his  children  prospered  in  the  world.  Robert 
became  a  considerable  landowner,  and  his  grandson.  Lord 
Camelford,  a  personage  in  Cornwall.  Thomas  by  a  lucky  mar¬ 
riage  made  himself  an  Earl.  John,  the  Governor’s  third  son, 
married  the  daughter  of  Lord  Eauconberg — a  house  allied  with 
Cromw'ell’s — and  became  a  Colonel  in  the  Guards,  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  and  Governor  of  Bermuda.  One  daughter,  Lucy, 
was  the  wife  of  General  Stanhope,  who  received  an  Earldom  in 
1718.  The  other,  Essex,  became  Mrs.  Cholmondcley  of  Vale 
Royal,  and  grandmother  of  the  first  Lord  Delamere.  In  these 
ways  the  imperious  Comet  of  Horse  was  not  without  connections, 
whose  influence  in  politics  in  the  eighteenth  century  counted  for 
more,  perhaps,  than  it  w'ould  to-day.  But  to  the  last  the  old 
adventurer,  w^ho  had  no  mean  claims  to  be  regarded  os  a  states¬ 
man,  would  probably  have  called  himself  “  a  busyness  man.”  By 
business  he  built  up  an  honourable  fortune,  and  the  force  of  char¬ 
acter  w’hich  he  bequeathed  to  his  descendants  played  no  small 
part  in  the  repute  they  won. 


C.  E.  Mallet. 


COLONIAL  INFLUENCE  IN  ENGLAND. 


It  is  the  fashion  of  the  critic,  who  laments  the  decadence  of 
English  society,  to  lay  the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  Colonials  and 
Americans  in  our  midst.  He  should  remember  that  an  institution, 
like  an  individual ,  is  corrupted,  not  from  without,  but  from  within. 

If  the  ideals  and  standards  of  a  better  time  still  governed  society 
the  vulgar  rich  could  never  enter  its  portals.  But,  because  it  has 
come  to  put  money  in  the  first  place,  millionaires  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  are  welcomed  to  its  most  sacred  precincts.  To  make 
their  presence  in  the  capital  a  cause  w'hen  it  is  merely  an  effect  is, 
therefore,  as  feeble  as  it  is  illogical.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  speak  of 
Colonials  and  Americans  as  though  they  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  one  another.  The  social  influence  of  oversea  Britons  in 
England  is  due  to  the  circumstances  of  our  Imperial  life,  and  as 
such  it  is  sound,  natural,  and  desirable.  It  is  graced  by  sen¬ 
timent,  strengthened  by  interest,  and  exalted  by  loyalty.  It  is 
not  the  result  only  of  a  common  origin,  language,  and  literature, 
but  of  a  common  citizenship,  ideal,  and  destiny.  American  in¬ 
fluence  in  England  has  no  such  basis.  It  is  largely  confined  to 
millionaires,  who  come  here  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  an  older 
and  riper  civilisation  than  their  own.  Their  absence  makes  no 
void  in  the  United  States,  their  presence  fills  none  here.  They  are 
exotics  flourishing  on  decay.  Their  main  idea  is  to  enter  the  inner 
circles  of  society,  and,  as  they  have  no  other  lever,  money  is  the 
one  they  use  to  attain  their  end.  The  effect  merits  all  the  scorn 
poured  out  on  it  by  hostile  critics.  But  to  make  Colonials  as  well 
as  Americans  responsible  for  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  an 
insular  idea  conceived  in  egotism  and  ignorance,  that  Colonials  are 
only  inferior  Englishmen.  It  is  an  idea  that  dies  hard  even  in 
the  light  of  tw’entieth  century  Imperialism. 

To  hear  some  people  talk  one  would  imagine  that  Colonial 
influence  on  the  Mother  Country  is  a  new  thing  in  our  history, 
whereas  it  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century.  Writing  in 
1793,  Bryan  Edwards  described  the  West  Indies  as  “  the  main 
source  of  Great  Britain’s  opulence  and  maritime  power.”  This 
was  the  literal  truth  then,  as  it  was  a  hundred  years  earlier,  and 
as  it  is  a  hundred  years  later.  We  are  too  apt  to  divide  our 
Imperial  history  into  two  parts,  seeing  the  end  of  the  first  in  the 
Secession  of  the  Thirteen  States.  But,  in  reality,  there  is  no  such 
division,  because  the  rupture  between  England  and  one  part  of  the 
Empire  did  not  extend  to  the  other  parts.  In  other  words,  while 
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our  Colonial  continuity  received  a  shock,  it  was  not  broken.  This  I 
is  so  imperfectly  realised  that  the  West  Indies,  one  of  the  main 
factors  in  our  early  Imperial  greatness,  are  as  often  as  not  for-  1 
gotten.  On  this  account  our  view  of  the  past  is  seldom  or  never  I 
wide  enough.  | 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  plantations  of  the  New  World 
literally  paved  the  Mother  Country  with  gold.  Generation  after 
generation  yielded  its  quota  until  six  of  them  passed  away,  when 
a  new  order  of  things  arose  in  which  the  pre-eminence  of  the  West 
Indies  was  lost.  Nor  is  this  all.  With  that  lack  of  imagination 
characteristic  of  us  we  look  upon  Colonies  as  remote  from  our 
national  life,  excrescences  which  may  be  cut  away  without  any 
suffering  on  either  side.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  ' 
In  France  and  Germany  such  an  attitude  is  easily  understood,  be¬ 
cause  their  Colonies,  having  no  roots  in  the  soil,  draw  all  their 
sustenance  from  the  ISIother  Country.  But  the  Colonies  of 
England  generate  their  own  vital  force ;  the  impetus  for  every 
forward  movement  on  their  part  being  created  on  the  spot.  Hence 
they  are  a  source,  not  of  w’eakness,  but  of  strength,  to  the  parent 
stem.  If  a  constant  stream  of  Britain’s  sons  and  daughters  flows 
outwards  to  the  Empire,  a  constant  stream  of  Greater  Britain’s 
sons  and  daughters  flows  inwards  to  these  islands.  And  therein 
lies  the  great  difference  between  emigration  to  the  Colonies  and  | 
emigration  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a  vital 
drain  with  some  return,  in  the  other  there  is  none.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  have  always 
acted  and  reacted  on  one  another,  and  never  so  much  as  now.  The 
life  of  each  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  other  that  they 
are  in  reality  one,  w’hich  is  as  it  should  be.  Perhaps  no  statesman 
of  these  days  has  put  this  truth  more  picturesquely  before  the 
public  than  Mr.  Lyttelton,  the  late  Colonial  Secretary.  As  an 
illustration  he  quoted  that  charming  story  of  the  child  and  the 
septuagenarian,  Mrs.  Norton.  “  Are  you  very  young?  ”  asked  the 
one.  “  Yes,  my  dear,”  answered  the  other,  ‘‘  I  am  very  young; 
but  I  have  been  very  young  for  a  very  long  time.”  So  with 
England.  While  the  unity  of  the  Empire  is  maintained  she  is 
always  receiving  fresh  accessions  of  vigour,  her  ideals  are  high,  and 
her  outlook  is  neither  cramped  nor  settled.  She  has,  in  fact,  the 
weight  and  wisdom  of  age  with  all  the  hopefulness  of  youth.  Or, 
like  Mrs.  Norton,  she  can  be  ‘‘  very  young  for  a  very  long  time.” 

None  of  the  Colonies  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  so  closely 
associated  with  the  social  life  of  the  Mother  Country  as  the  West 
Indies  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  children 
of  planters  were  sent  home  to  be  educated.  Younger  sons  entered  | 
the  Services,  the  Church,  or  the  professions,  while  the  daughters  | 
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were  given  all  the  advantages  of  the  London  season.  In  a  more 
intimate  sense  than  is  the  case  with  Colonials  now,  West 
Indians  were  English.  In  the  circumstances  of  their  life  it  could 
hardly  be  otherwise.  Their  wealth  was  based  on  slavery,  and 
they  lived  in  small  tropical  islands,  whose  richness  and  strategical 
imiwrtance  made  the  country  which  possessed  them  the  envy  of 
other  nations.  Hence,  though  they  had  the  same  form  of  self- 
government  as  the  plantations  of  the  mainland,  they  could  never 
aspire  to  nationhood,  as  Canada,  Australasia,  and  South  Africa 
aspire  at  the  present  day.  Imperial  in  spirit  as  they  were  they 
could  never  be  anything  but  Colonies  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term.  For  this  reason  our  trade  policy,  together  with  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  has  had  as  disastrous  an  elYect  on  the  West  Indies  as  it 
has  on  Ireland.  They  are  no  longer  a  social  force  in  the  Mother 
Country.  Their  place  has  been  taken  by  the  great  Continental 
Colonies,  which  have  entirely  modified  our  conception  of  Empire. 

Ihit  England  has  not  sucked  the  West  Indian  orange  dry  for 
nothing.  The  fortunes  of  many  a  famous  business  house  and  of 
many  a  noble  family  were  founded  in  the  plantations.  The  West 
Indian  heiress  was  all  to  imiiecunious  peers  and  younger  sons  that 
the  American  heiress  is  now,  and  much  more.  For  whereas  the 
one  was  trained  as  an  Englishwoman,  and  could  trace  her  descent 
to  the  scion  of  an  old  family  in  England,  the  other  is  practically 
a  foreigner,  and  is,  usually,  the  daughter  or  granddaughter  of  a 
successful  European  emigrant.  For  the  West  Indies  drew  some 
of  the  Mother  Country’s  best  blood.  They  were  not  like  Canada, 
which  was,  for  the  most  part,  settled  by  the  country,  or  like 
Australia,  which  was  settled  by  the  towns.  They  were  settled 
by  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  yeomanry,  and,  on 
the  secession  of  the  American  Colonies,  by  exiled  loyalists,  who 
belonged  to  the  very  cream  of  the  jiopulation.  Hence  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  planters  received  a  warm  welcome  in  English  society. 
Not  only  were  they  wealthy,  but  their  position  was  secure  on 
account  of  their  connection  with  families  whose  roots  in  the  soil 
wore  deep  before  the  West  Indies  were  discovered.  The  vulgarity 
which  was  associated  with  the  nabob  from  the  East  was  never 
associated  with  the  planter  from  the  West. 

Nothing  is  more  suggestive  of  the  marked  influence  of  the 
plantations  on  the  i>eerage  than  family  names,  among  which  may 
be  found  Byam,  Eliot,  Ottley,  Mathew,  Gambier,  and  many  others 
of  West  Indian  origin.  The  Duke  of  Fife  is  the  great-grandson 
of  a  former  Countess  of  Errol,  daughter  of  a  planter  in  Antigua. 
Her  sister  married  Lord  Le  Despencer,  who  was  himself  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Sir  William  Stapleton,  head  of  a  well-known  Nevis 
family,  who  married  the  heiress  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Westmore- 
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land.  The  late  Lady  Le  Despencer,  who  was  a  bareness  in  her 
own  right,  was,  therefore.  West  Indian  on  both  sides  of  the 
house.  Her  title  is  now  borne  by  her  son.  Viscount  Falmouth. 
The  Countess  of  Onslow  is  a  great-granddaughter  of  Admiral  Lord 
Gardner,  who  married  a  rich  heiress.  Miss  Gale,  of  Jamaica. 
Lord  Kosebery,  too,  has  an  ancestress  who  came  from  the  planta¬ 
tions,  for  his  grandmother  w'as  a  Bouverie,  granddaughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  Kadnor,  whose  wife  was  Miss  Alley ne,  of  Barbados. 
And  so  we  could  go  on  indefinitely.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  noble  houses  in  England  without  a  West 
Indian  strain,  and  in  many  it  is  strong  because  it  has  been  renewed 
more  than  once.  And  even  where  it  is  so  weak  as  to  be  hardly 
traceable  in  a  pedigree,  it  can  be  traced  in  the  family  wealth. 
The  West  Indies  may  decay  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  another 
Power,  but  the  evidence  of  the  great  part  they  once  played  in  the 
world  will  live  in  the  Mother  Country.  So  largely  have  they 
contributed  to  her  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  and  material  re¬ 
sources,  that  their  influence  can  never  die  until  the  British  Empire 
has  gone  the  way  of  all  empires  and  is  nothing  but  a  magnificent 
name. 

In  connection  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  peerage,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  recall  that  one  of  the  celebrities  of  her  time  was  an 
heiress  from  Jamaica,  the  third  Lady  Holland.  She  and  the 
Empress  Josephine  are  the  only  two  of  their  sex  given  by  the  New 
World  to  the  great  historical  stage  of  the  Old.  For  the  gallery 
of  fair  women  whose  fascination,  heroism,  romance,  or  mis¬ 
fortunes  stir  the  imagination  of  even  this  prosaic  age  contains  no 
Colonial  of  the  Victorian  era  and  no  American  at  all.  The  two 
Creoles  will  live  as  long  as  Madame  de  Stael  and  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Curiously  enough,  the  most  brilliant  and  potent  personality 
of  the  revolutionary  period  in  the  United  States  was  also  a  West 
Indian,  Alexander  Hamilton.  At  the  present  time  his  name  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  for  it  was  he  w^ho  founded  the  fiscal  policy  of  the 
Republic,  though  his  greatest  monument  is  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution.  No  other  English-speaking  people  oversea  has  given  to 
the  outside  world  three  such  distinguished  personages  as  the  West 
Indies.  It  may  well  be  that  origin  and  environment  invest  the 
Creole  with  their  own  mark  in  a  grace  and  charm  which  have  com¬ 
manded  homage  in  the  newest  and  crudest  as  well  as  the  most 
fastidious  of  the  world’s  capitals.  For  instance,  the  wife  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  an  heiress  from  Antigua,  filled  a  more  enviable 
position  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Rome  than  did  many  other 
women  of  greater  parts.  She  was  on  friendly  terms  with  most  of 
her  famous  contemporaries ,  including  Madame  de  Stael ,  who  said 
of  her,  “  that  she  had  all  Corinne’s  talents  without  her  faults  and 
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extravagances.”  Indeed,  it  was  whispered  that  she  was  the 
original  of  Corinne  herself. 

Of  all  the  West  Indians  who  adorned  English  society,  however, 
Lady  Holland  was  the  most  brilliant.  She  was  one  of  the  few 
women  in  our  history  whose  salon  rivalled  in  splendour  the  salons 
of  Paris.  The  word  charming  describes  nearly  all  the  social  leaders 
of  to-day,  but  it  as  little  described  her  as  it  described  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  the  late  Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  or  Mrs.  Gladstone. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  individuality  was  more 
highly  valued  than  social  tact,  and  Lady  Holland  was  nothing  if 
not  individual.  She  had,  too,  beauty,  fascination,  and  intellect. 
The  daughter  of  Richard  Vassal,  a  planter  in  the  West  Indies,  she 
could  trace  her  descent  for  five  generations  in  Jamaica  and  for 
four  in  England.  One  member  of  the  family  equipped  and  com¬ 
manded  two  ships  of  the  fleet  which  defeated  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  another  was  a  pioneer  in  Massachusetts.  This 
branch  of  the  Vassals,  which  has  fine  United  Empire  Loyalist 
traditions,  settled  in  England  after  the  Revolution.  By  her  first 
husband.  Sir  Godfrey  Webster,  of  Battle  Abbey,  Lady  Holland  had 
a  son,  whose  great-grandson  is  the  present  baronet ;  by  her  second 
she  had  a  daughter,  who  married  Lord  Lilford,  grandfather  of  the 
present  earl. 

Of  baronets  there  are  at  least  seven  of  West  Indian  origin,  and 
as  their  interest  in  the  West  Indies  has  declined  it  has 
strengthened  in  the  Mother  Country.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
Codringtons.  Among  them  were  two  admirals,  one  of  them  the 
hero  of  Navarino,  as  well  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British 
forces  in  the  Crimea  on  the  death  of  Lord  Raglan.  Another  en¬ 
dowed  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  with  i£10,000  and  his  own 
valuable  library.  Equally  fine  are  the  civil,  naval,  and  military 
traditions  of  the  Martins.  The  first  baronet,  who  came  from 
Antigua,  was  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and,  curiously  enough,  his 
fourth  son,  that  gallant  naval  officer.  Sir  Thomas  Martin,  later 
on  filled  the  same  post,  while  two  of  his  grandsons  also  became 
admirals.  Sir  George  Thomas,  head  of  the  family  to  which  Mr. 
Freeman  Thomas,  of  Ratton,  belongs,  has  a  name  as  well  known 
in  the  Barbados  and  Antigua  as  it  is  in  Sussex.  In  the  same  way 
the  West  Indian  Stapletons,  Alleynes,  and  Payne  Gallweys  have 
firmly  established  themselves  as  county  families  in  the  Mother¬ 
land.  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  West 
Indians,  whose  Imperial  services  were  rewarded  with  a  peerage, 
left  no  issue.  But  his  sister  married  Lord  Barham,  whose  heiress 
was  the  mother  of  the  first  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  The  present 
Lord  Colchester  and  Sir  Edward  Colebrooke  are  also  grandsons  of 
West  Indian  heiresses,  and  so  was  the  late  Colonel  Sir  Henry 
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Lake,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Kars.  Perhaps  the  most  pathetic  figure 
in  English  society  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Lady  Nelson, 
whom  the  great  admiral  married  in  Nevis. 

As  the  West  Indies  gave  both  England  and  France  a  fair  and 
brilliant  woman,  so  they  gave  to  each  of  them  a  literary  genius. 
In  the  one  case  it  w'as  Dumas,  in  the  other  Beckford,  the  author 
of  Vathek.  True,  he  had  no  negro  blood  in  his  veins,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  his  Oriental  richness  of  imagination  owed 
something  to  his  West  Indian  ancestry.  Certain  it  is  that  no 
other  work  of  fiction  is  the  creation  of  so  many  incongruous  quali¬ 
ties  as  his,  the  fantastic  and  the  sublime,  the  picturesque  and  the 
repulsive,  the  romantic  and  the  realistic.  The  result  is  a  master¬ 
piece  which  stands  alone  in  European  literature.  Even  in  the 
law  the  charm  of  the  West  Indian  has  made  its  mark,  for  the  first 
Lord  Abinger,  before  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  as  Chief  Barou 
of  the  Exchequer,  was  called  the  “  Verdict  Getter  ”  and  the 
“  Thirteenth  Juror.”  He  was  a  Jamaican,  and,  through  his 
mother,  could  trace  his  descent  from  Henry  Lawrence,  President 
of  Cromwell’s  Council  after  he  became  Protector. 

But  the  palmy  days  of  the  West  Indies  are  gone.  For  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were,  like  Ireland,  given 
over  to  distressfulness.  London  society  no  longer  knows  the  West 
Indian  heiress,  and  the  tremendous  influence  exerted  on  the 
Mother  Country  by  these  ancient  Colonies  of  hers  has  dwindled  to 
vanishing  point.  But  even  in  their  decline  they  have  contributed 
something  to  her  distinction.  In  this  connection  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Manning  naturally  occurs  to  one,  and  in  literature,  John 
Cordy  Jeaffreson.  In  the  world  of  sport  one  thinks  of  Mr.  Pelham 
Warner,  captain  of  England’s  cricket  team  in  Australia.  For 
eight  generations  his  family  has  held  high  place  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  its  founder  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Thomas 
Warner,  who  was  an  adventurer  when  the  name  was  honourable. 
It  was  he  who,  on  his  own  initiative,  settled  St.  Christopher’s  and 
Montserrat  with  colonists,  and  it  was  he  who  received  the  first 
patent  relating  to  the  West  Indies  which  passed  the  Great  Seal. 
That  was  in  16’25.  It  is  not,  therefore,  from  physical  decay  that 
they  are  suffering. 

Next  to  the  West  Indies  England  owes  most  to  Canada.  It 
is  curious  that,  w’hile  the  real  greatness  of  this  daughter  State  has 
been  hidden  from  Englishmen  for  almost  a  century,  it  has  been 
clear  enough  to  Americans.  From  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  up  to  the  present  hour  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Eepublic 
has  been  directed  towards  her  predominance  in  the  North 
American  Continent  as  tirelessly  as  Ilussia  has  worked  towards 
the  same  end  in  Asia.  She  has  moved  on  wTong  lines,  as  Seward 
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warned  her  long  ago  in  one  of  the  most  prophetic  State  papers 
ever  written  by  an  American.  Therefore,  the  coming  of  the 
Dominion  as  a  rival  to  the  Union  in  the  Western  Hemisi^here 
is  one  of  the  certainties  of  the  future.  But  that  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Canada  is,  and  always  has  been,  ardently  desired  by 
American  statesmen  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  is  a  sign  of  wisdom 
on  their  part  as  marked  as  the  folly  of  British  statesmen  who  just 
as  ardently  desired  separation.  For  Canada  has  some  of  the  best 
blood  in  the  New'  World,  a  fine  tradition,  and  a  high  ideal.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  she  W'as  conceived  by  loftier 
moral  and  spiritual  forces  than  any  other  nation  in  modern  times, 
the  Kepublic  not  excepted?  And  this  is  as  true  of  the  Lower  as 
it  is  of  the  Upper  Province.  The  one  was  consecrated  by  the 
religious  fervour  of  the  martyr ;  the  other  by  the  purest  form  of 
patriotism.  The  stories  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  Hugue¬ 
nots  arc  among  the  most  inspiring  in  the  world’s  history,  but  they 
lack  the  intensity  of  the  story  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 
Moreover,  these  alone  have  pueserved  their  ideal  untouched  by  the 
materialism  of  the  age.  To-day  it  is  the  inspiration,  not  only  of 
Canadians,  but  of  Englishmen  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  this  sense  neither  the  Huguenots  nor  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  are 
a  living  force  at  all,  the  United  States  being  dominated  less  by 
the  simple  ideals  of  its  founders  than  by  the  materialism  of 
Franklin. 

Again,  the  Canadians  are  the  only  people  who  have  stood  up 
to  the  Americans  in  fair  fight,  and  proved  themselves  the  better 
men.  The  war  of  1812-14  is  forgotten  in  the  Old  World,  but  it 
is  never  forgotten  in  the  New.  In  the  nineteenth  century  a  cer¬ 
tain  school  of  thought  was  pleased  to  believe  that  the  boundary  line 
of  the  Dominion  was  imaginary,  but  she  knew  better.  It  was 
coloured  red  by  the  blood  of  her  soldier  sons,  who  died  to  make 
it  real.  Moreover,  until  lately,  she  was  poor,  struggling,  de¬ 
spised.  For  it  was  not  on  the  Colony  which  remained  loyal  to  the 
Crown  that  England  showered  the  benefits  of  Free  Trade,  but  on 
the  Colony  which,  having  set  up  for  herself,  would  have  none  of 
it.  Against  her  ever-increasing  pressure  Canada  has  had  to  con¬ 
tend  for  upwards  of  a  century,  knowing  well  that  the  sympathies 
of  the  Mother  Country  were  on  the  other  side.  By  means  of  this 
hard  training  she  has  acquired  dignity,  restraint,  and  perspective. 
She  has  developed  a  national  character  such  as  no  other  English- 
speaking  people  oversea  possesses.  She  is  a  new'  country  with 
the  air  of  an  old  one.  Have  Englishmen  ever  considered  why  it 
is  that  excuses  have  so  often  to  be  made  for  American,  and  never 
for  Canadian,  statesmen?  Or  why  it  is  that  in  going  straight 
from  Washington  to  Ottawa  the  traveller  notes  that  he  has  been 
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taken  from  a  provincial  into  a  world  atmosphere  ?  Because 
Canada  has  undergone  a  century’s  severe  discipline. 

Unless  one  recognises  the  forces  which  have  made  the  Dominion 
it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the  chat^cter  of  her  influence  in 
England.  For  its  keynote  is  dignity,  a  quality  not  generally 
associated  with  democracy.  But  Canada,  unlike  Australia  and 
the  United  States,  has  drawn  to  herself  from  the  conservative 
elements  of  other  countries.  Originally  she  w'as  organised  on  feudal 
lines,  and  fed  with  some  of  the  bluest  blood  in  France.  The  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  the  Tories  of  the  American  Colonies,  many 
of  them  being  of  Pilgrim  Father  descent.  Not  less  sobering  to 
the  democratic  spirit  of  a  new  community  were  the  military 
Colonies  established  in  the  Upper  Province  after  Waterloo,  the 
various  Scottish  settlements,  and  fugitives  from  the  South  during 
the  Civil  War.  The  sons  and  daughters  of  Canada  w'ho  represent 
her  so  worthily  in  the  Old  Country  are  seldomer  the  children  of 
successful  European  emigrants  than  of  men  who  belong  to 
families  with  an  historic  background,  with  a  fine  tradition  of 
loyalty  and  service,  with  roots  in  the  New  World,  the  growth  of 
two  centuries  and  upwards.  For  this  reason  Canada  has  more 
cause  for  pride  than  any  other  Colony.  She  takes  her  place  in  the 
Mother  Country  less  on  account  of  her  wealth  than  on  account  of 
her  achievement.  She  bears  herself,  not  with  the  aggressive  air 
of  the  self-made,  but  with  the  ease  of  one  whose  position  in  the 
world  is  unquestioned.  Of  all  the  offshoots  of  the  British  race, 
she  resembles  the  great  original  most  closely. 

In  this  way  her  influence  on  England  is  all  that  one  could 
desire.  Having  little  of  the  crudity  of  youth,  and  less  of  the 
vulgarity  of  the  parvenu,  it  is  invisible  except  to  eyes  that  look 
below  the  surface.  Everyone  has  some  idea  of  the  Australian, 
South  African,  or  American  character,  as  it  is  seen  in  English 
society,  but  none  of  the  Canadian,  which  is  the  strongest.  It 
is  even  unknown  to  the  society  scribe,  perhaps  because  it  is  marked 
out  from  the  English  character  only  by  a  certain  freshness  and 
raciness.  The  one  set  in  which  no  Canadian  is  ever  found  is 
that  ugly  froth  sent  up  by  the  idleness  and  luxury  of  society,  the 
“  smart  set.”  American  success  in  the  great  world  is  almost 
entirely  divorced  from  art  and  literature,  politics  and  philanthropy. 
Being  for  the  most  part  identified  with  one  sex,  too,  it  is  remote 
from  our  workaday  national  and  Imperial  life.  Hence,  though  it 
is  inseparable  from  brightness  and  gaiety,  it  brings  materiality, 
frivolity,  and  sterility  in  its  train.  Canadians,  on  the  other  hand, 
rather  despise  the  cheapest  form  of  social  ascendency.  They  aim, 
not  at  entertaining  society,  but  at  being  an  organic  part  of  it. 
When  one  of  them  fills  a  high  place  in  England  or  the  Empire  it 
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is  always  based  on  something  sounder  than  money.  Not  that  the 
Dominion  sends  no  millionaires  to  this  country,  hut,  being  always 
careful  to  keep  their  w’ealth  in  the  background,  they  are  not  known 
as  such.  There  have  been  three  Canadians  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  two  whose  names  arc  identified  with  a  great  Imperial 
achievement,  and  the  other  a  War  Office  official  with  a  long  and 
distinguished  record.  There  are  seven  peeresses  of  Canadian 
birth,  and  only  tw'o  of  them  were  heiresses.  One  is  French,  and 
three  are  of  United  Empire  Loyalist  descent.  There  arc  more 
Canadians  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  Australasians  and 
South  Africans  put  together.  At  Court  they  alone  of  Colo¬ 
nials  are  represented.  Lady  Errol,  one  of  the  Crimean 
War  heroines,  and  the  friend  and  faithful  servant  of  Queen 
Victoria  for  so  many  years,  was  not  only  the  daughter  of  a 
Canadian  on  the  mother’s  side,  but  she  spent  the  best  part  of  her 
girlhood  in  Canada ;  she  was  married  in  Canada ,  and  her  eldest 
son,  now  Lord-in-Waiting  to  the  King,  was  horn  to  her  in  Canada. 
Her  second  son  was  Gentleman  lusher  to  Queen  Victoria,  and  fills 
the  same  ix)sition  at  the  Court  of  King  Edward.  The  grandson 
of  a  Canadian  statesman  is  equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
the  daughter  of  another  is  the  wife  of  the  King’s  chief  equerry. 
Two  other  Canadian  women  filled  a  place  in  Court  circles  during 
the  late  reign,  one  was  the  wife  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  House¬ 
hold  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  the  other  was  the  wife  of  one  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  Grooms-in-Waiting. 

In  the  political  life  of  the  Mother  Country  during  the  nineteenth 
century  there  was  always  a  Canadian  with  a  personality.  The  first 
was  Edward  Ellice,  the  elder,  whose  father  was  an  American  mer¬ 
chant  of  Scottish  extraction.  He  took  the  British  side  in  the 
Revolution,  and  when  it  ended  in  favour  of  the  Plantations,  he 
settled  in  Canada,  w'here  he  became  a  power  in  the  fur  trade  in 
general,  and  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  particular.  His 
third  son,  wdiose  business  talents  were  remarkable,  formed  an 
association  with  the  two  rival  companies.  He  was  to  the  fur 
trade  what  Cecil  Bhodes  was  to  the  diamond  trade,  for  his  amalga¬ 
mation  of  the  North-West  interests  in  1820  was  a  triumph  of 
diplomacy  only  equalled  in  its  line  by  the  amalgamation  of  Dc 
Beers  in  1880.  It  is,  however,  as  an  English  politician  that  he 
is  best  known.  In  Lord  Grey’s  government  he  was  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  and  Whip,  the  latter  an  arduous  post,  seeing  that  on 
him  fell  the  brunt  of  the  electioneering  organisation  of  1831.  Of 
his  services  to  Eeform ,  Campbell  said  :  ‘  ‘  He  had  more  to  do  with 
carrying  the  Bill  than  any  other  man.”  Though  he  was  after¬ 
wards  Secretary  of  War,  he  found  that  his  political  and  social 
standing  was  greater  out  of  office  than  in  it.  Not  only  was  he 
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influential  in  forming  several  ministries,  but  his  fortune  and  de¬ 
lightful  hospitality  were  factors  in  furthering  the  Liberal  cause. 
Perhaps  the  most  permanent  monument  to  his  memory  is  the 
Reform  Club,  which  he  mainly  founded,  and  of  which  he  was  the 
first  chairman.  He  was  the  first  English  statesman  who  went 
from  the  counting-house  to  the  Cabinet.  It  is  suggestive  of  much 
that  he  should  have  been  a  Canadian. 

Edward  Ellice,  the  younger,  though  he  never  filled  the  position 
of  his  father,  exerted  a  marked  effect  on  the  domestic  legislation  of 
his  time.  So  well  recognised  were  his  public  services,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  offered  him  a  peerage,  an  offer  which  was 
courteously  declined.  Both  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin  and  Viscount 
Hampden  arc  great-grandsons  of  Alexander  Ellice,  the  founder 
of  the  family,  and  it  has  further  intermarried  with  the  Lambtons, 
Kepiicls,  Greys,  Bouveries,  and  Balfours  of  Balbirnie.  Next  to 
the  West  Indian  influence  on  society  the  Canadian  is  the 
strongest. 

It  is  curious  that  whereas  two  Canadians  were  on  the  Sevastopol 
Committee  of  1855,  the  chairman,  ISIr.  Roebuck,  and  Mr.  Edward 
Ellice,  there  was  none  on  the  South  African  Committee  of  1903. 
They  were,  however,  chosen  not  because  they  were  Colonials,  but 
because  of  their  standing  as  British  politicians.  So  far  as  the 
official  world  is  concerned  we  change  little  either  in  our  attitude 
towards  war  or  towards  the  Colonics.  That  we  have  moved  a 
trifle  is  suggested  by  that  afterthought  of  genius  by  which  an 
Australian  was  included  in  the  South  African  Committee  of  two 
years  ago.  Perhaps  in  the  next  Committee  of  Inquiry  on  a  mis¬ 
managed  campaign  we  may  go  so  far  as  to  include  a  Canadian  as 
well  as  an  Australian,  and,  who  knows,  the  next  again  may  include 
representatives  from  the  whole  Empire? 

Mr.  Roebuck,  though  he  was  a  force  in  English  political  life, 
was  not  a  Canadian  whose  career  was  Anglo-Colonial.  For  he  had 
no  material  interests  across  the  water,  and  his  Imperialism  was 
British  rather  than  Colonial.  On  this  account  he  played  a  smaller 
part  on  the  political  stage  than  Haliburton,  whose  political  oppor¬ 
tunities  were  insignificant.  For  while  the  one  was  identified  with 
no  living  idea,  the  other  was  a  pioneer  of  British  unity.  On  the 
United  States  his  influence  was  marked  in  another  direction.  For, 
according  to  Artemus  Ward,  he  was  the  founder  of  the  American 
school  of  humour,  Sam  Slick,  not  Hosea  Biglow,  having  been  the 
first  to  use  the  New  England  dialect  effectively  towards  a  political 
end. 

Of  all  Canadians  who  filled  a  high  place  in  English  society 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  John  Rose  was  the  most  successful. 
To  unusual  financial  and  diplomatic  ability  he  united  courtly 
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manners  and  personal  charm.  Without  being  a  servant  of  the 
Government  he  was  always  at  its  service ;  for,  like  Ellice,  he  was 
much  sought  by  British  statesmen  for  his  advice,  though,  unlike 
Ellice,  he  never  fell  into  the  party  groove.  In  the  same  way  he 
was  the  unofficial  High  Commissioner  of  Canada  when  no  such 
)iost  existed,  for  he  was  all  to  Sir  John  INIacdonald  that  he  was  to 
the  Home  Government,  and  ever  so  much  more.  In  describing 
such  as  he  the  word  Imperial  is  perfectly  correct,  and  the  type  is 
peculiar  to  the  British  Empire.  It  is  the  living  expression  of 
England’s  vigour  oversea,  the  symbol  of  the  unity  of  British  and 
Colonial  interests.  It  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  welcome  in 
the  Mother  Country,  especially,  as  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Eose, 
when  judgment  is  added  to  ripe  experience.  Socially  he  was  even 
more  successful  than  Ellice,  and,  curiously  enough,  both  of  them 
married  for  the  second  time  an  English  dowager-peeress.  It  was, 
however,  due  to  his  friendship  with  the  King,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  that  he  owed  his  appointment  as  Receiver-General  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall. 

In  the  Army  and  Navy  the  Canadian  is  even  better  known  than 
he  is  in  politics.  There  are  many  families  in  the  Dominion,  both 
French  and  English,  whose  tradition  of  service  has  been  continuous 
for  over  a  century.  That  is  to  say,  Canadians  have  not  only  a  fine 
Colonial  record,  hut  they  have  also  a  fine  Imperial  record.  Since 
the  triumph  of  Wolfe  on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  the  British  Army, 
in  particular,  has  always  included  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
officers.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Beckwith,  the  Penin¬ 
sular  veteran,  whose  monument  in  the  Torre  Pellice  was  erected 
by  the  Vaudois  in  memory  of  his  noble  charity ;  Sir  Gordon 
Drummond,  the  victor  of  liundy’s  Lane,  and  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  war  of  1812-14;  Sir  Richard  England,  who  commanded  the 
third  division  of  the  British  Army  in  the  Crimean  War ;  Major 
Wcllsford,  who  led  the  assault  on  the  Redan  at  the  fall  of 
Sevastopol ;  Colonel  Dunn,  who  was  the  only  officer  who  received 
the  Victoria  Cross  in  connection  wdth  the  charge  of  the  Light 
Brigade;  General  Williams,  whose  defence  of  Kars  in  1855  was 
one  of  the  great  events  of  the  war  ;  Sir  John  Inglis,  who  defended 
Lucknow  on  the  death  of  Lawrenee ;  and  Lieutenant  Joly  de 
Lolbinifere,  who,  to  join  his  regiment,  travelled  from  Bombay  to 
Lucknow  at  the  height  of  the  Mutiny. 

The  naval  record  of  British  North  America  is  also  a  fine  one. 
Admiral  Owen,  who  had  the  distinction  of  preventing  the  junction 
of  the  two  divisions  of  the  great  flotilla  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  England,  and,  under  the  eyes  of  Napoleon,  beating  back  one  of 
them  with  heavy  loss;  'dmiral  Westphal,  who  was  perhaps  en¬ 
gaged  in  daring  operations  more  continuously  than  any  other 
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officer  in  the  British  Navy  before  or  since ;  and  Admiral  Belcher, 
who  carried  off  the  naval  honours  in  the  Chinese  campaign  of  1841 , 
were  all  Canadians.  So  was  the  young  naval  officer  who  led  the 
British  Army  across  the  desert  to  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  to  fall  in  that  memorable  battle.  Another  distinguished 
admiral,  w’ho  came  from  the  other  side,  was  Provo  Wallis,  a  link 
between  the  spars  and  sails  Navy,  which  won  the  maritime 
supremacy  of  England,  and  the  scientific  Navy  of  the  present  day. 
He  was  the  commander  of  the  Shannon  upon  the  death  of  Broke, 
and  it  was  he  who  towed  her  into  Halifax  Harbour  after  her  victory 
over  the  Chesapeake.  If  blood  is  the  price  of  empire,  as  Budyard 
Kipling  tells  us  that  it  is,  Canada,  at  least,  has  done  something 
tow'ards  paying  her  share.  For,  during  the  past  century,  there 
was  not  a  spot  in  the  wide  wmrld  hallowed  by  British  dust  which 
was  not  also  hallowed  by  Canadian  dust. 

Australia  is  the  spoiled  child  of  the  Empire.  Unlike  Canada, 
whose  path  has  ever  been  hard  to  her  feet,  she  has  walked  on  rose- 
leaves.  This  she  denies  with  heat,  but  the  world  smiles,  for  it 
remembers  that  in  her  history  there  are  no  soul-stirring  experiences 
whatever.  Even  New  Zealand,  which  is  little  more  than  half  a 
century  old,  has  the  advantage  here.  For  she  has  been  tried  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction,  not  once,  but  thrice,  and  the  effect  is  marked 
in  her  people  for  good.  Until  the  South  African  War  poetry 
and  romance  left  no  trace  on  the  Australian  character,  perhaps 
because  they  were  almost  entirely  associated  with  explorers. 
That  is  to  say,  they  did  not  touch  the  average  man.  The  island- 
continent  has  never  known  war.  She  is  so  remote  from  the  great 
centres  of  civilisation  that  the  presence  of  a  strong  and  aggressive 
Pow’er  on  her  frontier  is  a  sobering  influence  she  cannot  even  con¬ 
ceive.  Her  population  being  the  most  purely  British  in  the 
Empire,  and  the  natives  few  in  number  and  low  in  the  human 
scale,  the  discipline  of  maintaining  the  balance  between  white 
and  coloured,  French  and  English,  w^ich  has  deepened  and 
strengthened  Canadian  character,  has  never  been  hers.  In  short, 
she  has  never  known  a  national  sorrow  which  has  called  forth  the 
national  spirit,  self-sacrifice,  and  endurance.  She  has  yet  to  be 
stirred  by  the  splendid  emotion  that  makes  a  people  act  as  one  man 
to  preserve  political  and  commercial  freedom. 

She,  of  course,  maintains  that  the  financial  shock  of  the  early 
’nineties,  and  the  depression  which  followed  it,  was  sorrow- 
enough.  The  very  fact  that  she  argues  in  this  way  proves  how- 
little  she  understands  that  nations  are  brought  forth  only  in  travail. 
It  is  not  by  spending  the  money  of  a  too  indulgent  parent  without 
any  regard  for  the  morrow  that  a  son  develops  character,  but  by 
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niakirif?  his  own  way  in  the  world.  The  consequences  of  reckless 
living  on  borrowed  money  may  lead  a  man  to  better  things,  but 
not  often.  The  awakening  of  the  Australian  spirit  is  not  due  to 
this.  Is  it  not  rather  due  to  the  trumpet-call  of  duty  in  the  South 
African  War,  and  the  growing  pressure  exerted  in  the  British 
Empire  in  general,  and  in  the  Pacific  in  particular,  by  Eussia, 
France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States?  It  is  not  the  bitter 
experience  gained  by  the  collapse  of  land  “booms,”  and  other 
doubtful  financial  transactions,  that  is  moving  him  now,  but  loyalty 
to  Crown  and  Empire. 

It  is,  how’ever,  just  because  Australia  is  not  yet  grown  up,  as  it 
were,  that  her  children  are  so  delightful.  Their  cheery  frankness 
is  like  a  tonic.  Their  irresponsibility  is  boyish  enough  to  be  amus¬ 
ing  even  to  a  jaded  political  world.  They  bubble  over  with  good 
nature,  and  their  unconventionality  is  too  unconscious  ever  to  give 
offence.  In  short,  they  have  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  vigour 
everywhere ,  together  with  the  exhilaration  of  their  own  intoxicat¬ 
ing  air.  They,  therefore,  make  for  brightness  and  gaiety,  and, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  resemble  Americans  who  settle  in  England 
rather  than  Canadians.  Their  wealth  is  obvious.  They  are  w'el- 
comed  in  “  smart  society.”  There  are  more  of  them  married  to 
Englishmen  of  title  than  Canadians  and  South  Africans  put 
together.  Of  the  fifteen  Colonials  married  to  peers’  daughters 
eleven  are  Australians.  But  it  w^ould  be  doing  them  an  injustice 
to  suggest  that  their  influence  is  purely  social.  Anglo-Australian 
marriages  represent  something  more  than  the  exchange  of  rank  for 
money.  They  are  the  result,  not  of  lavish  expenditure  in  the 
London  season,  but  of  the  circumstances  of  our  Imperial  life. 
There  is  no  such  feature  in  English  society  as  the  Colonial 
“  millionairess,”  but  because  of  the  intimate  political,  commercial, 
and  social  relations  which  exist  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
all  parts  of  the  Empire  there  is  one  in  the  Colonial.  For  it  is  on 
account  of  his  place  in  our  Imperial  life  that  the  Australian,  like 
the  Canadian,  has  a  place  in  the  life  of  the  Capital.  That  is  to 
say,  the  Colonial  movement  towards  the  heart  is  the  direct  result 
of  the  British  movement  towards  the  extremities.  This  is  marked 
in  the  character  of  Colonial  influence  in  England,  which  is  as 
virile  as  American  influence  is  frivolous. 

The  cause  is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  difference  between 
English  and  American  social  ideals.  In  the  King’s  dominions 
society  is  closely  allied  to  politics,  the  Services,  literature ,  and  art. 
In  the  United  States  it  is  not  so.  Hence  the  only  field  open  to  an 
ambitious  woman  of  no  particular  talent  is  the  social  field,  in 
which,  to  be  successful,  she  must  have  wealth.  For  this  reason 
social  leaders  in  the  Eepublic  are  the  wives  of  millionaires,  whereas 
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in  the  British  Empire  they  are  more  often  the  wives  of  men  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  politics.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising 
to  find  that  whereas  titled  Englishmen  married  to  Colonials  arc 
nearly  always  distinguished  in  the  Imperial  w’orld,  those  married 
to  Americans  are,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  distinguished 
only  in  the  social  world  of  London.  That  is  to  say,  while  the 
former  owe  more  to  their  brains  than  their  birth,  the  latter  owe 
everything  to  the  accident  of  their  position.  For  instance,  there 
are  but  four  British  admirals  w^hose  wives  are  American  ;  there  arc 
fourteen  wdth  Colonial  wives  ;  and  what  is  true  of  the  Navy  is  true 
of  the  Army  and  Civil  Service.  It  is  not  generally  known  that 
Colonial  women  with  titles  largely  outnumber  Americans  with 
titles  in  England,  and  very  few  of  them  are  rich.  Many  w’ere 
wooed  and  w'on  in  their  owm  homes,  and  never  saw’  the  Mother 
Country  till  they  came  to  it  as  brides.  They  are  more  often  the 
daughters  of  politicians  and  professional  men  than  the  daughters  of 
millionaires.  In  short.  Colonials  marry  Englishmen  whose  career 
takes  them  to  the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  w’hereas  Americans 
marry  Englishmen  w’hom  they  meet  in  London  drawing-rooms. 

Though  Canada  has  given  several  statesmen  to  England,  only 
one  had  made  a  mark  in  the  Colonial  political  field.  Australia  has 
given  none,  but  it  has  sent  back  to  the  Motherland  tw’o  of  her 
sons  w’ith  experience  ripened  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Oik;  was 
Bobert  Low’e,  afterw’ards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  and  the  other  Mr. 
Childers.  Both  of  them  played  a  stirring  jiart  in  the  days  when 
the  Dowming  Street  yoke  was  yet  heavy  on  the  Queen’s  subjects 
oversea.  It  cannot,  how^ever,  be  said  that  either  of  them  w’as 
touched  by  the  Colonial  spirit.  On  entering  public  life  they  were, 
like  Mr.  Boebuck,  British  politicians  pure  and  simple.  I\Ir. 
Henniker  Heaton,  though  he  is  not  a  party  leader,  has  done  more 
practical  work  for  the  Empire  than  either.  For  on  chea]>  com¬ 
munications  British  unity  is  built  up,  and  of  reform  in  this 
direction  he  is  the  embodiment.  The  Colonial  statesmen  who  have 
sw’ayed  the  destiny  of  the  British  Empire  most,  Wentworth. 
Macdonald,  and  Bhodes,  were  unknown  at  Westminster.  And  so 
it  must  ever  be  as  long  as  the  British  Constitution  is  wdiat  it  is. 

Though  Australia  has  several  promising  officers  in  the  Navy  at 
the  present  moment,  she  gave  no  admiral  to  the  Empire  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  only  two  generals  of  distinction.  One 
was  General  Sir  Edw’ard  McArthur,  son  of  the  “  father  ”  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  the  only  Australian  who,  having  won  fame  in 
the  Imperial  service,  returned  to  his  native  land  as  Commandant 
of  the  Forces.  Curiously  enough,  he  w’as  afterw’ards  Colonel  of 
the  Eoyal  Canadians,  the  regiment  raised  in  the  Dominion  at  the 
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time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  best  known  Australian  in  the 
Regular  Army  to-day  is  General  Sir  Baker  Eussell,  who,  until  the 
rise  of  General  French,  was  the  finest  cavalry  leader  in  the  Empire. 
Being  an  Australian  and  the  son  of  a  squatter,  he  was  a  first-rate 
horseman ,  and  his  powders  as  a  scout  were  developed  by  the  black- 
fellows  of  the  Hunter  River,  as  he  proved  afterwards  in  the  pursuit 
of  Tantia  Topee  in  India,  and  of  Sekukuni  in  South  Africa.  For 
all  other  things  being  the  same,  a  Colonial  in  the  Regular  Army 
has  the  advantage  of  an  Englishman  in  his  Colonial  training.  In 
Egypt,  for  instance,  Lord  Kitchener  had  at  his  command  numbers 
of  brilliant  young  officers  who  knew  all  about  railways  from  books, 
but  only  one  lieutenant,  now’  Colonel  Sir  Percy  Girouard,  who 
knew  all  about  them  from  practical  experience.  The  Colonial 
has  much  to  learn  from  the  Englishman,  and  the  Englishman 
from  the  Colonial.  That  is  why  it  is  high  time  the  military  forces 
of  the  Empire  w'ere  placed  on  an  Imperial  basis. 

If  the  United  States  is  represented  in  English  society  chiefly  by 
the  “millionairess,”  South  Africa  is  represented  by  the  million¬ 
aire.  Of  all  the  Colonies  she  has  exerted  the  most  direct  influence 
on  England  politically,  and  the  least  socially.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  South  Africa  as  a  w’hole  is  merely  a  geographical  ex¬ 
pression.  Unity  will  come  in  time,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  yet, 
and  meanwhile  there  is  racial  dissension,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
creation  of  a  national  spirit.  True,  Australia  was  divided  into 
States  until  a  few  years  ago,  but  the  population,  being  British, 
differences  were  all  on  the  surface.  Again ,  South  Africa  has  only 
just  emerged  from  the  pastoral  into  the  mining  stage  without 
developing  any  industry  to  compare  with  the  wool  industry  of 
.\ustralia.  As  for  agriculture,  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  This 
backwardness  is  naturally  reflected  in  the  social  conditions  of  South 
.\frica.  There  are  no  great  centres  such  as  ^Melbourne  or  Sydney. 
Neither  is  there  any  class  to  correspond  with  the  “  squattocracy  ” 
of  Australia.  Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  it  by  vulgar 
demagogues  in  these  later  days,  but  its  record  is  a  fine  one,  and 
its  character  purely  British.  Not  only  has  it  carried  on  England’s 
best  colonising  traditions,  but  it  has  contributed  more  to  the  real 
greatness  of  Australia  than  any  other  class.  Rooted  in  the  soil, 
and  recruited  from  good  English  stock,  its  standards  were,  and 
are,  higher  than  those  of  the  rich  in  the  towns.  At  any  rate  it 
prevented  the  swamping  of  society  by  jaeople  who  made  fortunes 
suddenly  in  the  discovery  of  gold.  In  South  Africa  there  is  no 
interest  to  vie  in  importance  with  the  mines.  Here,  therefore, 
the  domination  of  the  millionaire  is  more  marked  than  in  any 
other  Colony.  His  invasion  of  London  is  one  of  the  social  features 
of  the  day,  and  so  deeply  has  he  impressed  the  popular  imagina- 
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tion  that  he  and  South  Africa  arc  supposed  to  be  one.  Perhaps 
this  was  before  the  Paid,  but  the  idea  dies  hard  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  groat  division  of  the  Empire  is  divided  into  million¬ 
aires,  Boers,  and  natives. 

It  is,  however,  unfair  to  assume  that  the  rich  men  from  the 
Band  and  Kimberley  are  merely  a  butt  for  the  scorn  of  the  insular 
critic.  For  many  of  them  are  much  more  than  that.  The  best 
history  of  the  work  done  by  the  cavalry  in  the  late  war  was  written 
by  Mr.  Sydney  Goldmann.  Mr.  Mosely,  whose  efforts  on  behalf  of 
education  arc  familiar  to  everyone,  is  another,  and  Sir  Julius 
Wernher  and  Mr.  Beit  have  done  much  in  the  same  cause.  Unlike 
the  English  millionaire,  the  South  African  millionaire,  when  he 
gives,  remembers  that  there  are  other  institutions  in  the  country 
besides  hospitals.  Above  all,  there  was  the  towering  personality 
of  Ehodes,  an  adventurer  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the 
practical  genius  of  the  nineteenth.  The  very  fact  that  he  was  a 
millionaire,  who  could  never  have  been  a  creative  statesman  had 
he  been  a  {X)or  man,  marks  the  difference  between  Canada  and 
South  Africa,  for  Sir  John  Macdonald,  by  constitutional  means, 
achieved  all  that  Ilhodes  achieved,  and  more.  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
when  one  remembers  tliat  South  Africa  is  another  India,  with  the 
climate  of  Australia,  that  one  realises  its  limitations.  They  may 
be  overcome  some  day,  but  the  most  daring  prophet  has  not  yet 
ventured  to  say  when. 


C.  DE  Thierry. 


ELIZABETHAN  STAGE  SCENERY. 

I. 

The  relation  between  dramatic  art  and  stage  scenery  has  been 
lately  discussed  in  public,  and  Mr.  William  Poel’s  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  his  opinions  must  have  made  many  people  feel  their 
force.  The  stage  in  Shakespeare’s  day  was  not  fitted  into  a 
recess  over  which  scenes  or  curtains  could  be  dropped.  His 
actors  played  on  a  proscenium,  which  projected  itself  into  the 
pit,  with  uncovered  wings.  At  the  back  was  the  player’s  house, 
through  the  doors  of  which  the  performers  made  their  entrances 
and  exits. 

Plays  were  not  originally  cut  up  into  acts  and  scenes  as  they 
are  now;  the  story,  or  two  sets  of  stories  interwoven,  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  audience  without  intermission,  the  skill  of 
the  dramatist  being  devoted  to  the  due  alternation  of  secondary 
incidents  (which  always  advanced  the  main  action),  and  to  the 
due  illustration  of  points  to  which  attention  ought  to  be  paid  or 
on  which  imagination  should  be  employed. 

By  the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  scene-shifting, 
theatrical  managers  bring  before  our  notice  pretty  pictorial  effects, 
sometimes  fine  ones,  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  losing  or  misunder¬ 
standing  the  significant  hints  to  imagination  given  in  the 
dialogue,  and  by  the  diversion  of  time  intended  to  have  been 
spent  on  watching  the  progress  of  the  play  into  an  ‘  ‘  interval  ’  ’ 
used  by  the  scene-shifter  in  preparing  new  backgrounds,  and 
by  the  listener  in  forgetting  the  facts  and  getting  rid 
of  the  fervours  which  may  have  been  aroused  in  him  by 
high  thoughts  and  fine  acting.^  The  modern  manager,  in  order 
to  regain  the  time  spent  on  what  he  considers  the  necessary 
shifting  of  the  scenes,  cuts  the  play,  not  always  with  the  best 
judgment.  He  may  flatter  himself  that  he  is  able  to  collaborate 
with  Shakespeare,  and  even  improve  on  him,  but  he  cannot 
deny  that  he  comes  between  Shakespeare  and  the  audience,  and 
he  is  not  always  able  to  gauge  the  amount  of  “  eclipse  ”  he 
causes  by  this  intervention.  We  cannot  understand  Shakespeare’s 
complete  conception  without  seeing  the  whole  of  his  play.  In 
his  work  the  action  progresses  from  step  to  step ;  the  idea  evolves 
from  conversation  to  conversation.  To  cut  out  anything,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  create  a  hiatus,  irreparable  by  the  stop-gap  of  mere 
scenery. 

The  manager  again,  in  deciding  which  passages  he  must 

(1)  Southey  writes  to  Scott  condemning  the  Introductions  in  Marmion  as  pro¬ 
ducing  the  “same  vnphamnt  effect  "  as  the  intervals  for  music  and  conversation 
in  stage  plays. 
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retain,  and  which  he  may  cut  out,  is  guided,  not  always  by 
their  intrinsic  or  relative  value,  hut  by  their  relation  to  the 
“parts”  of  the  leading  actors.  The  scenes  which  they  consider 
important  to  their  success  must  at  all  risks  be  performed.  Often 
the  manager  himself  is  an  actor.  Whether  he  is  or  not,  he 
judges  as  an  actor  of  one  part,  and  not  as  the  artist  who  con¬ 
ceives  the  whole.  The  star-system  is  fatal  to  any  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  Shakespeare’s  conception — not  that  he  would  have 
disapproved  of  star-performers.  Ho  would  like  all  his  trans¬ 
lators  to  bo  stars,  but  he  would  like  them  duly  proportioned,  and 
subject  to  the  natural  laws  of  the  universe.  In  stellar  space, 
the  paths  and  speeds  of  planets  and  stars  all  depend  upon  com¬ 
plex  effects  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Nature  herself  could  not 
subtract  a  planet  or  two  from  even  our  own  little  solar  system 
without  rearranging  her  whole  scheme  of  balanced  proportion. 

The  manager  does  not  make  a  new  scheme ;  he  tries  to  work 
out  the  system  without  some  of  its  component  parts,  and  the 
result  is  not  the  cosmos  of  the  great  dramatic  creator,  but  some¬ 
thing  different. 

The  selection  has  a  necessarily  deteriorating  influence  on  the 
actor,  especially  if  he  is  a  star.  Unconsciously  he  exaggerates 
the  importance  of  the  part  allotted  to  him,  and  often  bombasts 
it  out,  without  allowing  himself  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  poet’s 
ideas.  The  player  again  of  the  despised  minor  parts  is  apt  to 
think  that  anything  will  do,  and  often  misses  rare  flashes  of 
genius.  The  listener,  whom  Shakespeare  delighted  in  training 
so  as  to  be  able  to  collaborate  with  him,  loses  his  role  altogether. 
The  promptings  of  the  poet  may  easily  be  traced  in  every  play 
he  wrote,  but  nowhere  is  his  commission  so  explicit  as  in 
Henry  V.  The  prologue  to  each  of  the  four  acts  tells  the  listener 
where  he  is  to  be,  and  what  he  is  expected  to  think  and  to  do. 
The  Chorus,  Prologue  to  Act  I.,  says  ;  — 

“  Let  us  .  .  . 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work  .  .  . 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  witli  your  thoughts  .  .  . 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i’  the  receiving  eartli  : 

For  ’t  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings,”  &c. 

The  other  prologues  localise  the  other  scenes  in  a  similar 
method. 

Though  Shakespeare  in  this  play  was  doubtless  defending  the 
methods  of  the  romantic  drama  as  against  the  classical  school, 
headed  by  Ben  Jonson,  who  followed  the  unities  of  time,  place, 
and  action,  the  witness  is  none  the  less  clear  that  he  called  on 
his  audience  to  do  the  scene-painting  and  scene-shifting  for 
themselves. 
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The  older  drama  necessitated  more  careful  workmanship  in 
the  jx)et,  as  well  as  more  intelligent  attention  in  the  audience. 
Poet,  manager,  performer,  listener — each  of  these  intellectually 
impoverished  for  the  sake  of  a  few  gaudy  pictures  and  gilded 
curtains  that  come  between  them  and  the  true  Shakespeare  ! 

This,  I  take  it,  is  a  fair  resume  of  the  arguments  of  the  reform¬ 
ing  party.  The  effects  of  going  back  to  sixteenth-century 
methods  of  representation  have  been  happily  illustrated  for  us 
by  Mr.  Pool  and  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  some  of  their 
well-known  renderings.  We  are  shown  that  in  regaining  the 
time  lost  in  modern  methods  we  are  able  to  see  the  whole  play 
at  a  reasonable  sitting ;  that  the  stars  do  not  quench  the  power 
or  beauty  of  the  minor  parts ;  that  the  interest  is  consecutive 
and  sustained,  and  that  we  become  absorbed  in  the  real  Shake¬ 
speare.  Yet,  while  Shakespeare  students,  as  a  rule,  respond  to 
his  own  methods,  ordinary  playgoers  are  apt  to  find  such  repre¬ 
sentations  dull. 


I  should  like  to  bo  allowed  to  try  to  account  for  this.  The  cause 
of  the  sense  of  dulness  lies  in  the  difference  between  what 
may  be  called,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  the  spirit  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  age  from  ours,  and  its  different  attitude  to  art,  thought, 
and  character.  Various  influences,  too  complex  to  be  here  dis¬ 
cussed,  had  combined  to  stir  the  life  of  that  tX3riod  to  the  heart ; 
an  expanding  geographical  horizon  found  new  fields  for  romance 
and  adventure,  a  widening  intellectual  horizon  opened  new  vistas 
of  thought  and  expression. 

The  struggle  with  the  Spaniards  had  induced  national  fervours 
and  self-sacrificing  effort ,  which  were  glorified  by  complete 
success.  Englishmen  became  proud,  in  a  way  they  had  never 
been  before,  of  their  country,  their  protecting  sea,  their  far-seeing 
Queen  and  councillors,  of  their  captains,  and  of  themselves.  Life 
to  them  became  intensely  national  and  intensely  interesting. 
Poets  voiced  to  them  their  feelings,  and  they  responded  to  their 
poets.  These  had  imbibed  the  scholarship  and  absorbed  the 
romance  of  Italy  and  France  through  translations,  and  they  had 
created  in  their  drama  a  new  form  peculiarly  their  own,  which 
as  yet  was  fresh  and  new,  yet  full  of  enlarging  possibilities  which 
were  enriched  rather  than  impoverished  by  opposition. 

The  spread  of  printing  had  multiplied  books  at  low  prices. 
Nobody  except  the  great  was  forced  to  learn  to  read ;  hence  the 
power  of  reading  was  often  voluntarily  acquired,  with  an  earnest¬ 
ness  unknown  to-day,  by  those  who  longed  to  learn.  New  books 
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(lid  not  appear  in  bewildering  profusion,  and  there  was  time  to 
read  them. 

The  relation  of  the  English  of  the  sixteenth  century  to  the 
arts  was  peculiar.  They  had  founded  the  art  of  church-music 
afterwards  developed  on  the  Continent ;  they  had ,  as  we  have 
seen,  evolved  the  drama.  They  had  acquired  from  abroad  a 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  sciences  and  manufactures  known 
and  practised  them,  sometimes  triumphantly.  But  they  had  not 
mastered  pictorial  art.  If  they  wanted  their  portraits  well  painted 
they  had  had  a  Holbein  from  abroad.  Elizabeth  had  to  content 
herself  with  lesser  men.  They  managed  to  do  without  land¬ 
scape  art,  looking  on  their  own  parks  and  gardens  when  they 
wanted  a  fair  view.  English  art,  such  as  it  was,  might  be  seen 
in  architecture  and  landscape  gardening,  in  metal  and  leather 
work,  in  woollen  tapestry  and  silk  embroidery.  The  ordinary 
wood-cuts  of  the  time  can  hardly  be  placed  under  the  head  of 
English  art.  Drawing  and  painting  were  not  even  usually  taught 
as  courtly  accomplishments,  as  were  the  arts  of  making  songs 
and  of  singing  them  to  the  lute.  The  first  author  to  advise  the 
teaching  of  drawing  to  the  young  was  the  famous  Kichard 
Mulcaster,  in  his  Positions,  1584. 

In  this  general  lack  of  pictorial  art  we  can  well  understand 
why  an  English  audience  neither  needed  nor  expected  paintings 
when  they  went  to  hear  a  play,  and  they  were  not  disappointed. 
It  is,  however,  quite  probable  that  it  was  the  very  absence  of 
pictorial  representations  from  their  culture  which  gave  the  power 
and  vitality  to  the  concrete  representations  of  the  poetic  art  of 
the  romantic  English  drama.  Much  of  the  charm  of  the  old 
masques  lay  in  the  pictorial  grouping  of  figures,  generally  gor¬ 
geously  dressed.  When  the  drama  of  everyday  life  arose  to 
combine  the  charms  of  the  poet  and  the  story-teller,  it  also 
combined  the  peculiar  development  of  pictorial  art  of  the  masque. 
It  was  a  period  when  men  dressed  gorgeously  as  well  as  women ; 
dresses  for  the  stage  were  naturally  rich  and  showy,  and  guided 
by  sumptuary  laws,  they  expressed  degrees  of  rank  and  differ¬ 
ences  in  office.  The  moving  groups  would  often  form  memorable 
pictures,  tableaux  vivants.  Anachronisms  did  not  disturb  the 
Elizabethans ;  a  knowledge  of  history  was  not  one  of  their  strong 
points.  Doubtless  they  got  up  Cmsar  and  Pompey,  King  Lear, 
and  even  King  John,  regardless  of  the  canons  of  criticism;  and, 
on  the  authority  of  If  ewsforee’s  Diar^,  we  know  that  Tamburlaine 
wore  red  velvet  breeches.  But  they  saw  concrete  representations 
of  real  human  beings,  who  lived  and  acted,  and  moved  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  audience  to  remember  ever  after  their  heroes  as  they 
had  seen  them  on  the  stage.  When  men  spoke  of  Eichard  III., 
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they  thought  of  Eichard  Burbage  ;  when  they  spoke  of  Dogberry , 
they  thought  of  Kemp. 

Their  dramatic  teachers  were  their  educators,  and  drew  out 
of  them  all  that  was  necessary  to  complete  their  ideal.  Their 
managers  were  not  handicapped  by  considering  what  they  could 
or  could  not  “set  upon  a  stage.”  If  they  could  satisfy  the 
court  censor  on  the  grounds  of  politics  and  morals,  if  they  could 
find  actors  for  their  parts  and  clothes  for  their  actors,  the 
audience  set  the  scene  for  themselves,  and  did  not  find  the  process 
dull. 

We  all  know  the  contrasts  in  the  spirit  of  our  owm  times.  We 
have  developed  on  all  lines  of  culture,  but  we  have  specialised 
on  that  form  of  literature  we  still  call  the  novel,  in  which  char¬ 
acter  and  life  are  treated  dramatically  with  scenic  backgrounds. 
Compulsory  education  has  multiplied  the  number  of  readers  in¬ 
definitely,  and  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  average  demand 
has  lowered  the  level  of  the  average  supply.  The  overw'helming 
rapidity  in  the  production  of  novels  excites  their  readers  to 
demand  ever  more  and  more  some  new  fillip  of  variety,  which 
is  sometimes  given  even  to  absurdity,  and  more  powerful  sensa¬ 
tionalism,  which  occasionally  reaches  impossibility. 

Meanwhile  our  art-instincts  have  been  also  developed.  We 
have  not  only  scoured  the  Continent  to  study  and  to  copy  fine 
pictures,  but  have  secured  many  noble  examples  for  our  own 
I  galleries.  We  have  evolved  a  respectable  school  of  British  art, 

I  and  we  teach  all  our  infants  to  draw.  We  have  developed  our 
taste  for  pictorial  representations  into  vulgarity ;  we  have  made 
low  merchandise  of  it.  Everything  that  wmnts  to  sell  must  have 
its  illustrated  hoarding,  with  or  without  associated  ideas,  some¬ 
thing  striking  enough  to  arrest  attention.  Our  imaginations  are 
so  over-instructed  by  our  teachers  that  they  never  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  personal  activity. 

When  we  go  from  our  novels  to  our  plays,  the  art  of  the 
I  scene-painter  is  not  only  a  direct  minister  to  our  sensuous  plea¬ 
sure,  but  almost  a  necessity  as  an  illustration  of  their  meaning. 
The  dramatist  has  written  dowm  to  the  level  of  his  conditions. 
He  knows  that  it  bores  us  to  listen  to  poetry,  however  well 
declaimed ;  we  have  no  patience  to  follow  the  evolution  of 
character ;  we  have  no  attention  to  spare  to  leading  words  and 
phrases  such  as  Shakespeare  used.  We  only  seek  amusement 
in  original  device,  swuft  action,  terse  language,  surcharged  with 
wit  or  passion.  It  saves  us  mental  trouble  to  have  our  actors 
set  in  a  harmonious  background,  and  we  believe  as  much  as  ever 
in  the  power  of  clothes.  We  have  become,  through  our  universal 
instruction,  sensitive  to  anachronisms,  or  at  least  what  we  believe 
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to  be  SO.  It  would  jar  on  us  to  see  Ciesar  and  Antony  clad  in 
sixteenth-century  doublets  and  hose ,  though  it  is  still  de  rkgle  to 
receive  Hamlet  in  them. 

To  our  unlimited  reading  of  sensational  novels  and  our  love 
of  “illustration,”  then,  we  may  trace  our  sense  of  dulness  in 
unmounted  plays.  Our  jaded  imaginations  do  not  respond  to 
the  invitation  of  the  old  dramatist  to  co-operate  with  him,  and 
our  modern  dramatist  has  forgotten  how  to  invite  us  to  do  so. 
We  are  glad  that  the  scenes  should  be  shifted,  so  that  our  atten¬ 
tion  may  have  a  rest,  and  we  forget  to  notice  the  lacunae  caused 
by  cutting.  Collier  says,  in  his  History  of  the  Stage,  iii,  170; 
“  The  introduction  of  scenery,  we  apprehend,  gives  the  date  of 
the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  our  dramatic  poetry?  At 
what  date,  then,  did  the  drama  become  a  mixed  art,  and  fail  in 
its  prime  end?” 


Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  ask,  before  I 
reply  to  this,  though  it  may  seem  somewhat  retrogressive  in 
the  argument.  Is  it  strictly  true  that  the  Elizabethans  had  no 
scenery?  Spenser,  in  his  Tears  of  the  Muses,  1591,  makes 
Thalia  mourn  : 

Whera  be  the  sweete  delights  of  learning’s  treasure, 

That  wont  with  Comic  Sock  to  beautefie 
The  painted  Theaters,  and  fill  with  pleasure 
The  listener’s  eyes,  and  eares  with  melodic. 

In  a  following  verse  he  says  : 

And  he  the  man,  whom  Nature  selfe  had  made 
To  mock  herself,  and  Truth  to  imitate 
With  kindly  counter,  under  Mimick  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Willy,  ah,  is  dead  of  late. 

(This  is  supposed  to  refer  to  Tarleton,  the  comedian,  who  died 
in  1588.  He  was  at  first  a  performer  in  the  public  theatre,  and 
was  then  selected,  in  1583,  as  a  member  of  the  Queen’s  company.) 

We  know  very  little  about  the  property  of  the  public  theatres, 
but  we  can  gather  that  there  were  some  appliances  and  aids  to 
illusion  beyond  dresses,  and  some  rudimentary  scenery.  From 
the  contract  for  building  the  Hope  Theatre,  1613,  we  find  that 
it  was  to  be  built  after  the  model  of  “  The  Swan.”  There  were 
to  be  “turned  columns  upon  and  over  the  Stage,”  and  “the 
Heavens  over  the  Stage  to  be  borne  and  carried  without  any  posts 
or  supporters  to  be  fixed  on  the  stage,” 

We  have  some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  stage  of  the 
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Swan  Theatre  by  a  drawing  taken  by  John  de  Witt,  about  1596, 
copied  into  Arend  Van  Buchcll’s  Commonplace  Book,  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  of  Utrecht,  published  by  Dr.  Gaedertz 
in  a  pamphlet  in  1888,  and  reproduced  in  Mr,  T.  F.  Ordish’s 
Early  London  Theatres,  1891,  and  in  other  w'orks  since  then. 
This  precious  sketch  shows  the  proscenium  supported  on  a  frame, 
“the  turned  columns,”  the  actor’s  house,  with  windows  and 
doors  of  entrance  and  exit. 

A  portable  bench  is  all  the  furniture  represented,  and  there 
are  three  a»ctors  rehearsing  to  empty  galleries.  “  The  Heavens  ” 
alluded  to  above  are  not  represented  at  all. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  at  some  parts  of  the  back  of 
the  stage  there  was  arras  or  tapestry,  and  some  hangings.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  kill  the 
spy  Polonius  when  listening  “  behind  the  Arras”  ;  and  the  trick 
upon  Malvolio  could  hardly  be  played  without  some  curtains  or 
shrubbery  for  the  conspirators  to  hide  in. 

Ben  Jonson,  in  The  New  Inn,  published  1629,  definitely  men¬ 
tions  the  tapestry  called  arras  cloths,  and  faces  represented  in 
the  hangings. 

When  the  drama  revived,  after  the  hiatus  in  the  development 
through  the  Commonwealth,  this  use  of  tapestry  is  remembered. 
Flecknoe,  in  his  Short  Discourse  on  the  Stage,  in  1664,  by 
which  time  scenery  was  fairly  introduced,  says,  “  Now  for  the 
difference  between  our  theatres,  and  those  of  former  years,  they 
were  but  plain  and  simple,  with  no  other  scenes  nor  decorations, 
but  only  old  tapestry  and  the  stage  strewed  with  rushes.”  Cory 
said,  in  the  prologue  to  The  Generous  Enemies,  1672  : 

Your  aged  fathers  came  to  plays  for  wit, 

And  sat  knee-deep  in  nutshells  in  the  pit. 

Coarse  hangings  then,  instead  of  scenes  were  worn. 

And  Kidderminster  did  the  stage  adorn. 

We  may,  therefore,  jot  down  “tapestry”  and  “the  player’s 
house  ”  as  permanent  parts  of  scenery.  The  frequent  occasions 
in  which  characters  are  made  to  speak  from  walls,  battlements, 
towers,  and  balconies  show  that  they  had  some  contrivance  for 
representing  these  by  utilising  the  player’s  house.  Yet  any  such 
representation  might  justly  be  called  further  scenery.  The  stage 
was  also  evidently  furnished  with  trap-doors.  In  Lupton’s  All 
for  Money,  1578,  it  is  directed,  “  Pleasure  rises  from  beneath 
the  Stage.”  In  Lodge’s  and  Green’s  Looking-glass  for  London 
and  England,  1594,  there  is  the  stage  direction,  “  The  Magi  with 
their  rods  beat  the  ground,  and  from  under  the  same  riseth  a 
brave  arbour”;  and,  later  in  the  same  play,  “a  flame  of  fire 
appeareth  from  beneath,  and  Radagon  is  swallowed.” 
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In  Ben  Jenson’s  Poetaster,  1601,  “Envy”  rises  from  the 
ground.  Marston,  in  his  Antonio's  Bevenge,  1602,  uses  the 
same  device,  and  doubtless  “ghosts  ”  entered  in  this  way  from 
beneath  the  stage. 

There  were  also  mechanical  contrivances  by  ropes  and  pulleys 
to  raise  gods  and  spirits  to  ‘  ‘  the  heavens  ’  ’ ;  sometimes  the 
chariot  of  Phaethon  and  other  similar  properties  are  stated  thus 
to  have  been  elevated.  Ben  Jonson  girds  against  the  practices 
of  the  romantic  dramatists  in  general  w'hen  he  puts  forward 
his  own  play  of  Every  'Man  in  his  Humour,  1598.  Speaking 
in  the  character  of  the  poet  : 

He  rather  prays  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
One  such  to-day,  as  other  plays  should  be, 

Where  neither  chorus  wafts  you  o’er  the  seas, 

Nor  creaking  Throne  comes  down  the  boys  to  please 
.  .  .  nor  rolled  bullet  heard, 

To  say  it  thunders  :  nor  tempestuous  drum 
Rumbles  to  tell  you  when  the  storm  doth  come. 

In  Henslowe's  Diary  there  is  an  inventory  of  stage  property 
about  1596,  w'hich  includes,  beyond  dresses,  “Bocks,  cages, 
tombs,  Hellmouth,  a  pair  of  stairs  for  Phaethon,  a  wooden 
Canopie,  and  the  Cloth  of  the  sun  and  the  moon.”  We  know 
that  the  sudden  fire  which  destroyed  the  Globe  in  June,  1613, 
was  caused  by  a  salvo  of  cannon  fired  for  the  rejoicings  during 
the  performance  of  All  is  True,  or  Henry  VIII.  The  Puritans 
of  the  day  thought  it  a  judgment  on  the  iniquities  of  the  players ; 
perhaps  Mr.  Poel  might  find  in  it  a  punishment  for  their  departure 
from  their  earlier  and  simpler  tradition  in  regard  to  aids  to 
imagination. 

If  w’e  have  only  these  few  references  to  bring  forward  in 
relation  to  public  theatres,  it  is  very  different  when  we  turn 
to  the  records  of  the  plays  performed  before  the  Queen.  In¬ 
complete  as  these  arc,  they  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
there  really  was  wdiat  we  w’ould  call  “  scenery.”  The  expense 
laid  out  on  them  is  surprising,  for  we  must  remember  that  all 
money  of  that  time  must  be  multiplied  at  least  by  ten  to  find 
its  equivalent  to-day.  Every  Christmas  and  Shrovetide  a  great 
room  in  whatever  palace  Elizabeth  happened  to  be  staying  had 
to  be  fitted  up  for  a  temporary  theatre.  To  supervise  this  duty 
she  appointed  a  high  official  as  Master  of  the  Bevels,  with  two 
assistants,  and  innumerable  workmen  were  employed  by  them. 
Notes  of  their  expenses  have  been  preserved  in  the  Bevels 
Books,  the  Audit  Office,  the  Declared  Accounts,  the  Pipe  Office, 
the  State  Papers,  and  in  many  scattered  manuscripts  in  the 
British  ^luseum.  From  these  and  from  contemporary  tracts  and 
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histories  we  may  glean  many  surprising  details.  There  were 
at  times  elaborate  devices  to  produce  a  sense  of  realism,  such 
as  when  in  the  representation  of  Bichard  Edw’ards’s  play  of 
Palamon  and  Arcite,  in  September,  1566,  at  Oxford,  they  let 
loose  a  real  fox  in  the  court,  followed  by  real  dogs  and  real 
hunters  with  their  horns.  In  1571  there  was  a  “  device  for  the 
counterfeyting  of  Thunder  and  lightning  at  the  play  of  Narcissus, 
being  requested  thereto  by  the  Mr.  of  the  Bevels.”  On  another 
occasion  there  was  a  shower  of  comfits  to  represent  snow.  Be¬ 
sides  these,  which  may  be  called  appliances,  there  was  always 
a  set  of  permanent  scenery  equivalent  to  ‘‘the  player’s  house.” 
In  Harl.  MS.  146,  f.  15,  it  is  shown  that  during  the  season  1567 
and  1568  there  had  been  ‘‘  the  some  of  six  hundred  foure  and 
thirtie  pounds  nyne  shillinges  and  fyve  pence,  ymployed  upon 
theis  playes  Tragidies  and  Masks  following,  viz.  Imprimis  for 
seven  playes  the  first  named  ‘As  playne  as  can  be,’  the  second 
‘The  paynefull  pilgrimage,’  the  third  ‘Jack  and  Jyll,’  the  fourth 
‘Sixe  fooles,’  the  fivethe  called  ‘Wit  and  Will,’  the  Sixte  called 
‘  Prodigallitie,’  the  seventh  of  ‘Oreste,’  and  one  ‘  Tragedie  of 
the  King  of  Scotts,’  to  ye  which  belonged  divers  bowses  for 
the  setting  fourthe  of  the  same,  as  Stratoes  howse,  Dobbyn’s 
Howse,  Orestes  House,  Borne,  the  Pallace  of  Prosperitie,  Scot- 
lande  and  a  gret  castle  on  the  other  side.”  To  the  Audit  Office 
Sir  Thomas  Benger,  Master  of  the  Bevels,  sent  in  his  bill 
“from  Shrove  Tewsdaie  13  Eliz.  to  Shrove  Tewsdaie  14  Eliz. 
tor  apparelling,  disgysing,  furnishing,  fitting,  garnishing,  and 
orderly  setting  forthe  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  sundry 
tragedies,  playes,  maskes  and  sportes,  with  their  apt  bowses 
of  paynted  canvas  and  properties  incident,  suche  as  myghte 
most  truly  expresse  the  effect  of  the  histories,  plaies,  and  devises, 
in  maskes  shown  this  yeare  at  the  Courte  for  hir  Majesties  Boy  all 
disporte  and  recreacion.”  Among  the  subordinate  bills  are  : 
“To  John  Carow  for  sparres,  halters,  boords,  pincheons,  nayles, 
vices,  hookes,  hinges,  horsetayles,  hobby-horses,  pitchers,  paper, 
branches  of  silk  and  other  garniture  for  pageants,  fetters,  flag- 
brotches,  tow.  Trenchers,  gloves,  scepters,  wheatsheaves,  Bodyes 
of  men  in  timber,  dishes  for  devil’s  eyes,  devices  for  hell  and 
hell-mouth,  staves  for  banners,  bowls,  bells,  daggs,  targets, 
swords,  daggers,  fawchions,  fireworks.  Bosses  for  bitts,  spears, 
paste,  glew,  packthread,  whipcord.  Holly,  Ivy,  and  other  green 
boughs,  strewing  erbes,  and  such  like  implements  by  him  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  court.”  William  Lyzarde,  the  painter,  is  paid 
for  ‘‘gold,  silver  and  other  collours  spent  by  him  in  painting 
the  bowses  that  served  for  the  plays  and  players.”  In  the  next 
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quarter  of  the  same  year  the  Master  enters  particulars  con-  I 
cerning — 

Six  playes  being  chosen  owte  of  many  and  fownde  to  be  the  best  that 
were  then  to  be  had  .  .  .  thoroughly  apparrelled,  and  furnished  with  sundrv 
kinds  and  sutes  of  apparell  and  furniture,  fitted  and  garnished  necessarily 
and  answerable  to  the  matter,  person  and  part  to  be  played.  Having  also 
apt  bowses  made  of  canvasse,  framed,  fashioned,  paynted,  accordingly  as 
might  best  serve  their  severall  purposes.  Together  with  sundry  properties 
incident,  fashioned,  paynted,  garnisshed  and  bestowed  as  the  partyes  them¬ 
selves  required. 

Among  the  works  produced  by  the  ‘  ‘  property  ’  ’  maker  was— 

a  chariot  14  feet  long  and  8  brode,  with  a  rocko  upon  it,  and  a  fountain 
therein  for  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses. 

To  William  Lyzarde  for  painting  a  castle,  the  Rock  in  the  Castle,  pillars, 
Arcaterye  frieze,  cornisshe,  the  roof  gilt  with  gold  and  fine  silver,  the  annes 
of  England  and  France  upon  it,  &c. 

To  Arnold  the  painter  for  Andromeda’s  picture. 

For  Christmas,  1573,  the  Master  had  to  pay  for  many  planks 
of  wood,  frames,  and  joists,  and — 

To  Henry  Callaway  for  provision  and  carriage  of  trees  and  other  things 
to  the  Court,  for  a  Wilderness  in  a  play,  tymber  for  the  forest,  fir  poles, 
and  to  one  that  gathered  moss. 

In  1574  there  are  similar  entries,  and  one  strange  bill  ; 

To  John  Carow  in  his  lyfe  tyme  not  long  before  his  death  £6.  And 
to  his  wyfe  after  his  death,  in  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  wares  by  him 
delivered  .  .  .  Alonsters,  Mountaynes,  Forrests,  beasts,  serpents,  weapons 
.  .  .  moss,  flowers  .  .  .  nayles,  hoopes,  horsetayles,  dishes  for  devils  eyes, 
heaven,  hell,  and  the  Devill,  and  all  the  Devils  I  should  say  but  not  all, 
£12  148. 

Another  entry  runs  :  “To  John  Dra  water  for  carrying  of 
frames  and  paynted  cloths  for  the  player’s  houses  to  Hampton 
Court.’’ 

In  1579-80  William  Lyzarde  was  allowed  for  the  paint  used 
“in  the  payntynge  of  seven  cities,  one  villadge,  one  Country 
how’se,  one  Battlement,  four  axes,  a  Braunche,  Lillyes,  and  a 
mount  for  the  Christmas  plays.’’ 

In  1580  the  children  of  St.  Paul’s  played  The  Story  of  Pompey, 
wherein  was  employed  “one  great  cittye,  a  senate  howse  and 
eight  ells  of  double  sarcenet  for  curtains.’’ 

In  1584  there  was  “An  invention  called  Five  playes  in  one, 
on  Twelfth  day  at  night  in  the  Hall  at  Greenwich,  wherein  was 
ymployed  a  great  cloth,  and  a  battlement  of  canvas,  and  canvas 
for  a  well  and  a  mount.’’ 

I  have  kept  last  the  simple-seeming  entries  which  impress  me 
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most.  Beyond  such  items  as  are  given  above,  there  is  an 
enormous  amount  of  paint  every  quarter,  and,  extra  to  the  cata¬ 
logued  “Houses  and  battlements,”  large  purchases  of  canvas, 
sometimes  amounting  to  140  ells  in  a  season.  If  the  payments 
to  the  workmen  were  only  on  account  of  the  application  of 
paint  to  this  extent  of  canvas  for  “the  howses,”  it  represented 
considerable  orders;  but  if  it  were  entirely  over  and  above  these, 
as  it  frequently  seems  to  be,  it  represents  a  large  possibility  for 
scenery  for  one  end  of  a  room.  Beyond  each  quarter’s  payments, 
there  were  also  always  large  supplies  of  things  new  and  old  in 
the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Revels  which  were  annually 
brought  out,  aired,  and,  where  possible,  used  as  they  w^ere  or 
“translated,”  i.e.,  altered. 

Therefore  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  Elizabethan  stage 
was  fitted  with  scenery.  One  distinction,  however,  I  can  be 
perfectly  clear  on  is  that,  except  for  “pulleys  for  the  drawing 
up  and  down  of  the  cloud,”  and  of  Phaethon’s  car,  the  moving 
of  furniture,  or  similar  moving  devices,  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
change  of  scene  during  the  action  of  one  play  throughout  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  that,  after  all,  is  the  main  question  at 
issue. 

The  earliest  allusion  that  I  have  been  able  to  find  to  a  change 
of  scene  lies  outside  of  her  period,  but  as  it  lies  well  wdthin  the 
Shakespearean  period,  it  may  be  worth  transcribing,  as  it  gives 
the  date  of  the  first  commencement  of  the  new  theatrical  method. 
The  “  Account  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  entertainment  at 
Oxford,  1605,”  may  be  read  either  in  Hearn’s  edition  of  Leland’s 
Collectanea  or  in  Nichol’s  Royal  Progresses,  James  /.,  vol.  i.  538  : 

The  stage  was  built  close  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  as  it  seemed  at 
first  sight,  but  indeed  it  was  but  a  false  wall,  fair-painted  and  adorned 
with  stately  pillars,  which  pillars  would  turn  about,  by  reason  whereof,  with 
the  help  of  other  painted  cloths,  their  stage  did  vary  three  times  in  the 
acting  of  one  Tragedy.  Bohindc  the  foresaid  false  wall,  there  was  reserved 
5  or  6  paces  of  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  which  served  them  to  good 
uses  for  their  houses  and  receipt  of  their  actors. 

Thus,  though  in  the  greater  luxury  of  court  representations 
we  find  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  scenic  setting, 
and  even  the  beginning  of  scene-shifting,  in  Shakespearean  times, 
we  may  consider  Mr.  Poel’s  treatment  of  the  Shakespearean 
drama  as  a  justifiable  deduction  from  the  practice  of  the  public 
theatres  during  Elizabeth’s  reign. 

Charlotte  Carmichael  Stores. 
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The  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne  is  a  matter  for  more  than 
domestic  congratulation.  It  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious  political 
events  that  the  Peninsula  has  known  for  nearly  a  century.  For  the 
first  time  in  three  generations  Spain  is  enabled  to  feel  that  the 
fundamentals  of  her  form  of  government  are  at  last  assured.  Five 
years  ago,  at  the  moment  of  Alphonso  XIII. ’s  accession,  one  could 
have  postulated  no  such  certainty.  The  sixteen  years  of  the 
Regency,  as  is  usual  with  most  Regencies,  had  not  been  over¬ 
successful.  It  had,  indeed,  preserved  internal  peace.  It  had  also 
preserved  the  throne.  Both  were  great  achievements;  there  were 
few  w'ho  would  have  thought  them  possible  on  the  morrow  of 
Alphonso  XII. ’s  death.  But  during  the  Regency  almost  the  last, 
certainly  the  most  precious,  parts  of  the  Spanish  empire  had  been 
lost  to  the  crown  by  the  fortunes  of  war,  and  beneath  a  seeming 
tranquillity  ominous  forces  were  at  work  within  the  kingdom  itself. 

Ir;  seemed  at  one  time  not  unlikely  that  the  aftermath  of  the  war 
with  America  might  be  a  complex  outburst  of  revolution.  Cata¬ 
lonia,  the  w'ealthiest,  most  progressive,  and  most  democratic  pro¬ 
vince  of  Spain,  was  in  a  state  of  semi-insurrection,  struck  against 
the  payment  of  the  national  taxes,  hissed  the  national  anthem,  and 
greeted  the  Marseillaise  with  cheer  upon  cheer.  Europe  was  im¬ 
pressed,  even  if  Spain  w’as  not,  by  the  reports  of  Carlist  plots  and 
risings,  and  of  the  immense  activity  of  the  Government  in  circum¬ 
venting  and  suppressing  them.  The  records  multiplied  of  riots  and 
random  shootings,  of  violent  strikes,  of  cities  in  a  state  of  siege, 
of  the  constitutional  guarantees  suspended  in  province  after  pro¬ 
vince.  The  capital  itself  was  more  than  once  placed  under  martial 
law.  It  needed  a  significant  hint  from  the  Military  Governor  of 
Madrid  to  enable  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  of  Asturias  to  pass 
off  quietly.  Five  towns  saw  their  streets  overrun  with  anti-Jesuit 
mobs  bent  on  convent-sacking.  Demonstrations  against  the  octroi 
duties  were  of  almost  weekly  occurrence.  The  agrarian  problem 
in  the  South,  a  blending  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  English  and  Irish 
land  systems,  took  on  for  a  time  an  almost  Roumanian  intensity. 

A  profound  scepticism  of  her  public  men  and  institutions,  such  as 
one  notices  among  the  Italian  peasants  and  to  some  extent  among 
the  middle  classes  of  France,  pervaded  the  Peninsula  and  demoral¬ 
ised  it.  The  loss  of  the  colonies  and  the  repatriation  of  some 
2.50,000  soldiers  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Philippines  foreboded 
an  industrial  crisis.  The  Queen-Regent,  an  alien  who  has  never 
caught,  and  never  perhaps  made  much  effort  to  catch,  the  Spanish 
note,  inspired  respect  but  scarcely  affection.  The  boy  King,  reared 
in  an  un- Spanish  though  necessary  seclusion,  was  to  the  masses 
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a  mere  symbol.  The  Regency,  moreover,  by  allying  itself  with 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Liberals,  had  somewhat 
alienated  both  the  thoughtful  and  resolute  few  and  the  unthinking 
many.  As  Canovas  saw  and  said  not  long  before  his  death,  hardly 
a  sign  was  wanting  of  an  imminent  upheaval.  The  land  of  the 
pronunciamiento  seemed  again  to  be  on  the  point  of  justifying  its 
title.  Many  things  more  surprising  might  have  happened  than  a 
whiff  of  grape-shot  in  the  streets  of  Madrid,  a  second  flight  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  appearance  of,  say.  General  Weyler  as  dictator- 
in-chief. 

*  * 

* 

But  Spain  in  the  last  five  years  has  risen  above  such  fears  and 
even  in  part  above  the  conditions  that  produced  them.  There  are 
many  tokens  that  a  real  and  lasting  risorgimento  has  veritably 
begun,  that  the  Peninsula  has  seen  the  last  of  “  revolutions  ”  that 
change  nothing  but  the  ornamental  coping-stone,  and  is  now  on 
the  threshold  of  a  revolution  that  will  work  from  the  foundations 
upward,  and  that  Spain,  like  Italy,  is  about  to  compensate  herself 
for  the  misfortunes  of  a  too  glorious  past  by  entering  into  possession 
cf  a  tranquil,  unambitious,  self-continent  future.  Her  commerce 
has  already  more  than  made  good  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  result  of  the  American  War  has  been  not  only  to 
relieve  her  Treasury,  but  to  drive  her  in  upon  herself,  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  her  on  the  humdrum  but  vital  w^ork  of  domestic  reform. 
There  is  a  new  interest  in  education.  There  are  the  healthy  begin¬ 
nings  of  a  revolt  that  will  one  day  gather  a  tremendous  impetus 
against  the  domination  of  Clericalism.  There  is  a  potent  and  produc¬ 
tive  realisation  of  the  fact  that  the  Peninsula,  as  the  Romans,  the 
Jews,  and  the  Moors  knew  and  proved,  with  its  rich  soil,  its  great 
deposits  of  iron,  copper,  and  lead,  and  its  magnificent  climate,  is 
a  land  that  still  awaits  and  will  amply  repay  the  development  of 
its  resources.  Above  all,  there  is  an  alert,  sympathetic,  and  most 
promising  ruler  who  understands  the  susceptibility  of  his  people 
to  the  personal  appeal,  and  wLo  may  yet  lead  the  nation  against 
the  politicians,  and  govern  Spain  much  as  Francis  Joseph  has 
hitherto  governed  Austria.  With  the  question  of  the  succession 
now  happily  settled,  the  menacing  prospect  of  a  regime  of  left- 
handed  Carlism  removed,  and  the  dynasty  at  length  both  popular 
and  secure,  the  Peninsula  starts  upon  a  new  period  of  its  history 
with  an  unwonted  sense  of  assurance  and  stability.  The  rejoicings 
that  greeted  the  birth  of  the  new  Prince  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  Carlism.  From  thirty  to  fifty  years  ago  Europe  had  a  semi- 
Byronic  attachment  for  the  fortunes  of  the  liOgitimists.  Some¬ 
thing  of  romance  and  aristocratic  flavour  hung  lound  the  banner 
of  the  Pretender.  It  was  the  high-bred  thing  to  be  a  subscriber  to 
the  Carlist  funds,  and  whenever  the  Pretenders  took  the  field,  they 
could  always  rely  on  the  active  support  of  English  and  Continental 
free-lances  of  birth  and  standing.  But  Carlism  to-day  has  ceased 
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to  bo  a  cause,  and  sunk  into  a  mere  cult.  In  the  seventies  its  coffers 
were  filled  with  the  offerings  of  the  Mendicant  Friars  cf  Manila,  the 
bulk  of  the  Spanish  clergy  mounted  sentinel  for  the  Pretender, 
Spain  had  practically  no  regular  army  to  oppose  the  invaders,  France 
allowed  Don  Carlos  to  use  her  soil  as  a  spring-hoard,  and,  once 
over  the  border,  the  sturdy  peasantry  of  the  Basque  provinces  and 
Navarre  sprang  to  a  man  round  the  old  standard.  But  to-day  the 
Vatican  has  rallied  the  Church  to  the  Alphonsists,  the  Philippine 
friars  are  now  mendicants  indeed,  Bismarck’s  efforts  to  include 
Spain  in  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  extensive  holdings  of  her  people 
ia  Spanish  securities  converted  France,  even  before  the  Morocco 
crisis,  into  an  upholder  of  the  existing  dynasty,  and  the  mountaineers 
of  the  North  find  that  the  development  of  their  railways  and  mines 
has  given  them  something  else  to  think  of.  The  days  have  passed, 
even  for  Spain,  when  men  would  fight  for  the  divine  right  of  kings 
or  the  temporal  power  of  the  Church ;  and  not  even  Catalonia,  much 
as  it  desires  decentralisation  and  provincial  home  rule — the  one 
substantial  reform  that  Carlism  ever  had  to  offer — would  purchase 
it  at  the  price  of  civil  war  with  a  theocracy  for  its  aftermath. 

«  « 

* 

But  while  Carlism,  Bepublicanism,  and  the  “  man  on  horseback” 
have  ceased  to  menace  Spain’s  future  at  all  seriously,  the  need 
for  a  reconstruction  of  the  State  from  top  to  bottom  ia  still  im¬ 
perative.  For  three  hundred  years  Spain  has  done  little  hut  mark 
time  and  live  in  the  past  to  which  she  mentally  belongs.  Alone 
among  the  countries  of  Europe,  she  remains  practically  unaffected 
by  the  two  greatest  movements  of  modern  times,  the  Reformation 
and  the  French  Revolution.  She  has  been  often  disordered,  but 
never  reorganised.  She  might  almost  serve,  indeed,  as  an  extreme 
instance  of  the  evil  which  has  flowed  from  England’s  success  in 
administering  the  Parliamentary  and  Constitutional  system.  From 
about  1780  to  1870  Europe  was  obsessed  with  an  almost  maniacal 
admiration  for  the  British  Constitution.  The  most  diverse  countrice 
— countries  just  emerging,  like  Italy,  from  political  slavery,  coun¬ 
tries  that  had  never  known  and  never  cared  to  know  anything  but 
the  direct  rulership  of  a  single  head — copied  or  transplanted  our 
British  system,  not  because  it  suited  their  instincts,  but  simply 
because  it  was  the  mode,  and  stood  for  “  progress,”  and  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  last  word  in  the  science  of  government.  In  no 
land  has  this  indiscriminate  homage  had  worse  results  than  in 
Spain.  Constitutionalism  in  the  Peninsula  has  proved  a  farce 
in  times  of  peace,  and  an  equally  ruinous  tragedy  in  times  of 
war.  “  There  are  no  politics  in  politics,”  said  an  American  states¬ 
man,  and  the  epigram  holds  as  good  for  Spain  as  for  the  United 
States.  Spanish  politics  begin  and  end  with  the  question  of  spoils. 
The  parties  that  call  themselves  ”  Liberals  ”  and  “  Conservatives" 
have  no  principles  whatever,  except  the  principle  of  allowing  one 
another  a  reasonable  turn  in  office.  The  elections,  so  far  from  being 
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ft  test  of  public  opinion,  are  the  nullification  of  it.  The  average 
Spaniard  rarely  takes  the  trouble  to  vote  at  all.  If  a  man  of  birth 
and  education,  he  looks  on  the  politicians  much  as  a  New  York 
mugwump  regards  a  Tammany  Alderman.  If  a  peasant  or  small 
trader,  he  is  apt,  like  the  Italian  contadino,  to  think  of  the  suffrage 
as  a  trick  invented  by  the  police  to  get  him  into  trouble.  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  arrangement  and  contract  between  the  ins  and 
the  outs.  The  Premier  decides  before  an  election  just  how  many 
seats  he  will  require  in  the  new  Cortes.  The  caciques,  who  come 
nearer  to  the  American  Boss  than  any  other  product  of  political 
Europe,  see  to  it  that  the  required  number  is  always  forthcoming. 
The  rest  are  distributed  impartially  and  according  to  agreement 
among  the  different  factions  of  the  Opposition.  The  country,  in 
short,  is  “  run  ”  by  a  few  thousands  of  professional  politicians  who 
are  “  in  politics  ”  for  what  they  can  make  out  of  it.  They  have 
grafted  upon  the  State  the  worst  evils  of  carpet-bagging.  They 
have  turned  Constitutionalism  into  an  organised  assault  upon  the 
pockets  of  the  people.  Education,  meanwhile,  remains  in  a  con¬ 
dition  equally  dangerous  and  deplorable.  Seven-tenths  of  the 
people  of  Spain,  if  the  census  is  to  be  trusted,  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  The  fusion  of  the  people — Spain  is  still  little  more  com¬ 
posite  than  Austria — must  be  forwarded  if  provincial  autonomy  and 
the  restitution  of  the  ancient  fueros  are  to  be  withheld.  Mendicancy 
is  another  appalling  evil.  The  immunities  which  the  Church  enjoys, 
collectively  and  individually,  from  the  operation  of  the  civil  law 
and  from  the  taxes  that  fall  all  the  more  heavily  on  the  lay  majority, 
its  control  of  education,  the  rapid  multiplication  of  monasteries, 
convents,  and  Jesuit  seminaries,  its  influence  at  Court  and  in  poli¬ 
tics,  and  its  hold  over  the  domestic  life  of  the  people,  are  beginning 
to  bear  the  usual  fruits  of  untempered  liberty.  Were  a  twentieth- 
century  Luther  to  arise  in  Spain,  he  would  not  have  far  to  look 
for  the  storm-signals  of  a  coming  crisis.  All  these,  and  the  list 
is  unhappily  far  from  exhausted,  hide  ominous  problems,  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  spite  of  the  recuperative  forces  at  work  and  of 
the  personality  of  the  young  King,  is  still  speculative  and  uncertain. 
But  whatever  happens,  it  is  worth  insisting  once  more  that  Spain 
is  and  must  remain  an  essential  member  of  the  European  family. 
Europe,  notwithstanding  the  common  phrase,  does  not  end  at  the 
Pyrenees;  and  Spain,  with  her  stake  in  Morocco,  her  holdings 
on  and  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  her  command  of  one  side  of 
a  mountain  range,  the  neutrality  of  which  is  worth  an  army  corps 
to  France,  has  still  before  her  a  vital  part  to  play  in  the  politics 
of  Europe. 

•  • 

« 

The  Franco- Japanese  Agreement,  hy  which  each  Power  guarantees 
the  Asiatic  possessions  of  the  other  and  the  integrity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  China,  is  an  instrument  directly  derived  from  our 
alliance  with  Japan.  It  is  in  such  Agreements  that  that  Alliance 
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finds,  and  will  continue  to  find,  its  happiest  and  most  beneficent 
scope;  and  that  France  should  now  have  enrolled  herself  as  an 
informal  subscriber  to  the  purposes  of  the  Anglo- Japanese  compact 
is  for  many  reasons  peculiarly  gratifying.  By  bringing  our  friends 
into  a  co-operative  relationship  with  our  Allies,  it  reinforces  the 
entente  which  is  the  starting-point  of  our  European  policy;  it 
removes  the  cloud  which  French  participation  in  the  Far  Eastern 
Triple  Alliance  of  1895  and  Admiral  Rojdestvensky’s  dallyings  in 
the  waters  of  Indo-China  had  caused  to  settle  on  Franco- Japanese 
relations;  and  it  is  a  confirmation  of  the  reports  that  the  intricate 
and  difficult  negotiations  between  Russia  and  Japan  are  nearing  a 
successful  end.  It  will  not  be  long  before  four  Powers  are  united 
in  imposing  peace  upon  the  Orient,  and  when  the  question  of  im¬ 
migration  is  settled — we  are  far,  however,  from  having  heard  the 
last  of  that  matter — the  United  States  may  conceivably  be  found 
standing  with  them.  The  only  other  Power  with  Far  Eastern  pos¬ 
sessions  is  Germany,  and  though  Germany’s  acquisition  of  Kiao- 
chau  is  at  once  too  recent  and  too  peculiar  to  permit  of  her  inclusion 
at  present  in  such  an  agreement  as  has  been  concluded  between 
France  and  Japan,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  voluntarily 
accept  and  act  upon  its  provisions.  The  issue  of  the  Russo-Japanese 
conflict  permanently  frustrated  the  German  ambition  of  carving 
out  a  colonial  empire  either  in  Shantung  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom;  and  the  Wilhelmstrasse  has  no  option  but  to 
recognise  that  Kiao-chau  is  held  on  tenns  of  good  behaviour. 
Whether  those  terms  prove  precarious  depends  altogether  on 
Germany  herself.  Her  position  in  the  Far  East  is  only  technically 
different  from  that  of  other  Powers,  all  of  whom  retain  their  present 
holdings  on  the  Asiatic  mainland  on  the  implied  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  increased.  The  main  function  of  the  Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance  and  of  the  Agreements  that  are  destined  to  buttress  and 
perpetuate  it  is  not  to  reverse,  but  to  arrest,  the  process  of  Chinese 
dismemberment.  The  real  Chinese  danger  in  the  past  came  from 
the  collisions  and  competitions  of  the  Powers  that  w'ere  encroaching 
upon  Chinese  weakness.  This  conflict  of  rivalries  and  ambitions 
is  now  at  an  end.  Past  aggression  on  Chinese  territory  is  condoned; 
future  aggression  is  to  be  resisted.  That  is  the  formula  which  is 
to  govern  international  dealings  with  the  Far  East  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  the  prohibition  implied  in  it  can  only  offend  the 
Power,  if  such  Power  there  be,  that  has  not  yet  abandoned  the 
hope  of  profiting  territorially  by  the  impotence  or  distractions  of 
China.  There  is  no  obstruction  placed  in  the  path  of  any  Power 
whose  policy  can  be  made  to  square  with  the  status  quo;  and  the 
diplomacy  that  is  still  a  prey  to  mischief-making  and  predatory 
ambitions  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of  keeping  what  it  already 
possesses,  and  no  more,  or  of  losing  everything. 
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The  negative  and  reflex  advantage  of  the  new  situation  in  the 
Far  East  is  that  it  removes  China  for  a  good  many  years  to  come 
from  the  list  of  possible  causes  of  war.  Its  direct  and  positive 
influence  will  be  made  manifest  both  in  the  commercial  expansion 
of  Japan  and  in  the  internal  development  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 
China  for  the  first  time  breathes  freely,  and  the  period  of  her 
external  security  coincides  with  the  resurrection  of  old  ambitions 
and  the  stirring  of  new  internal  forces.  These  forces  and  ambitions 
are  the  inevitable  sequel  to  the  Boxer  rising  of  1900 — an  incident 
which  the  West’ has  still  to  acknowledge  as  one  of  the  decisive  land¬ 
marks  in  human  history.  From  that  experience  China  finally  learned 
that  Western  aggression  could  only  be  resisted  by  Western  methods, 
and  that  Western  methods  could  only  be  acquired  by  the  adoption 
of  Western  learning.  Moreover,  the  Boxer  rising  did  more  even 
than  the  war  of  1895  to  cure  the  Chinese  rulers  of  their  contempt 
for  Japan,  to  make  them  realise  Japan’s  efficiency  and  the  force 
of  her  example,  and  to  lead  them  to  an  understanding  of  the  many 
and  essential  bonds  that  link  the  two  leading  nations  of  the  East. 
Much  has  followed  from  this  already,  and  much  more  is  destined 
to  follow  in  the  future.  We  have  seen  Japanese  influence  making 
enormous  strides  throughout  the  eighteen  provinces.  We  have 
seen  the  sons  of  the  Chinese  nobility  and  ruling  classes  educated 
in  Japan  by  thousands,  and  returniiig  home  fired  by  her  example 
and  emulous  to  repeat  it.  We  have  seen  the  rapid  spread  of  a 
native  Press  intellectually  irrigating  the  Middle  Kingdom.  We 
have  seen  the  historic  examination  system  thrown  open  to  modem 
learning;  provincial  viceroys  founding  schools  and  colleges  of  all 
kinds  with  an  almost  American  avidity;  Western  literature  circu¬ 
lating  as  never  before;  a  Commission  touring  the  world  to  collect 
data  for  the  establishment  of  a  Chinese  Parliament;  a  groping 
movement  towards  a  handier  and  more  efficient  system  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  towards  a  greater  unity  and  centralisation  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  system;  and,  above  all,  the  beginnings  of  the  creation 
of  a  national  army  on  modern  lines.  We  have  seen,  too,  in  such 
incidents  as  the  boycott  of  American  goods,  and  the  affair  of  the 
Shanghai  Mixed  Courts,  the  steady  development  of  an  anti-foreign 
spirit  in  a  new  and  more  formidable  guise.  “  China  for  the  Chinese,” 
proclaimed  by  an  awakened  Empire,  and  reinforced  by  the  resources 
of  Western  science  and  Western  materialism,  is  a  battle-ci’y  and  a 
policy  to  which  the  world  will  sooner  or  later  be  compelled  to  give 
heed.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  China  has  consciously  entered  on 
a  pathway  which  will  end  in  her  enlisting  the  accessories  of  Western 
civilisation  for  the  preservation  of  the  fundamentals  of  Oriental 
life  and  polity.  But  such  a  movement  in  such  a  country  will  run 
no  swift  and  easy  course.  In  the  conservatism  of  officialdom,  the 
lethargy  and  ignorance  of  the  people,  the  greed  of  vested  interests, 
the  timidity  of  the  Court,  and  the  disjointed  immensity  of  the 
political  structure  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  encounter  enormous  and 
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at  times  triumphant  obstacles.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  it  has 
become  finally  clear  that  for  the  moment  the  burst  of  refonning 
energy  is  over.  Progressive  officials  have  been  impeached  or  re¬ 
moved;  Yuan  Shih-kai,  while  retained  in  the  Viceroyalty  of  Chi-li, 
is  deprived  of  the  control  of  most  of  his  troops;  the  opium  edict, 
like  almost  all  the  other  reforms,  remains  largely  unacted  upon; 
and  the  Court,  threatened  by  anti-dynastic  plots,  has  sought  a 
temporary  safety  with  the  reactionaries.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
more  than  temporary.  The  determinating  influences  that  will  shape 
the  China  of  the  future  are  those  that  throughout  1905  and  1906 
evoked  for  the  first  time  in  Chinese  history  a  national,  self-assertive, 
and  independent  spirit;  and  the  West  will  blunder  egregiously  if 
it  imagines  that  spirit  to  have  been  quelled.  So  far  from  anti¬ 
cipating  its  subjection,  our  belief  is  that  it  will  regain  whatever 
ground  it  may  recently  have  lost,  that  anti-foreign  disturbances 
will  increase,  that  exclusive  concessions  of  mining  rights  and  rail¬ 
way  franchises  to  foreigner's  will  grow  rarer,  that  missionaries  will 
find  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  secure  for  their  converts  any 
special  civil  or  legal  privileges,  that  the  extra-territorial  grievances 
will  be  sharply  raised,  that  China  wdll  press  her  claim  with  a  re¬ 
newed  urgency  to  sovereignty  over  the  ports  and  waterways  and 
settlements  now  under  foreign  control,  and  that  in  the  process  of 
becoming  mistress  in  her  own  household  she  will  again  and  violently 
collide  with  the  West. 

«  * 

« 

Prince  Billow  on  the  last  day  of  April  candidly  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  limitation  of  armaments  at  The 
Hague.  He  based  his  refusal  on  the  disbelief  in  the  practicality  of 
any  such  discussion  and  on  the  impossibility  of  finding  any  common 
formula.  Although  Germany’s  abstention  might  expose  her  to 
suspicion  and  ill-will,  the  Chancellor  had  decided  to  take  “  the 
more  correct  and  also  the  more  dignified  course  ”  of  holding  aloof 
from  a  debate  which,  “  according  to  our  conviction,  is  unpractical, 
even  if  it  should  not  involve  risks.”  The  tone  and  matter  of  his 
speech  were  alike  unexceptionable,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner- 
n:an,  on  May  9th,  while  not  concealing  his  disappointment  that 
Germany  had  rejected  his  overtures,  freely  acknowledged  the  frank¬ 
ness  with  which  he  had  been  met.  There  can  be  little  question 
that  German  opinion  supports  the  Government’s  decision  all  but 
unanimously.  It  was  a  decision  which,  apart  altogether  from  the 
merits  of  the  case,  the  state  of  German  feeling  made  inevitable. 
As  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  the  British  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  Germany 
last  month  was  passing  through  one  of  her  periodic  fits  of  nervous¬ 
ness  and  apprehension.  Something  like  a  war-scare  pervaded  the 
public  mind..  King  Edward’s  pilgrimage  of  peace  among  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Powers  became  the  starting-point  for  an  inexplicable 
agitation  of  alarm,  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  aspira¬ 
tions  after  disarmament  were  universally  looked  upon  as  part  of  an 
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anti-German  plot  too  subtle  to  be  reduced  to  words.  We  in  England 
know  very  well  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  move  was  prompted  by 
a  sentiment  of  ill-regulated  humanitarianism,  and  nothing  more, 
and  that  it  did  not  represent  the  second  thoughts  either  of  the 
English  people  or  of  the  English  Foreign  Secretary.  In  dissociating 
himself  from  it,  Prince  Billow  represented  English  opinion  far 
more  closely  than  did  the  English  Premier  in  setting  it  on  foot. 

If  only  because  of  its  palpable  embarrassment  to  the  Government 
of  the  Third  Republic,  with  whose  policy  our  own  must  march,  the 
Prime  Minister  should  have  hesitated  before  throwing  out  his 
suggestion.  He  confounded  our  friends  across  the  Channel,  pene¬ 
trated  Germany  with  the  conviction  that  a  snare  was  being  laid 
for  her,  and  placed  his  own  country  in  an  essentially  false  position. 
We  have  no  intention  whatever  of  reducing  our  sea-power,  except 
on  terms  that  will  perpetuate  its  present  ascendency.  We  do  not 
expect  foreign  Powers  voluntarily  to  accede  to  those  terms,  or  to 
bind  themselves  to  a  permanent  naval  inferiority.  Those  are  the 
essential  facts  not  only  of  our  own  position,  but  of  the  position 
of  every  Power  that  has  built  up,  either  by  land  or  sea,  a  force 
above  that  of  its  neighbours  and  possible  enemies.  It  would  have 
been  better  to  avow  them  frankly  and  officially,  rather  than  to 
envelop  them  in  a  cloud  of  sentimentalism  that  could  only  add 
to  the  national  reputation  for  hypocrisy. 

♦  * 

* 

Prince  Billow’s  declaration  created  no  difficulty  in  Vienna,  where 
Baron  von  Aehrenthal  seized  the  opportunity  of  allaying  whatever 
suspicions  his  Slavophil  leanings  may  have  created  in  the  Wilhelm- 
strasse,  and  of  letting  it  be  known  that  at  The  Hague,  as  at 
Algeciras,  Germany  might  count  upon  her  second.  It  was  otherwise 
at  Rome.  When  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  first  raised  the 
question.  Signor  Tittoni  was  quick  to  identify  himself  with  the 
British  initiative.  Italy,  indeed,  as  a  relatively  weak  and  exposed 
Power,  is  naturally  in  favour  of  any  proposals  that  promise  to 
diminish  or  at  any  rate  to  mitigate  the  progressive  increase  of  her 
comparative  helplessness.  She  has  5,000  miles  of  coast  to  guard; 
her  railways,  which  were  built  with  little  reference  to  strategical 
possibilities,  run  dangerously  near  the  seaboard;  and  she  does  not 
control  the  waters  in  which  she  lies.  From  the  competition  of 
armaments  she  has  practically  retired.  The  days  of  Signor  Brin, 
when  Italy  was  the  third  naval  Power  in  the  world,  have  passed. 
She  has  standardised  her  defence  budgets  at  a  maximum  of  some 
five  million  pounds  a  year  on  the  navy,  and  eleven  millions  on  the 
army.  Scarcely  half  of  the  285,000  men  who  compose  her  stand¬ 
ing  army  are  really  in  service.  Their  real  function  is  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  internal  order.  In  over  a  third  of  Italy  they  perform  the 
work  of  a  superior  police,  and  even  for  that  task  their  numbers 
are  insufficient,  the  reserves  being  automatically  called  out  when- 
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ever  there  is  serious  disorder.  In  a  country  whose  ruling  House 
has  no  traditional  roots  outside  one  small  locality,  a  country  that 
has  still  to  develop  some  stronger  bond  of  cohesion  than  a  mere 
political  unity,  that  is  faced  with  a  gigantic  problem  of  material 
reconstruction,  and  that  is  still  far  from  having  suppressed  the 
instinct  of  revolution,  the  army  necessarily  plays  a  subordinate 
part  in  the  national  scheme,  and  undertakes  duties  that  in  other 
lands  are  reserved  for  the  gendarmerie.  Italy  spends  less  to-day 
on  armaments  than  in  the  days  when  her  budgets  showed  annual 
deficits,  her  industries  w’ere  still  a  hope  of  the  future,  and  the 
rate  of  exchange  was  heavily  against  her.  She  has,  in  fact,  prac¬ 
tically  realised  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman’s  programme.  She 
naturally,  therefore,  desires  that  other  Governments  should  follow 
her  example,  and  the  welcome  she  extended  to  the  British  pro¬ 
posals  was  instantaneous  and  cordial.  It  w’as  also  unreflecting. 
Signor  Tittoni  had  to  be  reminded  of  the  existence  of  his  allies, 
whose  views  and  situation  he  had  momentarily  overlooked.  The 
result  of  that  reminder  was  that  on  May  15th  the  Italian  Foreign 
Minister  announced  that,  while  willing  to  take  part  in  any  discussion 
that  might  be  raised  on  the  limitation  of  armaments,  Italy  would 
reserve  full  liberty  to  accept  or  reject  its  conclusions.  She  enters 
the  debate  to  please  herself  and  England;  she  stultifies  any  issue 
it  may  lead  to  to  please  her  allies. 

«  * 

* 

In  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  international  situation  in  general 
Prince  Biilow  spoke  with  a  studious  stoicism,  accepting  with  good 
grace  what  he  could  not  alter — the  Anglo-Kussian  agreement,  for 
instance,  in  regard  to  Persia — and  rather  minimising  than  exag¬ 
gerating  the  prevailing  unrest.  His  speech  had  the  virtue  of  re¬ 
calling  Germans  temporarily  to  their  senses,  but  the  influences  that 
produced  the  panic  of  last  month,  while  discouraged,  have  been 
by  no  means  destroyed.  The  psychology  of  the  German  people  pre¬ 
sents  at  this  moment  a  curious  study.  They  are  militantly  conscious 
of  being  on  the  crest  of  the  rising  wave,  yet  irritable,  suspicious, 
the  sport  of  wild  alarms.  With  every  reason  to  be  confident  of  their 
strength,  they  are  betraying  now  here,  now  there,  a  sense  of  in¬ 
security  as  unimpressive  as  it  is  irrational.  A  spirit  of  megalo¬ 
maniac  restlessness  mingled  with  a  conviction  that  the  international 
situation  has  been  altered  within  the  last  few  years  to  Germany’s 
disadvantage,  and  that  her  “  isolation  ”  is  the  result  of  a  hostile 
plot  instead  of  the  reflex  effect  of  her  own  policy,  has  produced  a 
state  of  mind  singularly  out  of  touch  with  realities.  The  sudden 
leap  of  Japan  to  the  predominance  of  the  Far  East,  the  embargo 
upon  South  America  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  at  last  made  effective, 
the  steady  drift  of  Italy  away  from  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  modification  of  the  original  purposes  of  that  compact,  the 
concentration  and  redistribution  of  British  naval  strength,  the 
ententes  which  are  about  to  receive  their  coping-stone  in  an  Anglo- 
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Russian  understanding,  a  certain  disillusionment  with  the  fruits 
of  Weltpolitik,  a  domestic  situation  that  is  steadily  working  towards 
j  a  poUtical  deadlock,  a  consciousness  of  universal  distrust,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  new  susceptibility  to  the  preachings  of  Pan- 
Germanism — have  combined  to  fill  the  German  mind  with  equal 
arrogance  and  apprehension.  Anglo-German  relations  are  not  im¬ 
proved  thereby.  Without  an  access  of  good  sense  on  the  part  of 
both  peoples,  we  do  not  see  at  present  how  they  can  be  improved. 
So  long  as  each  Power  is  convinced  that  the  other  is  only  waiting 
for  its  chance,  so  long  as  the  German  Navy  League  points  to  the 
i  British  Fleet  as  the  chief  reason  for  increasing  German  sea-power, 
and  the  British  Navy  League  adduces  the  growth  of  the  German 
Navy  as  an  imperative  reason  for  increasing  British  sea-power,  so 
long  will  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  be  precarious. 
Yet  there  are  no  controversies  actually  at  issue  between  them. 
Their  paths  scarcely  cross  anywhere.  Commercial  rivalry,  if  other 
things  are  favourable,  is  no  bar  to  political  friendship,  and  the 
uneasiness  which  undoubtedly  characterises  Anglo-German  rela¬ 
tions,  so  far  as  it  is  not  factitious,  is  referable  in  the  main  to  two 
causes.  One  is  the  belief  that  Germany  is  hostile  both  to  France 
and  to  the  Anglo-French  entente.  The  other  is  the  realisation  that 
the  growth  of  German  sea-power  is,  or  may  become,  a  menace  to 
the  British  Empire.  But  England  has  no  means  of  preventing  the 
Germans  from  building  all  the  ships  they  please.  We  have  to 
accept  the  German  Fleet  as  a  fact,  an  unpleasant  fact,  a  possibly 
dangerous  fact,  but  still  a  fact  that  we  shall  not  conjure  away  by 
complaints  or  unworthy  revilings.  We.  should  do  far  better  to  accept 
it  with  equal  good-humour  and  vigilance,  and  to  take  without  need¬ 
less  fuss  the  naval  precautions  it  suggests.  That  is  the  best  con- 
I  tribution  this  country  can  make  to  the  improvement  of  Anglo- 
German  relations,  and  it  is  a  contribution,  in  our  judgment,  far 
more  effective  than  the  elaborate  touring  of  the  Fatherland  by 
parties  of  more  or  less  representative  English  journalists.  Germany 
on  her  part  has  it  within  her  power  to  make  a  reciprocal  contribu¬ 
tion  not  less  substantial.  She  must  frankly  accept  in  all  its  im¬ 
plications  the  fact  that  Anglo-German  relations  depend  more  than 
anything  else  on  Franco-German  relations. 

«  « 

♦ 

These  latter,  however,  are  still  at  the  mercy  of  the  Morocco 
question.  The  month’s  news  from  Marakesh  reports  a 
gathering  stress  of  anarchy ;  the  southern  tribes,  it  is 
said,  have  thrown  off  allegiance  to  the  Sultan;  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  proclaim  his  elder  brother;  Mulai  Hafid; 
the  release  of  Dr.  Mauchamp’s  murderers  is  demanded;  and 
the  country  as  an  organised  State  seems  near  the  point  of  dis¬ 
solution.  France  meanwhile  remains  in  occupation  of  Oudja,  but 

(shrinks,  as  she  well  might,  from  any  further  step  that  would  involve 
the  enormous  difficulties  and  expense  of  a  Morocco  war.  French 
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opinion  has  no  relish  for  such  an  undertaking.  German  opinion, 
while  almost  unanimous  in  agreeing  that  Morocco  is  a  secondary 
interest,  is  equally  unanimous  in  maintaining  the  Algeciras  covenant. 
The  effective  regeneration  of  the  Shereefian  Empire  and  the  security 
of  all  foreigners  resident  in  it  are  thus  again  destined  to  be  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  European  jealousies,  and  a  situation  is  shaping  itself  which, 
unless  France  and  Germany  come  to  terms,  may  easily  bring  all 
European  interests  in  Morocco  to  wreckage.  The  prevision  of  some 
such  catastrophe  has  doubtless  had  its  share  in  promoting  on  both 
sides  of  the  Vosges  a  discussion,  desultory  but  encouraging,  of  a 
possible  Franco-German  rapprochement.  But  the  terms  of  an 
agreement  that  while  leaving  France  a  free  hand  in  the  interior  of 
^lorocco  would  preserve  to  Germany  complete  commercial  equality, 
and  while  leaving  the  entente  with  England  intact,  would  oblige 
Germany  to  relinquish  her  hopes  of  becoming  a  Mediterranean 
Pow'er,  are  still  purely  speculative.  Opinion,  however,  both  in 
Paris  and  Berlin,  continues  to  busy  itself  wuth  the  Baghdad  Railway 
project  as  the  basis  of  an  ultimate  adjustment.  From  the  British 
point  of  view  nothing,  of  course,  could  be  more  desirable  than  that 
an  independent  France,  having  closed  her  colonial  feud  with  our¬ 
selves,  should  order  her  relations  with  Germany  upon  terms  of 
mutual  equality  and  respect.  Whether  such  terms  are  obtainable 
is  really  the  master-issue  of  European  politics. 

*  ♦ 

* 

The  increase  in  the  Turkish  customs  duties  from  8  to  11  per 
cent,  has  been  formally  agreed  to,  and  will  shortly  take  effect. 
While  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  dubious — the  Mace¬ 
donian  deficit  being  caused  at  bottom  by  excessive  military  ex¬ 
penditure  on  the  three  vilayets — and  while  great  vigilance  will  be 
needed  to  see  that  the  relief  thus  granted  to  the  Turkish  exchequer 
is  not  employed  in  subsidising  the  Baghdad  Railway,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  on  the  whole  done  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way.  The 
reforms  he  has  secured  in  the  Turkish  mining  laws  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Turkish  customs  houses,  and  his  reservation  of 
the  right  of  the  Powers  to  cancel  the  new  agreement  if  the  Porte 
fails  to  carry  out  its  provisions,  are  substantial  equivalents,  and 
will  be  of  equal  service  to  Turkey  and  to  all  nations  trading  with 
her.  There  are  many  signs  that  Anglo-Turkish  relations  are  enter¬ 
ing  on  a  new  phase,  and  may  before  long  be  marked  by  that  cor¬ 
diality  and  helpfulness  for  which  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman  pleaded  with 
great  effect  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review.  The  establishment 
of  a  Japanese  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  Anglo-Russian  agreement,  following  upon  the  Anglo-French 
entente  and  upon  the  recognition  by  the  Porte  that  Germany’s  over¬ 
whelming  friendship  has  ceased  to  be  indispensable  but  continues 
to  be  expensive,  will  powerfully  promote  this  development.  The 
Sultan  is  known  to  favour  it,  and  our  own  interests  certainly  demand 
it. - The  Austrian  elections  that  took  place  on  May  14th  resulted 
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in  a  political  revolution  so  devastating  as  to  make  inevitable  a  re¬ 
casting  of  all  the  theories  hitherto  held  as  to  the  future  of  the  Dual 
Monarchy.  The  elections  were  the  first  that  have  ever  been  held  in 
the  realm  of  the  Hapsburgs:  under  direct  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
first  application  of  the  extreme  democratic  principle  to  that  con¬ 
geries  of  clashing  nationalities  proved  to  be  the  annihilation  of 
merely  racial  issues  and  programmes,  and  the  triumph  of  a  clerical- 
ised  Badicalism.  The  Young  Czechs,  the  Pan-Germans,  and  the 
Italian  Irredentists  were  routed,  and  their  power  for  the  time  being 
is  utterly  broken.  The  Eeichsrath,  which  for  fifteen  years  has  been 
a  racial  cockpit,  unworkable  as  a  Parliamentary  machine,  and  a 
drain  upon  the  vitality  of  the  whole  Empire,  is  now  suddenly  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  body  of  social  reformers,  whose  sentiment  is  strongly 
dynastic,  and  to  whom  the  “  race  ”  issue  is  of  altogether  secondary 
moment.  The  reaction  of  such  a  development  upon  Austrian  rela¬ 
tions  with  Hungary,  upon  the  Magyar  ascendency  beyond  the  Leitha, 
and  upon  the  whole  political  complexion  of  the  Dual  Monarchy, 
must  in  the  long  run  be  prodigious.  What  has  been  granted  in  one 
half  of  the  realm  cannot  for  long  be  withheld  in  the  other,  and  the 
Dual  Monarchy,  which  has  hitherto  been  an  aristocratic  government 
of  Germans  and  Magyars,  seems  likely  under  the  pressure  of  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage  to  become  both  democratic  and  predominantly  Slav. 

- The  French  Chamber,  which  reassembled  on  May  7th,  plunged 

at  once  into  a  debate  that  is  likely  to  leave  for  many  years  its  traces 
on  French  politics.  Turning  specifically  on  the  right  of  civil 
servants  to  form  trade  unions — a  question  far  more  important  in 
France  than  in  England,  where  functionaries  are  few — it  broadened 
out  into  a  momentous  discussion  on  the  relations  between  the 
Government  and  the  Socialists.  Whether  France  is  to  remain  a 
Republic  of  Conservative-Radicals  or  to  pass  under  the  control  of 
the  more  extreme  Socialists  who  preach  collectivism  and  anti¬ 
militarism  simultaneously  and  who  look  forward  to  using  the  general 
strike  as  an  instrument  of  social  reorganisation,  was  the  fundamental 
issue  that  was  raised,  met,  and  decided.  It  was  settled  in  the  only 
way  possible  to  a  tranquil,  sober,  orderly  people  like  the  French. 
The  extreme  Socialists  were  disowned;  the  less  extreme  rallied  as 
Radicals  to  the  side  of  the  Government;  M.  Jaur^s  was  left  sus¬ 
pended  between  the  Ministry  from  which  he  broke  and  the  Unified 
Socialists  whose  unbending  theories  he  has  never  whole-heartedly 
embraced;  the  bloc  which  has  lasted  since  the  Premiership  of  M. 
Waldeck  Rousseau  was  dissolved;  and  the  Ministry,  which  owed  its 
success  rather  to  M.  Briand  than  to  M.  Cldmenceau,  may  feel  that 
it  has  now  received  a  mandate  to  go  on  with  that  programme  of 
reasonable  Radicalism  on  which  the  instincts  of  the  French  people 
are  concentrated.  That  is  a  far-reaching  decision  for  France,  and 
not  less  for  M.  Clemenceau  and  M.  Jaurfes.  The  former  may  date 
from  it  the  paling  of  his  star  before  the  steadier,  more  temperate 
light  of  M.  Briand,  and  for  the  latter  it  may  prove  the  beginnings 
of  his  supersession  as  a  Socialist  leader  by  M.  Guesde. 
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THE  OLD  EOOM.— II. 

(Conclusion.) 

By  Carl  Ewald. 

Translated  from  the  Danish  hy  Alexander  Teixeira  de  Mattos. 
CHAPTER  VII. 

Fru  Adelheid  laid  her  hands  over  Cordt’s  book: 

“  May  I  talk  to  you  a  little?  May  I  tell  you  something?  May  I 
tell  you  that  what  you  are  doing  is  madness?  ” 

He  moved  her  hands  from  his  book  and  looked  up : 

“Sit  down,  Adelheid,”  he  said  wearily.  “Sit  down  in  that 
chair.” 

But  she  took  the  book  from  him  and  threw  it  on  the  floor : 

“  You  are  ill,  Cordt.  You  have  become  ill  up  here  in  this  dread¬ 
ful  room.” 

“  Have  you  a  household  remedy?  ”  he  asked. 

“  How  can  you  have  the  heart  to  make  a  jest  of  it?  ” 

“  It  would  be  a  bitter  jest,  if  it  were  one,”  he  said.  “  But  it 
was  not  a  jest.  I  believe  in  the  old  household  remedies.” 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  down  in  her  chair  and  stared  helplessly  before 
her : 

“  Of  course  you  do,”  she  said.  “  And  in  old  books  and  in  every¬ 
thing  that  has  ceased  to  exist.” 

He  said  nothing,  but  yawned  wearily. 

“  And  God  shall  be  set  on  His  throne  again  and  I  shall  sit  at  the 
spinning-wheel  and  we  shall  enjoy  a  blessed  married  life  and  live 
happy  ever  after.” 

Cordt  crossed  his  legs  and  looked  at  his  nails ; 

“  Yes  .  .  .  that  is  my  programme,”  he  said  quietly.  “  Some¬ 
thing  like  that.  And  you  have  stated  it  in  your  usual  affectionate 
manner.  ’  ’ 

“  Cordt,  how  can  you  have  the  heart?  ” 

She  swung  her  body  to  and  fro;  her  hands  lay  folded  in  her  lap, 
her  eyes  were  moist.  She  wanted  to  say  something,  but  could  not, 
because  the  tears  prevented  her.  She  could  not  understand  that  he 
did  not  help  her.  Then  she  said : 

“Things  are  going  badly  with  us,  Cordt.” 

And  as  he  was  still  silent,  she  pulled  herself  together  with  a  great 
effort  and  spoke  with  closed  eyes,  constantly  rocking  to  and  fro: 

“  We  must  obey  the  law  under  which  we  were  bom  .  .  .  must  we 
not,  Cordt?  After  all,  we  are  modern  people  :  .  .  both  of  us.  Tired, 
empty  people,  if  you  like.  But  we  do  think  and  feel  otherwise  than 
people  did  when  .  .  .  when  they  were  the  sort  of  people  whom  you 
like.  And  we  cannot  alter  ourselves.  But  we  can  be  as  happy  as 
it  is  possible  to  be  .  .  .  now,  at  this  time,  being  what  we  are.  Why 
should  we  not  be  happy,  Cordt?  ” 
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“  1  am  not  happy.” 

“  Oh,  Cordt !  ” 

She  pressed  her  hands  together  and  wrung  them  and  bent  over 
them  so  that  her  tears  fell  upon  them.  Then  she  turned  her  wet  face 
to  him  and  asked,  softly : 

“  Then  am  1  no  longer  pretty,  Cordt?  ” 

He  rose  and  kissed  her  white  forehead : 

“  That  you  are,”  he  said.  ”  But  that  won’t  help  us  any  longer.” 

He  began  to  walk  up  and  down.  Fru  Adelheid  wept  hard  and 
silently.  A  little  later,  she  said : 

‘‘  You  are  driving  me  away  from  you,  Cordt.  1  do  so  want  to  tell 
you  this,  while  there  is  still  time,  if  only  1  could  find  the  right  words. 
Won’t  you  sit  down  for  a  little,  Cordt?  My  head  is  aching  so.” 

He  sat  down  in  the  chair.  Then  she  stood  up  and  put  some  wood 
on  the  fire  and  sat  down  again : 

‘‘  I  am  so  afraid  of  myself  when  we  talk  together,  Cordt,”  she 
said.  “It  is  not  only  that  1  am  wicked  and  say  what  1  do  not 
mean.  1  do  that  too.  But  you  are  so  good.  But  then  you  show  me 
thoughts  in  my  mind  which  are  not  there  before  you  utter  them. 
But  then  they  come  and  1  think  that  you  are  right  and  that  they 
have  been  there  always.  That  is  so  terrible,  Cordt.” 

They  sat  silent.  Fru  Adelheid  closed  her  eyes;  Cordt  moved  rest¬ 
lessly  in  his  chair: 

“  Adelheid,”  he  said.  ...”  You  told  me  that  evening.  .  .  .” 

“  You  must  not  say  that  .  .  .  you  must  not.” 

“  Do  you  remember,  you  said  .  .  .  about  the  wild,  red  love  .  .  . 
that  it  was  not  the  love  which  you  have?  ” 

She  shook  his  hand  and  pressed  it : 

“That  is  just  it,”  she  said.  “  I  am  grateful  to  you  because  you 
were  so  good.  And  because  you  did  not  take  it  ill.  But  that  was 
not  in  me,  Cordt.  I  did  not  know  it.  But  then  you  said  it  .  .  . 
and  made  me  say  .  .  .  what  I  said.  But  then,  at  that  very  moment, 
I  understood  that  it  was  so.  And  that  made  me  feel  so  terribly 
bad  ...  as  I  did.  But  then  I  felt  a  sort  of  secret  joy  ...  a  secret 
treasure.  It  seemed  to  me  that  I  was  richer  than  before.  I  was 
no  longer  afraid  of  what  could  come  ...  for  women  sometimes  think 
of  that,  Cordt,  while  they  are  young,  how’  empty  everything  will  be, 
when  that  is  past.” 

He  listened,  with  his  face  turned  to  the  fire. 

“I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  man  who  can  understand  that,” 
she  said. 

And  then  she  lay  down  on  the  floor,  with  her  chin  on  the  fender, 
and  her  eyes  shone  : 

“A  w’oman  is  young  for  so  short  a  time,”  she  said.  “And  she 
is  always  dreading  that  it  will  pass.  Can’t  you  understand,  when 
she  suddenly  suspects  that  there  is  something  greater  than  the 
greatest  .  .  .  and  then,  when  she  is  sad  and  afraid  .  .  .  that  then  it 
may  suddenly  dawn  upon  her  that  all  is  not  over  yet?  ” 
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Cordt  laughed : 

“It  is  a  poor  pleasure  to  be  the  greatest  when  there  is  something 
greater  still,”  he  said. 

But  Fru  Adelheid  shook  her  head : 

“  It’s  not  like  that,  Cordt,”  she  said. 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  walked  up  and  down  many  times 
and  it  was  silent  in  the  room.  Then  he  sat  down  again  beside  her 
and  said : 

“  What  you  say  is  true.  But  it  was  in  you  and  I  am  glad  I 
showed  it  to  you.  I  could  not  do  difEerently,  when  I  once  saw  it.  1 
cannot  go  and  wait  until  another  man  knocks  at  the  secret  door 
of  your  heart  and  offers  you  the  greatest  of  all.” 

She  laid  her  cheek  against  the  fender  and  looked  at  him : 

“  No,  Cordt,”  she  said.  “  If  it  is  like  that,  then  what  I  said  was 
not  true.” 

He  waved  his  hand  and  shook  his  head  impatiently : 

“  Not  to-day  or  to-morrow,”  he  said.  “  But  in  a  year,  or  two 
years,  or  ten.  And,  if  it  does  not  happen,  then  it  is  only  an 
accident.” 

Then  she  moved  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her  head  on  his  knee. 
She  looked  up  to  see  if  he  minded.  But  he  w’as  far  away  in  his 
thoughts  and  did  not  notice  it. 

She  suddenly  felt  peaceful  and  contented.  She  was  glad  that  she 
had  got  it  said.  She  felt  as  if  it  had  come  from  a  distance  .  .  . 
perhaps  it  was  very  far  away  .  .  .  she  could  not  understand  why  he 
continued  to  speak  of  it. 

And  what  he  said  about  another  man  seemed  so  far  to  her  and 
so  impossible.  She  thought  about  it  as  though  it  concerned  some¬ 
body  else : 

“  I  love  you,  Cordt,”  she  said.  “  And,  if,  one  day,  another  man 
came  and  I  loved  him  .  .  .  Could  I  help  it?  ” 

He  sprang  up  so  suddenly  that  she  had  to  seize  the  arm  of  the 
chair  lest  she  should  fall : 

“  No,”  he  said  scornfully.  “  You  could  not.” 

He  rushed  through  the  room  and  repeated  his  words  three  or  four 
times.  Fru  Adelheid  rose  from  the  floor  and  sat  down  in  her  chair 
and  closed  her  eyes. 

“  The  man  who  hit  upon  that  excuse  did  a  fine  day’s  w’ork,”  said 
Cordt.  “  He  drove  out  of  the  world  a  great  proportion  of  the  will 
to  live.” 

He  threw  himself  so  violently  into  his  chair  that  Fru  Adelheid 
started.  Then  he  sat  long  quiet  and  she  was  glad  that  he  was 
silent. 

“  Why  should  one  not  be  able  to  control  one’s  heart?  ”  he  said,  at 
last.  “  W’hen  I  have  a  wife  and  child;  and  my  wife  is  she  whom  I 
myself  chose.  Then,  one  day,  I  meet  another  woman,  who  rouses 
my  desires.  I  meet  her  at  a  party,  where  there  are  lights  and  wine 
and  music  ...  we  are  not  ourselves,  she  and  I  .  .  .we  are  in 
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another  mood  than  usual  .  .  ;  everj'thing  is  done  to  lead  us  from 
the  way  by  which  we  go  on  ordinary  days.  But  why  should  I  not  be 
able  to  step  aside,  in  loyal  gratitude  for  that  which  I  possess?  ” 

She  opened  her  eyes  at  intervals  and  closed  them  again.  She 
heard  what  he  said,  but  did  not  realise  that  he  was  speaking  to  her. 

“  Who  is  it  that  placed  love  outside  the  laws?  If  I  conceive  a 
desire  to  kill  a  fellow-creature,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  I  am  indulg¬ 
ing  a  most  criminal  fancy.  If  I  give  my  word  and  think  of  breaking 
it,  I  am  no  gentleman.  But  my  heart  may  do  as  it  pleases.” 

“Yes,”  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

She  was  thinking  of  nothing  when  she  spoke  and  he  did  not 
hear  her. 

“  There  are  people,  we  know,  who  have  the  right  to  send  thousands 
to  their  death,”  he  said.  “There  are  people  whose  passion  rises 
skywards  in  red  flames  and  devours  the  poor  chattels  that  stand 
in  its  way  and  lights  up  all  the  land.  Poets  sing  about  it  and  a 
wax  taper  burns  before  its  image  in  every  human  heart.  But,  if  a 
man  plays  the  Napoleon  in  the  Store  Brbndstrsede,  we  hang  him  .  .  . 
Why  should  every  other  female  be  entitled  to  look  upon  berself 
as  an  Heloise?  ” 

He  sank  into  his  chair  and  stared  before  him ; 

“  I  am  not  sure  either  whether  the  radiance  of  the  one  great 
flame  makes  up  for  the  thousand  tiny  lights  that  are  put  out.  Does 
any  one  know,  I  wonder?  Can  any  one  measure  it?  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  moved  and  Cordu  turned  his  face  to  her  and  looked 
at  her  attentively.  Her  eyes  were  soft  and  dreamy,  she  smiled 
faintly,  like  a  drowsy  child. 

“  And  ij  that  be  so,”  he  said,  in  a  subdued  voice,  “if  it  be  the 
case  that  I  am  not  able  to  control  my  heart  ...”  He  let  his  head 
fall  heavily  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  "If  it  be  tbe  case  that  love 
makes  me  happy  and  confident,  so  that  I  build  my  life  and  the  life 
of  my  family  upon  it  ...  if  it  can  then  expire,  without  my  know¬ 
ing  when  or  wherefore,  and  I  have  to  look  for  the  mother  of  my 
children  in  a  strange  man’s  bed,  then  why  do  I  let  my  wife  go  out 
unveiled  in  the  street?  Why  do  I  not  lock  her  up,  as  the  Turks 
do?  Or  why  do  we  not  kill  the  mother  when  the  child  is  born?  ” 

He  rose  and  walked  round  the  room  and  became  quieter  as  he 
walked : 

“  But  it  is  not  so,”  he  said.  “  Let  the  great  keep  their  great¬ 
ness  ...  let  the  poets  celebrate  them  and  let  the  little  modems  ape 
them  in  their  wretched  way.  And  may  there  always  be  women  wbo 
cannot  give  themselves  more  than  once  and  men  w’ho  love  them.” 

He'  stood  by  the  fire  and  looked  through  the  room.  It  was  still 
on  every  side ;  the  church-clock  struck  two. 

“  See,  Adelheid,”  he  said,  “  how  life  passes  more  and  more 
into  law’s  domain.  Every  day,  the  liberty  of  the  one  is  taken  for 
an  encroachment  upon  the  rights  of  the  other.  Every  day,  land, 
hitherto  free  of  law,  is  regulated  by  law.  Flowers  beget  no  flowers 
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without  the  gardeners’  consent,  animals  no  longer  select  their  own 
mates.  But  no  one  can  control  his  heart;  and  human  beings  pair 
like  dogs  in  the  street.” 

The  fire  had  burnt  out  when  Cordt  woke  from  his  musings. 

He  saw  that  Fru  Adelheid  was  asleep.  He  stood  before  her  a 
long  time,  sick  with  compassion  for  her  and  for  himself. 

Then  he  stroked  her  gently  on  the  hair : 

“  It  is  late  •  .  .  Adelheid.” 


CHAPTER  Vlll. 

”  1  COULD  wish  we  were  not  married,  Cordt,”  said  Fru  Adelheid. 

She  laid  her  arms  across  her  breast  and  looked  at  him  with  deep, 
dark  eyes: 

“  I  could  wish  I  were  your  mistress.  If  it  meant  that,  all  would 
be  over  and  done  with  in  the  morning.  Then  there  would  be  no 
more  of  this  unpleasantness.  And  no  fear  either.  And  the  joys 
we  have  would  be  all  the  brighter.” 

He  stood  by  the  fire  and  played  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket. 

“  Then  your  forehead  would  be  smooth  and  your  eyes  bright, 
Cordt,  for  then  you  would  be  making  love  to  me.” 

He  looked  up  and  said  gently : 

“  Don’t  I  make  love  to  you,  Adelheid?” 

She  sighed  and  said  nothing.  Cordt  sat  down  in  his  chair  and 
time  passed.  Then  he  asked : 

“  Do  you  hear  what  I  say,  Adelheid?  ” 

“  1  am  longing  to  hear  what  you  will  say  next.” 

“  I  read  something  similar  to  what  you  have  been  saying  in  a  book 
lately,”  he  said.  “  I  forget  what  the  book  was  called.  I  was  looking 
into  it  .  .  .  just  where  the  author  railed  against  marriage,  with  its 
security  and  its  habits  and  all  that.  I  have  read  exactly  the  same 
thing  in  a  hundred  books,  I  think.” 

“  Yes  .  .  .  they  all  sing  the  same  song,”  she  replied.  ”  It  is  not 
particularly  entertaining.  But  it  is  true  enough,  I  daresay.” 

Cordt  struck  his  hands  together  lightly : 

“  It  is  curious  how  little  imagination  the  poets  have  nowadays,” 
he  said.  “  One  would  think  there  were  only  half  a  dozen  women 
in  all,  whom  they  have  kissed  and  married  and  run  away  from.  I 
wonder  that  it  has  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  them  to  glorify 
custom." 

Cordt  pulled  his  chair  forward  and  sat  with  his  head  in  his  hands 
and  looked  into  the  fire: 

”  If  I  were  a  poet,  I  would  sing  a  song  in  honour  of  sacred  custom,” 
be  said. 

“  Would  you,  Cordt?  ” 

“  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  that  I  would.” 
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He  laid  his  head  back  and  listened  to  the  gale  whistling  in  the 
chimney : 

“  Now  just  look,  Adelheid,  at  two  people  thrown  into  each  other’s- 
arms  by  the  strongest  power  on  earth.  For  them  there  exists  neither 
day  nor  night,  neither  time  nor  place.  The  whole  earth  is  fragrant 
with  violets.  Their  joy  is  terror  and  their  terror  is  full  of  exultant 
gladness.  Then  a  child  lies  in  her  lap  and  the  light  in  her  eyes  is 
deeper  than  before.  And  then  the  years  go  by  .  .  .  there  are  fewer 
violets  on  the  earth  as  the  years  go  by,  Adelheid.  She  bears  her 
children  in  pain.  And  the  pain  sears  her  cheek.  The  children 
have  sucked  her  breast  dry;  her  eyes  are  weary  with  the  night- 
watches.  The  stranger  who  passes  the  house  sees  only  the  faded 
woman.  But  he  who  drank  intoxication  from  her  young  eyes  and. 
kissed  the  strength  of  her  bosom  ...  he  does  not  see  it.  He  has 
grown  accustomed  to  that  woman.  She  has  quenched  the  longing, 
of  his  youth  and  given  him  peaceful  happiness  instead.” 

He  was  silent  for  a  while.  Then  he  turned  his  face  towards  her: 

‘‘  He  does  not  live  in  his  first  eager  longing  for  the  try  sting-hour, 
but  confidently  seeks  his  accustomed  resting-place  by  her  side. 
Custom  has  gently  bound  the  two  people  into  one  family.  Is  that 
not  beautiful,  Adelheid?  And  good?” 

“  Yes,”  she  said.  “  It  is  beautiful,  as  you  tell  it.  But  it  is  not 
youth.” 

”  Then  what  is  youth,  Adelheid?  ” 

“  Youth  is  not  rest.” 

“  Then  one  should  not  marry  before  one  is  old,”  said  Cordt.  “  For 
marriage  is  rest.  Deep,  powerful,  happy  .  .  .  generating  rest.” 

‘‘  No  more  one  should,”  replied  Fru  Adelheid.  “  And  that  is  why 
I  could  wish  I  were  your  mistress.” 

She  looked  at  him,  as  she  said  this,  and  he  at  her. 

Then  he  stood  up  and  laid  his  hand  on  the  back  of  her  chair  and 
bent  close  down  to  her : 

”  How  far  estranged  from  each  other  we  have  become !  ”  he  said. 

And  Fru  Adelheid  nodded  sadly  and  Cordt  crossed  the  room  and 
stood  by  the  fire  again : 

“  In  vain  I  pitch  my  call  in  every  key,”  he  said.  ‘‘  It  has  availed 
me  nothing  that  my  ancestor  built  this  room  ...  his  heirs  have  borne 
witness  here,  generation  after  generation,  to  no  purpose.” 

A  gust  of  wind  came  and  blew  the  balcony-door  open. 

Fru  Adelheid  shuddered  and  looked  that  way,  while  Cordt  went  and 
closed  it.  Then  he  remained  standing  by  the  celestial  globe  and 
pressed  the  spring : 

“  I  so  often  think  of  the  poor  man  who  placed  this  toy  up  here,” 
he  said.  “  He  was  a  man  who  could  not  be  content  with  the  circle 
in  which  he  moved.  So  he  lost  his  reason  and  devoted  himself  to 
playing  with  the  stars.  For  us  modern  people  it  is  different  .  .  . 
the  other  way  round.  We  go  mad  because  the  circle  in  which  we 
move  is  too  large.  We  leave  the  stars  to  the  babies.  We  play 
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ball  with  bigger  things.  We  try  a  fall  with  God  Himself,  if  the 
fancy  takes  us  .  .  ;  provided  that  we  have  not  outgrown  that  play¬ 
thing  too!  We  dare  not  speak  of  love  and  we  smile  at  marriage. 
We  despise  courage  and  do  not  believe  in  honesty  and  each  of  us  has 
his  own  opinion  about  virtue." 

She  heard  what  he  said  even  as  people  listen  to  music  when  it 
does  not  so  very  much  matter  if  they  catch  every  note. 

“  Then  it  happens  that  we  long  for  a  fixed  point  in  our  lives  .  .  . 
just  one  point.  Something  that  cannot  be  pulled  to  pieces  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  And  something  that  is  not  past." 

Cordt  sat  and  moved  about  in  his  chair  and  could  not  settle  down : 

“  If  I  were  to  put  anything  in  this ’room,"  he  said,  “  it  would  be 
a  little  tiny  house  .  .  .  from  far  away  in  the  country.  There  would 
be  only  one  door  and  two  windows  and  it  would  be  evening  and  the 
smoke  would  rise  up  gently  from  the  chimney.  The  house  would 
have  to  be  as  small  as  could  be ;  but  one  would  be  able  to  see  that 
there  was  no  room  for  doubt  in  it.  Husband  and  wife  would  go  in 
and  out  of  the  door  to  the  end  of  their  days.” 

Now  she  heard  what  he  said  and  looked  at  him. 

“  That  is  what  my  marriage  ought  to  be,  Adelheid.  If  I  had  had 
any  talent,  I  daresay  it  would  have  been  different.  Or  if  I  had  to 
work  for  my  bread  .  J  .  And  I  am  no  different  from  other  men  of 
to-day  ...  no  stronger  or  braver.  I  know  nothing  about  God  and  I 
have  no  excessive  belief  in  men.” 

He  had  lowered  his  voice  and  spoke  without  looking  at  her.  But 
she  understood  that  he  was  listening  for  a  word  from  her  and  her 
heart  wept  because  she  had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

“  My  fixed  point,”  he  said. 

Then  he  was  silent  for  a  little.  But,  soon  after,  he  rose  and 
stood  with  his  arm  on  the  back  of  her  chair  and  spoke  again ; 

”  There  was  also  something  in  what  I  used  to  see  at  home. 
Father  and  mother  were  so  kind  .  .  .  and  so  strong.  I  see  them 
before  me  now,  as  they  used  to  kiss  each  other  after  dinner,  how¬ 
ever  numerous  the  company  might  be.  And  they  kissed  each  other 
good-moming  and  good-night  until  they  died.  And  when  father  and 
his  brother  met  in  the  street,  they  always  kissed  ;  .  .  people  used 
to  laugh  .  .  .  and  it  was  such  a  pretty  habit.” 

While  he  spoke,  she  sought  for  an  opportunity  to  interrupt  him. 

”  My  family-feeling  has  always  been  too  strong,”  he  said.  “  Until 
now.  And  yet  ...  I  once  had  a  sweetheart  ...” 

He  stopped.  Fru  Adelheid  sat  up  and  looked  at  him.  Her  eyes 
shone. 

“  Or  a  connection,  if  you  like  ...” 

“  You  never  told  me  about  that !  ”  she  said. 

Cordt  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her  and  she  lowered  her  eyes. 

“  There  is  nothing  to  tell,”  he  said. 

Then  he  said  no  more,  but  went  to  the  window  and  stood  there. 

And  Fru  Adelheid  again  felt  small  and  ill  at  ease  in  the  big  old 
chair. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CoRDT  stood  on  the  threshold  and  waited,  but  then  closed  the  door 
and  went  to  the  fire. 

He  was  in  dress-clothes  and  tired  and  pale  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
wine.  When  he  had  been  sitting  for  a  little  while,  it  grew  too  warm 
for  him  and  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  balcony-door.  There  he  sat 
and  let  his  hands  play  with  the  red  flowers. 

Fru  Adelheid  did  not  see  him  when  she  entered. 

She  moved  slowly  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  where  she 
discovered  that  he  was  not  by  the  fire.  She  was  surprised,  but 
soon  forgot  it,  in  her  gaiety  and  her  lingering  excitement  at  the 
evening’s  entertainment,  with  her  mind  full  of  bright  and  clever 
phrases  and  the  lights  gleaming  in  her  great  eyes. 

She  sat  down  to  the  spinet  and  laid  her  forehead  against  the  keys. 
Something  was  singing  inside  her;  her  foot  softly  beat  the  carpet. 

Then  she  sought  among  the  music  and  sang: 

Lenore,  my  heart  is  wrung. 

Thine  is  so  dauntless,  thine  is  so  young 
Tell  me,  Lenore,  the  truth  confessing 
(Which  never  were  mine  by  guessing)  : 

Whence  do  thy  soul’s  fresh  fountains  pour? 

Where  the  mountains  dip  or  the  valleys  soar? 

Tell  me,  the  truth  confessing; 

Open  to  me  youth’s  door. 

Lenore,  my  heart  is  sad 

Thine  is  so  constant,  thine  is  so  glad. 

Teach  me  thine  equable  gait  to  borrow. 

Teach  me  laughter  and  sorrow. 

My  heart  is  a  desert,  sterile  and  bare ; 

My  heart  is  thine  :  do  thou  whisper  there 
Of  a  fount  that  shall  flood  to-morrow, 

Of  a  sun  that  shall  gild  God’s  air. 

She  put  one  hand  on  the  music-sheet  and  played  with  the  other  and 
hummed  the  tune  again. 

Then  Cordt  clapped  his  hands  in  applause.  She  started  and  her 
hand  fell  heavily  on  the  key-board : 

“  How  you  frightened  me,  Cordt!  ” 

He  came  and  stood  beside  the  spinet.  Fru  Adelheid  looked  at  his 
face  and  sighed.  Then  she  stood  up,  put  the  music  away  and  went 
and  sat  in  a  chair  by  the  fire ; 

“  Won’t  you  come  here,  Cordt?  ” 

Cordt  walked  to  and  fro  and  up  and  down. 

“  Sit  down  here  for  a  little,”  she  said. 

”  Why  should  I?  ”  he  asked.  ”  You  are  not  here,  you  know.” 

She  looked  up  and  met  his  calm  eyes. 

”  You  are  still  down  below,  among  the  crowd  of  our  guests.  Don’t 
you  know  that,  Adelheid?  They  are  all  empty  carriages  that  drove 
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out  of  the  gateway.  For,  as  each  one  came  to  shake  hands  and  say 
good-bye,  you  entreated  him  to  stay  with  you  a  little  longer.” 

Fru  Adelheid  sighed  and  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap.  He  stood 
up  by  the  fire  so  that  he  could  see  her  face. 

”  I  was  sitting  over  there  among  the  flowers,  when  you  came  in, 
and  I  saw  it  all.  You  entered  with  a  gleam  and  a  rustle,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  throng  .  .  .  you  were  the  fairest  of  them  all.  By  your 
side  went  Martens,  supple  and  handsome.  A  long  way  after  came 
his  wife  .  .  .  the  woman  who  wears  those  tired  eyes  and  that  painful 
smile.  She  did  not  even  look  to  see  to  whom  it  was  that  he  offered 
his  homage.” 

She  puckered  her  forehead  and  looked  at  him  angrily. 

“  Then  he  begged  you  to  sing  the  song  once  more  and  they  crowded 
round  you  and  added  their  entreaties  to  his.  You  crossed  the  room 
.  .  .  with  your  slow,  sure  gait  .  .  .  You  always  walk  in  the  same  way, 
Adelheid  .  .  .  like  one  who  is  not  to  be  stopped.  Your  white  dress 
trailed  behind  you;  there  was  silence  in  the  room.” 

Cordt  ceased  for  a  moment.  Fru  Adelheid  laid  her  head  back  in 
the  chair  and  closed  her  eyes. 

“  Then  you  sang  .  .  .  his  song  .  .  .  the  one  you  were  singing  a 
minute  ago  at  the  old  spinet  .  .  .  yes,  you  heard  me  applauding, 
Adelheid.  He  stood  beside  you  and  looked  at  you  .  .  .  deferentially, 
happily.  And  you  looked  at  him  to  read  in  his  eyes  how  charming 
you  were.” 

“  How  wicked  you  make  it  all  seem  I  ”  she  said. 

Cordt  bent  over  her : 

“  Look  at  me,  Adelheid.” 

She  looked  at  him  and  was  afraid. 

”  How  dare  you  come  up  here  with  your  retinue  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Up 
here  ...  to  me  ...  in  this  room?  Look  at  me,  Adelheid.  Is 
there  not  room  enough  in  the  house  besides?  Are  there  not  a  hun¬ 
dred  houses  in  the  town  where  you  can  play  the  game  you  love?  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  stretched  out  her  hands  to  him. 

‘  ‘  Cordt  I  ’  ’ 

But  his  eyes  were  large  and  stern  and  she  could  not  bear  to  look 
into  them. 

Then  she  rose  and  stood  before  him  with  bowed  head ; 

”  Shall  I  go,  Cordt?  ”  she  asked,  softly. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  crossed  the  room.  And  Fm  Adelheid 
sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  big  chair,  as  if  she  were  not  at  home  in 
the  room. 

“  Yes  .  .  .  Martens,”  he  said. 

“  You  were  not  at  all  friendly  to  him  this  evening,  Cordt.” 

She  said  this  in  order  to  say  something  and  without  thinking, 
but  regretted  it  at  the  same  moment  and  looked  at  him  dejectedly. 
But  he  made  a  gesture  with  his  hand  and  answered  quietly : 

“  Indeed  I  was.  As  friendly  as  he  could  wish  and  a  great  deal 
more  friendly  than  I  meant  to  be.”  I 
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He  stood  by  the  fire  and  looked  down  before  him.  She  took  his 
hand  and  laid  her  cheek  against  it : 

"Martens  is  nothing  to  me,”  she  said. 

“No,”  said  Cordt.  “  Not  really.  It  is  not  the  man  ...  it  is 
men.  It  has  not  gone  so  far  as  that.  But  it  has  gone  farther.  ’  ’ 

“  I  don’t  understand  you,”  she  said,  sadly. 

“It  is  not  a  man,  a  good  man  or  a  bad  one,  that  is  wooing  your 
heart  and  has  won  it  or  is  trying  to  win  it.  Martens  is  not  my  rival. 
He  doesi  not  love  you  and  he  is  not  trying  to  make  you  believe 
that  he  is.  He  does  not  lie.  That  is  not  called  for  nowadays,  except 
among  the  lower  classes.  With  us,  we  rarely  see  so  much  as  the 
shade  of  a  scandal.  Whence  should  we  derive  the  strength  that  is 
needed  for  a  rupture,  a  separation,  a  flight  from  society?  It’s  a 
soldier  that  tells  his  girl  that  she  is  his  only  love  ...  a  journeyman 
smith  that  kills  his  faithless  sweetheart  ...  a  farm-girl  that  drowns 
herself  when  her  lover  jilts  her  for  another.” 

He  drew  away  his  hand  and  folded  his  arms  across  his  chest : 

“  Martens  is  no  Don  Juan.  It  is  not  his  passion  that  infatuates 
women,  not  his  manly  courage  and  strength  that  wins  them.  He 
carries  his  desires  to  the  back-streets;  he  takes  his  meals  with  his 
wife.  He  cannot  love.  The  women  become  his  when  he  covets 
them,  but  he  has  never  belonged  to  any  woman.  His  eyes,  his 
words,  his  ditties  sing  love’s  praises  with  a  charming,  melancholy 
languor  which  no  woman  can  resist.  Then  he  lays  his  head  in  her 
lap  and  tells  her  of  his  perpetual  yearnings  and  his  perpetual  dis¬ 
appointments.  He  delivers  his  soul  to  her  and  begs  her  not  to 
betray  him.  Then  she  loves  him.  And  she  is  his  ...  to  any 
extent  he  pleases.” 

She  tried  to  speak;  but  Cordt  shook  his  head  in  denial  and  she 
sighed  and  was  silent. 

“  He  is  no  longer  young.  But  that  makes  no  difierence.  He 
was  never  young.  His  unbounded  susceptibility,  his  eternal  readi¬ 
ness  make  him  young  in  the  woman’s  eyes,  as  though  he  were  a 
woman  in  man’s  clothing.  His  enervated  sensuousness  has  per¬ 
meated  every  fibre  of  his  body  and  his  soul  ...  so  much  so  that  it 
affects  his  every  w'ord,  look  and  thought.  He  is  destitute  of  will  and 
insipid  and  sick  and  untrustworthy.  He  is  never  hungry  and  he 
is  insatiable.  He  swallows  women  and  spits  them  out  again  .  .  . 
with  morbid  longings  and  a  despondent  temper  and  a  diminished 
strength  to  live  their  lives.” 

“  Cordt  I  .  .  .  Cordt!  .  l  :  What  is  he  to  me?  .  .  .  W’hat  is  he 
to  us?  ” 

He  looked  at  her  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Then  he  said : 

“  Martens  tends  the  garden  in  which  you  pluck  your  flowers.  He 
is  the  chief  gardener.  But  he  is  only  one  of  thousands.  In  the 
main,  these  passion-hunters  are  all  alike.  Shall  I  introduce  them 
to  you  ?  ’  ’ 

“No,  Cordt.” 

“  I  can  do  so  without  hurting  the  feelings  of  any  of  them  by 
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mentioning  their  names,”  he  said.  “  You  will  recognise  them  all. 
You  will  recognise  them  at  once.” 

‘  ‘  Cordt !  ’  ’ 

But  Cordt  did  not  hear. 

“  You  will  remember  the  man  of  whom  we  all  know  that  he  has 
many  mistresses,  even  though  we  can  say  nothing  to  his  face.  He 
often  takes  a  new  one.  Then  he  has  one  more  .  .  .  that  is  all  .  .  . 
for  he  never  lets  go  the  old  ones.” 

“That  will  do,  Cordt.” 

“Then  there  is  the  man  who  tells  his  fair  friends  that  he  has 
only  loved  one  woman  in  his  life  and  that  is  his  mother.  Have 
you  ever  observed  the  part  which  the  mother  plays  in  these  worn-out 
men’s  imaginations?  In  their  books  ...  in  their  love  .  .  .  she  is 
the  emblem  for  their  morning  head-aches,  their  impotent  compunc¬ 
tions.  Her  business  it  is  to  soothe  their  worm-eaten  thoughts  .  .  . 
they  whisper  her  name  while  they  kiss  their  lady-loves.  I  don’t 
know  which  is  the  greater  insult :  that  offered  to  the  mother  or  to  the 
mistress.” 

Fru  Adelheid  tried  to  rise,  but  just  then  he  passed  so  close  to 
her  that  she  could  not  move.  So  she  remained  sitting,  weary  and 
racked,  and  he  went  round  the  room  and  stopped  here  and  there 
while  he  spoke : 

“  These  are  the  men  to  whom  our  wives  belong,”  he  said.  “  And 
they  do  not  take  them  away,  so  that  we  can  bemoan  their  loss  and 
get  new  wives  in  their  stead.  They  are  content  to  nibble  the  crest 
of  the  tree  of  love,  which  we  have  planted  in  our  garden,  and  to 
leave  it  to  stand  and  thrive  as  best  it  can.” 

Fru  Adelheid  stood  up  before  him  with  moist  eyes  and  trembling 
lips : 

‘  ‘  Cordt !  ’  ’ 

But  Cordt ’s  face  was  white  with  anger  and  she  could  nob  find  a 
word  to  say. 

“  Do  I  amuse  you,  Adelheid?  ”  he  asked. 

She  went  to  her  place  by  the  chimney  and  sat  down  again : 

“  You  are  putting  out  all  my  lights,”  she  said. 

He  walked  across  the  room  and  went  on  talking : 

“  A  man’s  honest  love  goes  for  nothing  when  one  of  these  gentry 
has  laid  eyes  on  his  wife.  Then  he  is  degraded  to  the  mere  husband 
...  a  dull  and  clumsy  person  .  .  .  the  owner  of  something  which  he 
cannot  own.  Then  there  awakes  in  my  wife’s  mind  a  longing  for 
something  that  she  does  not  possess.  Her  peace  has  turned  into 
weariness  and  the  love  which  her  marriage  offered  into  an  empty 
custom.  She  resigns  herself.  And  the  silly  words  of  every  silly 
book  sing  in  her  ears.  She  knows  that  no  love  endures  for  ever 
.  .  .  that  marriage  is  odious.  Impatient  sighs  rise  up  in  her  soul, 
embitter  her  days  eind  sadden  her  nights.  Then  she  changes  the  gold 
of  love  for  small  coin  and  fritters  it  away,  while  the  lights  shine 
forth  and  the  music  strikes  up.” 
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He  folded  his  hands  about  his  neck  and  stood  by  her  chair  and 
looked  before  him : 

“  Adelheid  .  .  .  ”  he  said.  “  I  cannot  understand  that  the  men  who 
occasion  this  state  of  things  are  allowed  to  go  free  among  us.  And 
we  honour  them  as  the  most  distinguished  of  mankind.  When  we 
see  a  poor  cripple,  a  shudder  comes  over  us  .  .  .  am  I  not  right, 
Adelheid?  We  are  disgusted  with  a  face  full  of  pain.  But  these 
lepers  beam  before  our  eyes  with  a  radiance  and  a  beauty  that 
know  no  equal.” 

He  walked  up  and  dowm  for  a  while  and  time  passed  and  there 
was  silence  in  the  room. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  his  chair,  where  it  stood  by  the  balcony- 
door,  among  the  red  flowers. 

He  was  tired  and  closed  his  eyes.  Now  and  then,  he  opened  them, 
when  a  carriage  drove  across  the  square  or  a  cry  sounded.  Then  he 
closed  them  again  and  fell  into  a  drowsiness  in  which  everything  was 
present  to  him  and  painful. 

And  then  suddenly  he  started  up. 

Fru  Adelheid  was  lying  before  him  on  the  floor,  with  her  cheek 
against  his  knee.  His  hand  was  wet  with  her  tears. 

“  Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Cordt!  ” 

He  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing. 

”  Cordt  .  .  .  when  you  speak  like  that  ’.  .  '.  it  is  true  7  .  .  true 
forme  also  .  i  .  It  is  all  so  good  and  so  beautiful  ...” 

He  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  to  his  feet : 

”  Be  very  careful  what  you  do,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  “  I  am  not 
a  fashionable  preacher,  working  up  your  nerves  and  quieting  them 
again  .  .  .  not  a  poet  reading  his  last  work  to  you.  I  am  your  hus¬ 
band  calling  you  to  account.” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  then  returned  and  stroked  her  hair ; 

‘‘It  is  beyond  our  strength,  Adelheid,”  he  said,  sorrowfully. 
“  God  help  us  1  ” 

She  took  his  hand  and  laid  it  over  her  eyes,  so  firmly  that  it 
hurt  her. 

‘‘  If  the  old  God  were  still  here,  then  we  could  go  down  on  our 
knees  and  fold  our  hands  together,  as  they  did  who  built  this  room. 
Would  that  not  be  good,  Adelheid?  ” 

‘‘  Yes.” 

‘‘  I  call  upon  Him,  Adelheid  .  .  ’.  And  upon  everything  in  the 
world  that  is  greater  than  my  own  power  .  .  .  And  upon  the  little 
child  downstairs.  .  .  .” 


CHAPTER  X. 


Fbu  Adelheid  lay  on  the  floor  before  her  chair  and  pulled  her 
flowers  to  pieces.  Cordt  sat  with  his  head  leaning  on  his  hand 
and  looked  at  the  flowers. 
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“  If  only  you  would  speak,  Cordt  ...  If  only  you  would  ask 
me  something.  Why  don’t  you  ask  me  something?  ” 

“  What  can  I  ask  you?  ” 

“  Ask  me  what  I  am  thinking  about.  Why  I  have  come  home  so 
'early.  Why  I  have  not  been  here  for  so  long.” 

“  I  know  all  that,  Adelheid.” 

She  folded  her  hands  on  her  knee  and  swayed  to  and  fro  and 
looked  at  him  with  dark  and  angry  eyes : 

“  Is  there  anything  you  do  not  know,  Cordt?  ” 

”  No.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so  either.  You  know  the  right  and  the  wrong  of 
everything  between  heaven  and  earth.  You  are  never  in  doubt  and 
never  at  a  loss.  You  know  at  once  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad;  and 
then  you  go  away  and  do  what  is  good.” 

He  shook  his  head  and  said  nothing  and  she  grew  still  more  angry ; 

“  You  alone  know.  Whoever  does  not  obey  you  is  lost.  There  is 
no  room  in  the  house  for  any  but  you  and  those  who  serve  you.” 

Cordt  bent  over  her  and  lifted  her  up  in  the  chair. 

“Be  silent  for  a  little,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  “And  stay  quiet 
for  a  little.” 

But  she  slipped  to  the  floor  again  and  looked  at  him  defiantly : 

“  I  will  not  sit  in  the  chair,”  she  said.  “  Never  again.  I  am  not 
worthy  of  the  honour.  You  do  not  know  everything,  Cordt.  You 
do  not  know  me.” 

He  stroked  her  hair  with  his  tw'o  hands  and  forced  her  head  back : 

“  Then  show  yourself  to  me,”  he  said. 

She  released  her  head  and  her  eyes  grew  moist : 

“You  must  not  be  good  to  me,”  she  said.  “  Y’ou  don’t  know 
me.  I  am  not  the  woman  you  think.” 

Then  she  laid  her  head  on  the  chair  and  said,  softly  : 

“  I  am  so  sad,  Cordt.” 

“  You  will  be  glad  again.” 

“I  daresay,”  she  said.  “But  I  shall  always  be  sad.” 

She  took  the  ruined  bouquet  and  laid  it  on  the  chair  and  her 
•cheek  upon  it.  She  closed  her  eyes.  Cordt  looked  at  her — she 
eeemed  so  tired — and  they  were  long  silent.  Then  she  said ; 

“  It  is  so  cold  in  here.” 

And  then  silence  fell  upon  the  room  again. 

‘  ‘  Cordt !  ’  ’ 

Fru  Adelheid  sat  with  her  back  against  the  chair  and  stared  into 
the  fire  with  strange  eyes. 

“  Cordt  ...  do  you  know  .  .  .  that  sometimes,  when  I  am  merriest 
.  .  .  outside  ...  it  is  as  though  I  heard  little  children  crying.” 

He  sat  silent. 

“  I  hear  little  children  crying,  Cordt.  When  I  am  dancing  .  .  . 
and  sometimes  when  I  am  singing.  And  at  the  theatre  .  :  :  when 
there  are  many  lights  and  people  and  I  am  happy  .  .  .  then  it  comes 
30  often.  Then  I  hear  little  children  crying  .  .  .  far,  far  away,  but 
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still  I  can  hear  them  distinctly  ...  1  can  never  help  hearing  them 

.  Cordt  ...  do  you  know  what  it  is?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know,  Adelheid.” 

Adelheid  looked  at  him  and  turned  her  eyes  to  the  fireplace  again : 

“  Sometimes  it  happens  differently,”  she  said.  “  When  1  hear  a 
child  crying  .  .  .  when  it  is  really  a  child  crying  ...  a  strange  child, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  me,  which  I  know  nothing  at  all  about 
...  I  needn’t  even  see  it,  Cordt  .  .  .  but  then  I  have  to  cry  myself.” 

She  was  silent  for  a  little.  Then  she  turned  her  face  to  him  and 
asked : 

”  Do  you  know  what  that  is,  Cordt?  ” 

And  he  looked  at  her  calmly  and  said  again : 

‘‘Yes,  I  know,  Adelheid.” 

‘‘  I  do  not  know,”  she  said,  and  shook  her  head  softly.  “I  love 
our  little  boy  and  love  to  have  him  with  me.  Don’t  I,  Cordt?  ” 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘  But  he  is  much  happier  with  old  Marie.  He  prefers  to  be 
with  her.  He  puts  out  his  little  hands  to  me  when  I  come  in.  But, 
when  I  have  had  him  in  my  arms  for  a  while,  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
Marie.  He  is  so  small  still.” 

‘‘Yes.” 

‘‘  Sometimes  he  will  not  kiss  me  on  any  account.  He  always 
kisses  old  Marie.” 

‘‘  When  she  comes  to  die,  we  will  put  a  tombstone  on  her  grave,” 
he  said.  “  And  on  the  stone  we  will  write,  ‘  Here  lies  she  xvhom  the 
children  in  the  house  kissed.'  ” 

Fru  Adelheid  folded  her  hands  behind  her  neck  and  looked  up  to 
the  ceiling: 

‘‘  At  one  time,  you  used  to  tell  me  about  your  mother  .  .  .  that 
is  long,  long  ago,  Cordt.  You  talked  of  her  so  often,  in  those 
days  .  .  .  why  do  you  never  do  so  now  ?  ’  ’ 

‘‘  I  think  only  of  you.” 

She  moved  nearer  to  him  and  laid  her  head  on  his  knee : 

‘‘  May  I  lie  like  this,  Cordt?  ” 

He  stroked  her  hair  and  left  his  hand  lying  on  her  shoulder. 

‘‘That  is  so  nice,”  she  said. 

Cordt  looked  at  her  hair  and  stroked  it  again.  She  closed  her 
eyes  and  nestled  up  against  him : 

‘‘  It  is  so  quiet  here,”  she  said.  ‘‘  Now  I  will  go  to  sleep.” 

But  then  she  grew  restless  again.  She  half  raised  herself  and 
lay  on  her  knees,  with  her  hands  folded  in  her  lap.  Her  hair  had 
become  undone  and  slipped  down  over  her  shoulders.  Her  eyes 
stared  into  the  fire  : 

‘‘  You  used  to  tell  me  that  your  mother  undressed  you  every  night 
when  you  were  a  little  boy,”  she  said.  ‘‘  And  every  morning  she 
dressed  you  .  .  .  always.” 

‘‘  So  she  did.” 

‘‘  You  said  that  it  so  often  made  her  late  when  she  was  going  to 
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the  theatre  ...  or  else  she  would  get  up  from  the  table  when  there 
were  guests.  And  your  father  used  to  be  so  angry  with  her.” 

He  nodded. 

“  I  think  your  father  was  right,”  she  said.  “  I  think  it  was  odd 
of  your  mother  .  .  .  not  quite  .  .  .  not  quite  natural.” 

Cordt  pushed  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  but  said  nothing. 

“  I  could  see  that  you  would  have  liked  me  to  do  the  same  thing. 
But  I  couldn’t  do  it.  1  can’t  dc  it  as  well  as  old  Marie  does 
and  1  can’t  see  that  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  be  a  good  mother 
.  .  .  Then  you  also  told  me  that,  one  evening,  when  your  mother  had 
to  go  out,  you  cried  without  stopping  until  she  came  home  again.” 

”  Yes.” 

“  But  if  your  mother  had  been  like  me  and  if  old  Marie  had 
undressed  you  every  night,  then  it  would  have  been  she  whom  you 
would  have  cried  for.” 

“  So  it  would,”  he  replied.  ”  But  it  was  good  for  me  and  good 
for  herself  that  it  was  mother.” 

“  1  don’t  understand  that,”  she  said. 

But  then  she  raised  her  head  and  looked  at  him  with  big,  proud 
eyes ; 

‘‘  Yes  ...  1  understand,”  she  said.  “  1  understand  that  it  is  good 
for  a  man  and  gives  him  confidence  to  see  his  wife  chained  to  her 
child’s  cradle.” 

”  That  is  so,  Adelheid.” 

He  looked  at  her  quietly  and  sadly  and  her  defiance  was  broken  then 
and  there : 

”  How  strangely  you  say  that,”  she  said.  “  Cordt  ...” 

Then  she  laid  her  head  on  his  knee  again  and  they  were  silent  for 
a  time.  Then  she  said : 

“  I  remember  the  evening  when  I  was  going  to  my  first  grown-up 
ball.  A  lady  came  to  dress  my  hair.  I  was  so  solemn  and  the 
lady  so  talkative.  She  told  me  that  I  was  pretty  and  that  I  was 
sure  to  be  married  soon;  therefore  I  must  lose  no  time  and  dance 
as  much  as  I  could ;  for,  once  a  girl  was  married,  she  had  to  give 
up  dancing.  I  asked  her  what  she  meant  and  said  that  I  knew  many 
married  women  who  danced.  Then  she  told  me  that  that  was  true 
enough  and  that  there  were  many  fine  ladies  who  did,  but  then  they 
danced  their  children  dead  and  therefore  it  was  a  great  sin.” 

He  moved  in  his  chair.  She  raised  her  head  and  laid  it  on  his 
knee  again : 

“  Do  you  believe  that  we  can  dance  our  children  dead,  Cordt?  ” 
He  did  not  reply,  but  stroked  her  cheek.  But  she  pushed  his  hand 
away  and  turned  her  face  and  looked  at  him. 

”  Do  you  believe  it,  Cordt?  ” 

He  nodded. 

Then  Fru  Adelheid  rose  awkwardly  from  the  floor  and  stood  before 
him.  Slowly,  she  raised  her  hands  and  pressed  them  against  her 
temples. 
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Cordt  sprang  up  and  took  her  hands  firmly  in  his  own  and  drew 
her  to  him.  But  she  tore  herself  away  and  her  eyes  stared  vacantly 
into  his  and  did  not  see  him. 

“Adelheidl” 

“  Those  are  your  children  and  mine,  Cordt  .  .  .  the  little  children 
who  cry  when  I  am  merry  .  .  .  the  children  who  died  because  their 
mother  danced  ...” 

”  Adelheid !  ” 

His  voice  was  very  soft  and  his  eyes  were  very  gentle.  She 
stared  into  them  and  saw  a  gleam  in  their  depths.  She  understood 
that  he  was  rejoicing  within  himself,  because  he  thought  that  he 
had  her  as  he  wanted  her. 

He  put  out  his  hands  to  her  and  his  eyes  and  his  silent,  quivering 
mouth  spoke  a  thousand  loving  words  to  her.  She  stood  stiff  and 
cold  and  looked  at  him  stiffly  and  coldly. 

And,  when  his  hands  touched  her,  she  drew  from  him  and  pushed 
her  chair  far  back,  as  if  she  could  not  find  room  enough  : 

‘‘You  do  not  understand  me,”  she  said. 

She  crossed  the  room  to  the  balcony-door  and  stood  there.  Then 
she  came  back  to  the  fireplace,  where  he  had  sat  down,  and  looked 
at  him  as  though  he  were  a  stranger ; 

‘‘Those  little  children  who  cry,”  she  said,  “what  do  they  cry 
for?  ” 

He  raised  his  hands  and  let  them  fall  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 
“Why  do  they  cry?”  she  repeated.  “Because  they  have  not 
been  brought  into  a  world  which  is  closed  to  them  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  see  its  beauty?  .  .  .  Because  they  are  not  born 
to  die?  ” 

She  went  away  again  and  came  back  and  sat  in  her  chair  with  a 
strained  expression  on  her  face,  as  though  she  had  to  explain  some¬ 
thing  to  one  who  was  slow  of  comprehension. 

“  It  is  no  use,”  she  said. 

Her  voice  was  harsh.  She  swung  her  body  to  and  fro  and  her 
thoughts  hunted  for  words  in  which  she  could  say  what  she  wanted  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  settled  once  and  for  all  and  could  not  be 
misunderstood. 

Then  her  looks  fell  on  Cordt,  as  he  sat  there  by  her  side,  shattered 
and  tired,  with  closed  eyes  and  nerveless  hands.  She  saw  the  pain 
she  was  giving  him.  She  wished  to  undo  and  repair  it  and  the  tears 
broke  out  in  her: 

“  Cordt !  ” 

She  took  his  hand  and  it  lay  lifeless  in  hers. 

“  Can’t  you  help  me?  ” 

“No,  Adelheid.” 

Then  her  mood  changed  about.  She  pushed  herself  back  in  her 
chair  and  crossed  her  arms  over  her  breast : 

“  Then  I  must  help  myself,”  she  said.  “  How  could  you,  either, 
an  old  .  .  .  yes,  an  old  man  like  you?  ” 
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He  did  not  answer,  did  not  stir,  did  not  look  at  her. 

“  An  old  man  like  you,”  she  repeated,  “  who  long  for  peace  and 
quiet  and  nothing  else.  Then  you  give  out  that  that  is  the  best  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  the  easiest  and  the  cheapest  and  tlie  best  adapted  to 
domestic  use.” 

Cordt  had  raised  himself  upright  in  his  chair.  His  hands  lay 
clenched  about  his  knee,  his  eyes  blazed. 

“  Then  you  put  the  woman  you  love  in  your  mother’s  chair  .  .  . 
your  grandmother’s  and  your  great-grandmother’s  chair  ...” 

He  flew  up  and  stood  before  her  with  his  hands  on  his  hips  and 
his  lips  pressed  close  together: 

‘  ‘  Hold  your  tongue  !  ’  ’ 

Fru  Adelheid  started  and  looked  at  him  with  frightened  eyes : 

‘‘  You  have  no  right  to  speak  to  me  like  that,”  she  said. 

He  sat  down  again  and  threw  his  head  back  in  his  chair,  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  her.  She  was  so  tired,  could  not  find  the 
words  she  wanted,  said  everything  differently  and  in  another  tone 
than  she  thought. 

And,  while  he  quieted  down  beside  her,  she  began  to  think  more 
clearly  than  usual  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  say  her  worst.  Then  she  clenched  her  fists,  to  give 
herself  strength,  and  closed  her  eyes  while  she  spoke : 

“  You  must  know  things  as  they  are,  Cordt.  It  is  all  true,  as  you 
have  seen  it  and  as  you  have  said  it.  I  have  lied  to  you,  Cordt. 
I  lied  in  my  words  ...  I  lied  every  time  I  came  up  here  and  sat 
with  you.” 

Now  she  looked  at  him.  He  raised  his  head  with  an  effort  and 
met  her  eyes.  Then  he  turned  his  face  away  again : 

“  You  are  lying  now,”  he  said. 

She  opened  her  mouth  and  closed  it  again,  so  that  her  teeth  struck 
together. 

Then  she  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  bent  over  them  and 
wept : 

“  I  don’t  know  that,”  she  said. 

Cordt  stood  up  and  walked  across  the  floor,  slowly  and  wearily 
and  without  thinking.  Fru  Adelheid ’s  tears  fell  into  her  lap. 

They  were  in  this  room,  each  independent  of  the  other,  each  without 
sympathy  for  the  other.  Their  hearts  were  dead,  their  thoughts 
paralysed.  They  were  no  longer  two  people  who  loved  each  other 
and  who  strove  to  be  happy,  not  even  two  who  were  angry  or  sorry 
because  they  were  to  be  parted.  They  were  only  two  who  were  to  die 
by  the  law  and  whom  chance  had  imprisoned  in  the  same  cell,  but 
who  had  nothing  else  in  common. 

Cordt  was  the  first  to  come  to  his  senses. 

He  was  standing  behind  her  chair  and  it  was  the  scent  of  her 
hair  that  awakened  him.  He  bowed  deeper  over  her  and  remem¬ 
bered  who  she  was.  He  looked  at  her  hands,  which  were  wet  with 
tears,  and  his  heart  wept  with  her. 
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Then,  at  that  moment,  he  knew  that  he  must  spare  his  sympathy 
if  he  wished  to  keep  her.  And,  as  he  knew  this,  he  at  once  realised 
fully  that  she  was  lost  to  him  for  ever. 

He  sat  down  in  his  chair  and  sought  for  the  words  which  he 
should  say.  He  felt  like  the  actor  who  has  to  speak  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  in  the  play,  while  the  audience  is  already  leaving,  because  the 
catastrophe  has  come  and  the  tension  is  over. 

“Adelheid!”  he  said. 

That  was  all  he  could  say.  She  understood  what  was  passing 
within  him  and  was  speechless  too  and  wept  softly. 

And  the  night  sped  on. 

She  was  lying  on  the  floor  again,  where  she  had  lain  before, 
with  her  cheek  upon  his  knee.  She  talked  .  .  .  hastily,  by  fits  and 
starts,  without  troubling  what  she  said,  as  long  as  she  could  get  it 
all  said. 

Ck)rdt  leant  his  head  on  his  hand  and  his  thick  hair  fell  over  his 
forehead.  He  closed  his  eyes  and  opened  them  again,  heard  what 
she  said  and  forgot  it  again,  answered  from  time  to  time  and  knew 
only  that  it  was  finished. 

“  There  are  other  men  for  me  besides  yourself  .  .  .  it  is  true 

...  it  is  all  true  .  .  .  Ah,  Cordt,  may  I  say  it,_  wicked  as  it  is?  .  .  . 
And  you  will  be  kind  .  .  .  you  understand  that  it  is  not  that  .  .  . 
that  it  is  not  infidelity  ...” 

She  pressed  her  hands  together  and  shook  her  head  in  despair : 

“  Yes  .  .  .  yes  ...  it  is  infidelity,  Cordt  .  .  .  it  is  .  .  .  It  is  that, 
because  it’s  you  .  .  .  and  because  I  understand  it  now.  May  I  tell 
you,  Cordt  .  .  .  may  I?  .  .  .1  love  the  desire  in  their  eyes  .  .  . 
I  am  curious  about  it  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  in  it  that  insults  me 
...  I  am  happy  in  it,  I  even  try  to  kindle  it  .  .  .” 

‘‘  Such  things  are  not  said  to  one’s  husband,  Adelheid.” 

She  looked  at  him : 

‘‘To  whom  shall  I  say  them  then?” 

‘‘  Such  things  are  not  said.” 

‘‘  Ah  .  .  .  well  ...  I  say  them.  I  will  say  them.  Because  you 
are  the  man  you  are.  And,  also,  you  asked  me  about  it,  Cordt  .  .  . 
you  saw  it  and  wanted  to  save  me  .  .  .  that  was  why  you  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  wasn’t  it?  ...  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  .  .  . 
now  I  do  know  ...  I  am  not  lying  now  ...  but  I  did  not  know, 
before  you  said  it.  And  it  is  no  uglier  for  me  ...  it  raises  me 
more  .  .  .  Cordt,  Cordt  ...  it  is  less  ugly  so.” 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and  wept  so  that  she  could  not 
speak : 

‘‘  And  it  is  worse  still,  Cordt  ...  it  is  worse  than  I  have  said 
.  .  .  why  do  you  not  turn  me  out?  .  .  .  Ah,  if  you  were  only  dead, 
Cordt !  .  .  .  Why  should  you  be  so  unhappy  and  why  should  it  be  I 
that  make  you  so?  If  you  cast  me  away,  it  will  be  only  what  I 
deserve.  For  I  know  that  it  is  you  I  love  ...  I  know  it  now  as  I 
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never  knew  it  before  .  .  .  you  are  the  man  that  was  destined  for 
me  .  . 

She  seized  his  clothes  with  her  hands  and  half  raised  herself,  so 
that  her  white  face  was  close  to  his ; 

“  Cordt  .  .  .  can’t  you  wait  for  me  ...  1  am  coming  ...” 

Then  she  released  her  hold  and  sank  in  a  heap  on  the  floor : 

“  No  ...  no  ...  I  cannot  do  what  you  wish.” 

He  rose  to  his  feet  and  stood  before  her  and  looked  into  the  fire : 

‘‘  It’s  your  will  that  is  sick,  Adelheid,”  he  said. 

He  walked  across  the  room  and  stood  at  the  balcony-door  and 
looked  out.  Then  he  came  back  and  sat  in  his  chair  again ; 

‘‘  You  know  where  the  great  joy  lies.  And  you  know  that  it  would 
be  yours  and  mine,  if  you  could  reach  it.  But  you  cannot.  For 
you  there  is  no  perspective  in  life  .  .  .  everything  to  you  seems  quite 
close  or  quite  far,  quite  small  or  quite  big.  You  are  like  Martens 
and  the  others.  You  belong  to  them,  because  your  will  is  weak,  like 
theirs.  You  are  becoming  like  them.” 

‘‘  No,  Cordt.” 

“  Yes,  you  are  like  them.  You  are  a  woman  and  you  are  delicate 
and  therefore  you  dread  the  mire.  But  you  belong  to  them.  You 
and  I  are  mortal  enemies.  If  you  were  she  whom  my  son  had  chosen 
for  his  wife,  I  should  tremble  for  his  happiness.  And  you  had  the 
happiness  which  you  seek  .  .  .  nay,  the  happiness  that  exists.  You 
set  the  cup  to  your  lips  when  you  were  young  enough  to  stand 
wine  and  old  enough  to  know  that  it  was  good.” 

He  pushed  the  hair  from  his  forehead  and  looked  round  the  room : 
‘‘  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  You  are  a  child  of  the  time 
and  the  time  claims  you  as  its  own.  There  was  no  sense  in  bring¬ 
ing  you  to  the  old  room.” 

“  No,  Cordt.” 

”  But  you  are  clever  and  refined  and  you  have  seen  its  great, 
calm  beauty.  And  one  day  you  w’ill  see  that  happiness  lay  in  the 
land  where  you  were  and  you  sallied  forth  to  find  it  in  distant 
climes.” 

“  Yes,  Cordt.” 

”  You  will  see  that  one  day.  But  then  it  will  be  too  late. 
Then  the  years  will  be  gone.  Then  the  strings  of  the  old  spinet 
will  be  rusted  and  mute  and  the  spinning-wheel  will  have  fallen  to 
dust  and  the  fire  died  out  in  the  chimney.  Then  your  fancy  will  be 
frightened  and  bewildered,  like  the  bird  that  keeps  on  flapping 
against  the  window-pane.  Your  faith  will  be  lost  and  your  modesty 
turned  to  unchastity.” 

He  rose  and  went  across  to  the  balcony-door.  Fru  Adelheid  lay 
with  her  cheek  on  the  fender  and  with  closed  eyes. 

A  silence  hung  over  the  room  greater  than  it  had  ever  known 
before.  They  both  of  them  felt  it  and  they  felt  it  as  the  silence 
when  pain  is  dumbed  at  the  approach  of  death.  They  no  longer 
fought  against  the  inevitable,  against  what  was  stronger  than  them- 
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selves;  and  they  were  so  tired  that  they  no  longer  thought  of  the 
defeat  which  they  had  suffered,  but  only  smiled  in  the  peace  which 
they  had  won. 

And  the  night  sped  on. 

They  were  sitting  again  in  the  quaint  old  chairs  and  looked  at  the 
embers  that  were  expiring  in  the  hearth.  The  candles  were  nearly 
burnt  out. 

They  were  both  so  gentle  and  so  still.  It  seemed  years  since 
they  had  last  differed.  Their  faces  were  calm,  their  eyes  clear  and 
sad,  when  they  looked  at  each  other,  but  without  longing,  without 
anger  or  bitterness. 

And  they  looked  at  each  other  and  talked  together  ...  of  that 
which  was  finished. 

Their  words  had  lost  all  sting.  He  held  her  hand  in  his  and 
pressed  it  as  that  of  a  good  friend.  She  once  pushed  his  hair  from 
his  forehead  as  she  would  have  done  to  a  child. 

“  If  anyone  saw  us  sitting  here,  he  would  not  understand  what 
had  happened  to  us,”  said  Cordt. 

•  “No.” 

“  And,  if  anyone  had  heard  every  word  that  fell  between  us  in 
this  room,  he  would  perhaps  say  that  we  were  a  pair  of  simpletons.” 
Fru  Adelheid  shook  her  head  : 

“It  is  well  that  nothing  worse  happened  to  us,”  she  said. 

“  I  don’t  know,”  replied  Cordt. 

Then  he  let  go  her  hand  and  settled  himself  in  his  seat : 

“  Sometimes  I  think  it  would  be  easier  if  there  were  an  action 
that  had  to  be  forgiven,”  he  said.  “  Something  to  be  forgotten. 
Then  it  would  not  be  finished.” 

“It  is  not  finished,”  she  said.  “  We  have  missed  happiness, 
because  I  did  not  keep  the  measure  by  which  I  should  be  gauged. 
But  our  boy  down  there  lives  and  he  can  win  a  wife  who  can  sit  in  the 
old  room  with  honour.  ’  ’ 

“No,”  said  Cordt.  ‘‘The  secret  of  the  old  room  is  out.  It 
does  not  suit  these  times  and  still  less  the  times  to  come.  Our  son 
shall  not  see  his  happiness  shattered  here.” 

.\nd  a  little  later  he  pressed  his  hand  hard  to  his  temples  and 
then  said  softly,  so  that  she  just  heard  it : 

“  For  it  is  hard  to  diminish  one’s  own  happiness.” 

The  candles  went  out  .  .  .  one  after  the  other. 

“It  is  late,  Adelheid,”  he  said.  ‘‘  We  had  better  go.” 

“  Yes,”  she  said. 

But  neither  of  them  was  able  to. 

They  looked  at  each  other  and  sat  steeped  in  the  same  thoughts, 
afraid  to  end  this  still  night,  which  was  to  be  followed  by  bad  days. 
Then  the  last  candle  went  out. 

Cordt ’s  lamp  still  burnt  on  the  table,  but  it  was  as  though  every¬ 
thing  in  the  room  was  displaced  in  its  gleam.  There  was  darkness 
where  light  had  been  before  and  there  were  great  shadows  on  the 
wall. 
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They  both  felt  it  as  something  uncanny  and  involuntarily  moved 
closer  together. 

“  Sing  to  me,  Adelheid,”  he  said. 

She  went  to  the  spinet  and  sat  down  and  looked  at  the  keys. 

“  Sing  the  last  of  the  Lenore  songs.” 

She  looked  over  her  shoulder,  but  could  not  see  the  expression 
on  his  face. 

Then  she  sang : 

When  death  comes,  come,  Lenore,  too; 

Thou  wert  Life’s  beacon  rosy-red; 

And  by  those  glad,  great  eyes  shot  through. 

In  that  same  instant,  death  were  dead. 

So  am  I  never  death’s,  but  thine; 

No  tears  shed  I,  nor  once  complain  : 

Set  only  thy  red  lips  to  mine 
And  take  thy  soul  again. 

I  shall  have  seen  for  the  last  time 
The  radiant,  loving  eyes  I  treasure ; 

And  what  of  song  and  what  of  crime 
I  wrought  let  others  weigh  and  measure. 

But  thou  sometimes  wilt  not  forget. 

When  evening  creeps  across  the  pane, 

The  scent  of  shy  blue  violet 
That  sweetened  all  the  plain. 

Cordt  was  standing  behind  her  chair  when  the  song  was  finished. 
She  did  not  perceive  it,  but  sat  with  her  hands  on  the  keys  and 
softly  repeated  the  last  lines. 

He  looked  at  her  hair  and  her  hands  and  at  the  white  dress  that 
hung  over  her  shoulders  and  her  lap.  He  knew  as  he  had  never 
known  before  what  he  had  lost  and  knew  that  he  would  never  win 
it  hack.  His  hands  trembled,  his  eyes  burned.  He  thought  that 
he  must  kill  her  and  himself. 

Then  he  uttered  her  name. 

She  looked  up  and  looked  at  him. 

She  forgot  everything,  saw  nothing  but  him.  He  could  see  it  in 
her  great,  strange  eyes  and  in  her  red  mouth. 

And  she  sprang  up  with  a  cry  of  happiness  and  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  carried  her  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  candles  on  the  mantel-piece  were  lighted  and  their  gleam 
fell  through  the  balcony-door  over  the  square,  as  it  had  done  every 
evening  since  the  house  was  huilt. 

Outside,  the  square  shone  with  a  thousand  lights.  There  was  a 
sound  of  carriages,  but  at  a  distance,  for  the  house  was  thrust  a 
long  way  back  and  its  walls  were  as  thick  as  the  walls  of  a  castle. 

And,  when  time  passed  and  night  came,  the  noise  died  away  and 
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you  could  hear  the  rippling  of  the  fountain,  which  never  begins  and 
never  stops,  and  cries  which  no  one  can  make  out  and  solitary 
steps  that  approach  and  retreat  again. 

In  the  empty  room,  Cordt  stood  by  the  fireplace. 

He  stared  at  the  places  where  the  quaint  old  things  had  stood 
which  had  seen  his  race  pass  through  the  room. 

He  remembered  every  single  piece  that  had  been  brought  there 
and  looked  at  the  empty  spot  where  each  had  stood.  He  closed  his 
eyes  and  saw  everything  in  its  place  again  .  .  .  the  spinet  sang 
.  .  .  Fru  Adelheid’s  white  train  rustled  over  the  carpet. 

He  thought  of  the  man  who  had  built  the  house  and  the  room  and 
who  had  called  it  the  soul  of  the  house  and  its  tradition  and  its  secret 
chamber.  Of  all  those  after  him  who  had  brought  their  wives  in 
here  ...  of  the  day  when  he  himself  stood  in  the  room  for  the 
first  time. 

And  he  went  and  opened  the  secret  recess  in  the  wall  which  hid 
the  old,  yellow  document  on  which  each  of  them  who  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  room  had  written  his  name  and  his  wife’s. 

He  read  the  report  of  the  builder  of  the  house,  with  its  plain, 
homely  phrases. 

And,  when  he  had  read  it  and  read  it  again,  he  struck  out  his  own 
name  and  Fru  Adelheid’s  and  went  away  and  left  the  door  open 
behind  him. 


The  End. 
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By  MAURICE  HEWLETT. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  WE  RAISE  OUR  EYEBROWS. 

It  was  much  more  than  tradition  with  Lady  Morfa  that  under  no 
circumstances  must  there  be  a  scene;  it  was  religion — an  act  of 
faith;  it  was  the  only  possible  unfaltering  tribute  to  her  position 
in  the  scheme  of  the  Universe,  due  as  much  to  herself  as  to  the 
Power  that  had  placed  her  there.  But  there  is  more  in  it  than  the 
instinct  which  says,  I  am  of  the  Rock ;  there  was  the  other,  remind¬ 
ing  her  perpetually.  You  are  not.  She  was  fatalist  as  well  as  stoic. 

On  the  occasion  just  recorded  there  was  undoubtedly  a  perceptible 
pause — a  time  of  heart-panic  for  the  girl,  and  for  the  lady,  a  time 
during  which  she  sat  looking  into  vacancy,  motionless  except  for 
the  blinking  of  her  white  eyelashes,  and  for  a  trembling  so  slight 
that  it  could  scarcely  have  been  discerned  by  anybody,  and  certainly 
not  by  her  grandchild.  She  recovered  herself  almost  at  once.  Her 
tongue  went  twice  to  her  lips,  her  hand  twitched  a  little;  and  then 
she  said  with  extreme  politeness, 

“Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  repeat  yourself,  and  more 
slowly?  ”  Even  this  concession  to  the  frailty  of  her  age  she  would 
have  forborne  had  she  been  able. 

Commanding  her  nerves,  the  girl  obeyed  her,  and  had  the  good 
sense  not  to  add  a  word  to  the  bare  announcement.  Again  Lady 
Morfa  was  silent  for  a  while;  and  during  that  pause  it  is  safe  to 
afl&rm  that  if  by  any  conceivable  act  she  could  have  humiliated 
this  child,  she  would  have  stooped  to  use  it.  There  was  one — 
there  was  one  thing  she  could  have  said,  plainly  or  by  innuendo, 
which  might  have  brought  her  to  her  knees ;  but  it  shows  how  fallible 
the  youngest  of  us  may  be  in  our  interpretation  of  our  neighbours 
that  Miss  Harriet  Moon’s  reading  of  her  in  just  such  a  crisis  as 
this  was  entirely  at  fault.  It  never  entered  Lady  Morfa’s  head  that 
Vernour  was  a  fine  young  man  or  that  her  granddaughter  was  a  fine 
young  woman.  What  she  saw  with  blank  dismay  was  a  chit  of  a  girl 
who  had  upset  her  authority,  and  done  it  in  so  simple  a  manner  that 
she  was  powerless  to  reassert  it  without  becoming  absurd.  Once 
before  she  had  been  defied,  by  this  child’s  mother;  but  Lady 
Hermione  had  climbed  her  wall  in  the  night,  had  fled  the  country 
with  Dick  of  the  Gallop — while  this  Herniia  Mary,  acting  in  the  broad 
light  of  day  and  Bond  Street,  had  walked  out  of  the  gates,  and  re- 
(1)  Copyright  in  U.S.A.,  1907,  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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turned  to  take  her  punishment.  Now,  the  serious  thing  was  that 
there  was  no  punishment  to  give  her.  Anti-climax  was  unavoidable, 
since  the  death-penalty  was  out  of  date.  The  baffled  lady,  driven  to 
temporise,  maintained  her  dignity  unruffled.  It  was  all  she  had  left 
her  at  the  moment. 

“I  think  that  1  understand  you,”  she  said;  “that  is,  I  hear 
what  you  tell  me  you  have  done.  Further  than  that  I  cannot  go. 
You  may  have  had  reasons  for  compromising  yourself  which — ”  The 
girl’s  lip  trembled,  but  she  burst  in  upon  the  cold  stream — 

“Oh,  grandmamma,  how  could  you  have  been  so  cruel?  How 
could  I  bear  it !  ” 

“No  discussions,  please,  Hennia.”  She  put  up  her  hand. 

“  Those  are  out  of  the  question  between  you  and  me.  You  will 
go  to  your  room,  if  you  please,  and  remain  there  until  I  send 
for  you.” 

Yliss  Hermia  had  risen  to  hear  her  sentence.  “  I  will  do  as  you 
wish,”  she  said,  and  turned,  and  reached  the  door.  There  she 
stopped  for  a  moment,  and  came  swiftly  back. 

“I  must  tell  you  this — ”  she  spoke  with  passion.  “You  will 
do  a  great  injustice  to  Harriet  if  you  suppose  that  she  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  what  I  have  done.  Nobody  knows  of  it  but  you.” 

“  You  forget  Veniour  and  his  family,  I  think,”  said  Lady  Morfa, 
and  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheeks. 

“  Naturally  I  don’t  forget  the  person  to  whom  I  had  to  go. 
But  neither  he,  nor  Harriet,  nor  anyone  in  the  world  knew  that  I 
intended  what  I  have  done;  nor  did  1  know  it  until  last  night.  So 
that  Harriet — ” 

Lady  Morfa  nodded  sharply.  “  I  believe  you.  I  cannot  suppose 
that  you  would  have  told  anybody  whom  you  believed  to  be  sane  that 
you  intended  what  you  tell  me  you  have  done.  And  since  you  seem 
to  be  in  doubt,  I  don’t  mind  assuring  you  that  1  am  not  in  the  habit 
of  speaking  to  Moon  about  your  affairs  or  my  own.” 

Hermia  still  stood,  hovering,  as  it  were,  on  the  edge  of  tears. 
k  look  or  a  gesture  would  have  brought  her  down,  her  face  in 
the  old  woman’s  lap.  Her  story  would  have  been  sobbed  out,  her 
wondrous  good  reasons,  and  her  wondrous  bad  ones.  And  it  is 
very  possible — I  speak  with  reverence — that  Lady  Morfa ’s  eyes 
were  dangerously  charged;  that  Lady  Morfa,  had  she  dared,  would 
have  opened  her  arms.  But  she  could  not  for  the  life  of  her.  Hers 
was  that  nature  which  must  wear  a  mask  or  feel  naked.  To  have 
tears  is  as  shameful  as  to  be  drunk;  in  each  case  you  exhibit 
yourself  as  you  are,  instead  of  as  you  intend  to  be — and  that’s  the 
unforgivable  act.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  either  she  or  her 
grandchild  was  unemotional ;  each  went  vibrating  wdth  emotion.  The 
only  difference  in  the  pride  they  both  owned  to  was  that  where  the 
elder  would  never  admit  to  feeling  what  was  asked  of  her,  the  younger 
would  never  deny  it.  So  there  stood  one  with  her  heart  in  her  hands, 
and  there  sat  the  other  with  hers  in  a  cage — and  the  tale  goes  on. 
von.  Lxxxi.  i\.s.  4  K 
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In  a  few  seconds  more  Miss  Chambre  was  out  of  the  door,  and 
upstairs ;  and  all  that  Harriet  could  learn  was  that  she  was  in  her 
own  rooms,  and  would  remain  there  for  the  present. 

The  daily  and  nightly  round  of  Caryll  House  was  not  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  incredible  acts  of  a  little  Miss  Chambre;  but,  never¬ 
theless,  Lady  Morfa  was  more  perturbed  than  she  could  have  ever 
been  brought  to  confess.  Metaphorically  she  may  be  said  to  have 
lifted  up  her  hands  at  a  thing  which  passed  belief.  And  she  saw 
it,  mind  you,  at  its  full  value;  it  was  no  mere  silly  gush  of  a 
school-girl.  Had  it  been  so,  a  day  of  two’s  bread  and  water  would 
have  requited  it.  No,  but  it  had  a  symbolical  force ;  it  was  a 
surrender  of  the  whole  Whig  position  to  a  beleaguering  horde  whose 
mass  and  momentum  she  felt  as  keenly  as  anybody.  It  was  an 
act  of  treachery  from  within  quite  beyond  experience.  The  man 
Vernour  was  a  lladical,  known  to  be  a  Radical,  supported  by  the 
whole  reforming  Press.  She  had  taken  her  stand  against  him  from 
the  outset ;  she  had  strained  the  law — she  knew  that ;  she  had  not 
disdained  the  assistance  of  the  official  enemy  to  combat  this  new 
invasion,  w'hich  she  could  see  was  far  more  serious  to  her  order 
than  a  whole  countryside  of  Tories.  And  she  had  won — she  had 
stooped  and  won.  And  now  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  her 
foes  in  such  a  way  that  she  could  not  even  cry  out  against  the 
traitor.  She  could  do  nothing;  she  was  perfectly  powerless.  If 
she  treated  Hermia  as  she  deserved,  she  would  exhibit  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  her  own  defeat ;  if  she  overlooked  the  affair,  she  must  admit 
her  knowledge  of  her  own  deserts.  Never  was  an  ancient  and  great 
lady  in  such  a  quandary. 

Next,  a  sudden  blow — from  an  unexpected  quarter  indeed — was  like 
to  have  quelled  her.  When  she  told  her  son,  as  she  thought  it  her 
duty,  what  had  been  done  against  the  house  of  Caryll,  the  young 
lord  replied  with  the  astounding  wwds,  “  She’s  a  good  plucked  one, 
I  must  say.”  He  went  on  to  add  that  she  had  done  what  he  ought 
to  have  done  long  ago,  that,  by  God !  he  was  very  much  obliged  to 
her,  and  should  tell  her  so.  That  he  did  not  was  simply  due  to  his 
mother’s  positive  entreaty.  She  did  not  attempt  to  argue  with  him 
upon  the  merits;  in  fact,  he  had  robbed  her  of  the  power  to  do 
that ;  but  she  said  that  if  that  w'ere  done,  she  should  leave  London 
and  never  return  to  it — and  he  gave  way.  But  he  frankly  told  her 
that  he  knew  he  had  behaved  ”  damn  badly,”  and  that  if  the  fellow 
had  not  raised  his  dander  he  should  have  apologised.  “  Upon  my 
soul,  ma’am,  it  was  his  due.  If  I’m  a  gentleman,  as  I  suppose  I 
am,  that’s  the  line  of  country  to  follow.  But  I  got  cross,  and 
then  you  got  cross — and  there’s  no  going  back  then.  By  my  soul 
and  body,  though!  ”  and  here  he  whistled,  his  hands  deep  in  his 
breeches  pockets — ‘‘  by  my  soul  and  body,  but  that  gel’s  a  game 
chicken!  ”  He  rose  to  go.  “  She’s  done  our  w'ork  for  us,  ma’am, 
and  I  for  one  am  very  much  obliged  to  her.  I’m  going  to  Brighton 
this  afternoon — sent  for  this  morning — says  he  must  have  me;  so 
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I’ll  bid  you  good-bye,  ma’am.  But  when  I  come  back  I  do  hope  I 
shall  find  Miss  Hermy  on  your  lap  again — 1  must  say  that.” 

This,  too,  was  more  or  less  the  opinion  of  Lord  John  Botetort, 
Lady  Morfa’s  own  and  favourite  brother,  to  whom,  in  her  perplexity, 
she  confided  the  tale.  He  was  a  tall,  lean-headed  gentleman,  some¬ 
thing  of  a  buck  and  a  viveur,  a  club-man  and  great  patron  of  the 
opera.  His  white  whiskers  were  close-cut  and  carefully  brushed 
forward,  his  buckskins  were  flawless  and  apparently  seamless,  his 
coat  was  of  bottle-green.  ”  Jane,”  he  said,  and  confirmed  it  with 
an  oath,  “  I’ll  tell  you  what  it  is.  That  gal’s  too  many  for  you — 
and  a  fine,  free-spoken  gal  she  is.  Jack  Polperro  had  just  such 
another — you  remember  her,  and  what  she  did.  The  whole  country 
knew  it — half  of  ’em  saw  it,  by  George !  And  he  was  a  farmer 
— gentleman-farmer,  as  they  say;  but  Jack  Polperro  was  never 
the  same  man  again.  You  marry  her,  Jane,  or  we  shall  all  be  in 
the  papers.  By  Gad,  ma’am,  we  are  in  the  papers  already!  It 
don’t  want  much  in  these  days  to  get  the  mob  about  your  windows, 
or  about  your  ears.  Look  at  the  Prince,  look  at  him,  I  say!  Why, 
when  he  goes  down  St.  James’s  Street  you’d  think  ’twas  a  thief- 
taker  going  to  be  hanged.  .  .  .  This  fellow  of  yours,  mind  you,  is  a 
red-hot  fellow — speaks  in  Old  Palace  Yard — is  in  with  Rob  Ranald 
and  Burdett — and  all  of  ’em.  I  tell  you  he’s  the  pet  of  the  public, 
and,  mark  my  words,  if  you  don’t  look  nine  ways  for  Sunday,  you’ll 
get  her  chaired  beside  him — sure  as  you’re  here.” 

Lady  Morfa  looked  her  bleakest.  “  I  must  send  her  away,  John — 
it’s  clear.” 

”  If  you  send  her  away,  my  lady,”  said  her  brother,  “  you  send 
her  straight  to  him — not  a  doubt  of  it.  And  if  you  take  my  advice, 
you’ll  let  the  fellow  alone.  The  less  you  handle  him  the  better. 
You’ve  handled  him  only  too  well  as  it  is.  Six  weeks’  chokee ! 
Why,  five  guineas  would  have  done  it — at  the  start — and  what’s  five 
hundred  to  getting  in  the  papers?  No,  no — marry  the  gal  out  of 
hand — you’ll  have  no  trouble  there,  and  let  her  husband  have  the 
training  of  her.  I  wish  him  joy.” 

And  then,  almost  word  for  word,  he  echoed  his  nephew  Morfa. 
‘‘  Not  but  what  I  admire  her,  you  know.  I  do,  uncommonly.  There 
was  pluck  in  that — the  sort  of  pluck  one  is  pleased  to  have  in  the 
family.  Proper  pride — what!  a  game-bird!  Let  me  tell  you,  my 
lady,  that  if  humble  pie  has  got  to  be  eaten,  that’s  the  way  to  eat 
it.  Bolt  it  whole,  by  Gad!  Zounds,  sister,  I’d  marry  the  girl 
myself,  take  her  off  your  hands,  if  I  wasn’t  her  uncle,  and  be  proud 
of  her.  The  girl  who  knelt  to  the  butcher,  eh?  Fine  thing  in  its 
way — you’ll  have  Cruikshank  at  it  before  long,  see  if  you  don’t. 
Damn  fine  thing,  and  if  I  could  have  done  it,  I  would.”  He  was 
anxious  to  see  Hermia — couldn’t  do  any  harm,  he  supposed;  but 
Lady  Morfa  was  by  no  means  of  that  opinion. 

The  daily  and  nightly  round,  however,  went  on  undisturbed. 
Great  persons  came  and  w^ent,  diners,  callers;  great  assemblies 
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heard  the  CJountess  of  Morfa  announced  from  hall  to  stair,  from 
stair-foot  to  stair-head,  and  thrilled,  or  were  believed  to  thrill  as  of 
old.  The  Earl  went  to  Brighton,  unconscious  that  he  had  disgraced 
his  family ;  Lord  Crowland  did  not,  perhaps,  observe  that  one  pretty 
girl  was  absent  from  the  long  table,  nor  Mr.  Rogers  that  there  was 
a  laugher  the  less.  Mr.  Aloysius  Banks,  dining  at  Caryll  House  for 
the  first  time  in  his  vexed  progress  up  the  shining  ranks  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  may  have  regretted  that  his  “  lovely  friend  ”  could  not 
admire  his  triumph — but  only  for  a  moment.  He  admired  it  too 
sincerely  himself  to  need  any  assistance.  “  Lady  Morfa,  in  whose 
company  I  happened  to  be  dining,”  or  “  dining  at  Caryll  House  the 
other  day  ” — fine  phrases.  It  is  possible  even  that  Mr.  Banks  may 
have  learned  something  of  her  escapade — for  the  thing  spread 
about  town,  as  we  shall  see — and  may  have  accorded  him¬ 
self  a  delicate  mission  with  regard  to  it.  There  was  a 
paragraph  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  a  late  April  issue 
which  seems  plausibly  his.  ‘‘  Those  leaders  of  faction,  whose 
attacks  upon  a  noble  house,  by  the  very  excess  of  their  rancour,  so 
singularly  failed,  have  now  renewed  them  in  a  more  insidious  form. 
Having  failed  to  destroy,  they  now’  seek  to  divide.  It  has  been  freely 
said,  in  journals  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  to  name,  that,” 
&c.,  &c.  ...  ‘‘We  are  assured  by  those  best  entitled  to  judge 
that  no  member  of  the  exalted  house  in  question  has  taken  leave  of 
his  senses,  and  need  hardly  add  that,  had  he  done  so,  Mr.  Cobbett 
would  be  the  last  person  to  be  apprised  of  it.”  Not  unskilfully 
steered  by  any  means :  he  may  be  congratulated. 

But  are  we,  I  w’onder,  to  congratulate  !Miss  Harriet  Moon,  when, 
not  long  after  the  incarceration  of  her  friend,  she  goes  up  Brook 
Street  on  an  errand  of  her  own?  That  is  w'hat  she  did;  and  more: 
she  went  unerringly  to  the  wicket-gate  of  Vernour  and  Son,  and 
passed  it.  She  braved  the  pale  young  man  in  the  glass  case,  and 
asked  to  see  Mr.  David  Vemour.  Mr.  David  was  in,  and  was  not 
long  in  presenting  himself  either.  She  fancied  that  his  face  fell ;  her 
own  was  charmingly  apologetic. 

She  begged  pardon  for  interrupting  Mr.  Vernour,  but  imagined 
that  Miss  Chambre  must  have  left  her  sunshade  behind  her  when  she 
called  a  few’  days  ago.  A  white  silk  sunshade,  ivory-handled,  silk 
tassels.  It  was  not  to  be  found  at  Caryll  House,  and  it  was  almost 
certain  that  she  had  had  it  in  her  hand.  Miss  Moon  was  positive — 
nearly  positive — that  she  had  seen  it. 

Mr.  Vernour  denied  the  sunshade.  Not  only  was  it  not  here,  but 
Miss  Chambre  had  not  carried  it.  Had  she  asked  for  it? 

No,  Miss  Moon  could  not  say  that.  In  fact,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  see  Miss  Chambre  since  that  day.  Miss  Chambre  had  re¬ 
turned  to  Caryll  House  and  had  at  once  seen  Lady  Morfa — since 
which  time  she  had  been  in  ber  apartments.  Miss  Moon’s  brown 
eyes  were  very  large  at  this  minute,  largely  enquiring  of  the  shop  and 
the  carcases  of  beasts  which  it  contained — largely  apprehensive  and 
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sympath6tic ;  and  they  lighted  presently  upon  Mr.  Vernour’s  and  were 
perceived  to  be  dewy. 

Vemour  was  observed  by  her  to  be  very  red,  and  to  be  frowning. 
She  had  reason  to  complain  of  his  tone,  which  was  short — almost 
surly. 

“  1  trust  that  Miss  Chambre  is  well?  ” 

“  Oh,  indeed,  1  trust  she  is.  She  is  my  dear  friend.  And  she 
was  in  the  highest  spirits  on  the  day  of  our  walk.” 

‘‘  I  need  not  tell  you,  madam,  that  her  welfare  is  much  to  us 
here.”  He  spoke  with  difficulty. 

‘‘  No,  indeed;  that  is  very  natural,”  said  Miss  Harriet.  “  She  is 
— you  will  understand — liable  to  alternations  of  feeling.  Those  who 
love  her  can,  allow  for  that;  but  some  complain  of  it.  She  is  not 
easy  to  understand.”  And  then  Miss  Moon  sighed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN  WHICH  WE  HAVE  TWO  NOBLE  SUITORS  AT  THE  GATES 

In  divers  ways  and  by  sundry  persons  the  imprisoned  fair  was 
impressed  upon  her  grandmother  until  it  came  really  to  this,  that 
to  keep  her  confined  was  almost  as  preposterous  as  her  offence  had 
been.  There’s  no  doubt  that  the  freely  expressed  opinions  of  her 
son  and  her  brother,  John  Botetort,  had  shaken  the  old  gentle¬ 
woman  ;  she  as  good  as  owned  to  herself  that  it  would  not  do  for 
Roddy  to  return  and  find  his  niece  still  in  prison.  But  before  she 
had  been  there  much  more  than  a  week  certain  things  occurred  which 
made  her  enlargement  a  question  of  hours. 

It  seems,  then,  that  she  had  been  missed  from  the  dinner-table 
after  all  by  some  of  her  acquaintance,  and  that  my  Lord  Sandgate 
was  one  who  had  missed  her.  A  week  after  her  disgrace  this  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  widower  of  five  years’  standing,  a  man  of  substance  and 
weight  in  the  country,  called  upon  Lady  INIorfa  and  asked  leave  in 
form  to  pay  Miss  Chambre  his  addresses.  He  frankly  admitted  that 
his  acquaintance  with  her  was  slight  and  his  resolution  to  improve 
it  sudden.  But  if  he  was  quick  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  dared 
say  that  he  was  slow  to  change  it.  His  political  opinions  were  well 
known  to  her  ladyship,  and  he  was  not  without  grounds  of  belief 
that  Miss  Chambre  coincided  with  them.  He  believed  that  the  pro¬ 
posals  he  could  make  would  be  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  had  no 
doubt  that  he  should  be  the  most  fortunate  of  men,  and — paused 
for  a  reply.  Such  a  serious  offer  made  Lady  Morfa  serious.  She 
promised  to  consider  it;  she  told  Lord  Sandgate  that  she  was  flat¬ 
tered.  It  was  not  at  all  true,  but  she  could  hardly  say  less,  knowing 
in  her  heart  that  it  ought  to  be  true.  The  man  was  a  great  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  weighty ;  Radical  or  not,  he  would  assuredly  be  an  earl. 
And  when  he  left  her,  which  he  shortly  did  in  a  very  dignified 
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manner,  she  did  consider  him  and  his  proposal  together;  and,  though 
he  got  no  benefit  out  of  that,  the  girl  did,  for  she  had  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  also.  It  became  a  pressing  question  whether  an  impertinence 
beyond  belief  was  sufficient  reason  for  shutting  up  a  very  possible 
peeress. 

A  few  days  later  on  another  gentleman,  ignorant  of  the  first  offer, 
came  to  woo.  This  was  Tom  Rodono,  another  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  another  eldest  son,  a  man  of  fashion  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Lady  Morfa  now  felt  that  she  was  being  made  ridiculous :  and  that 
settled  it. 

Ix)rd  Rodono,  when  he  was  given  to  understand  by  Miss  Harriet 
Moon  that  Hermia  Mary  was  in  disgrace,  jumped  at  once  to  the 
nature  of  her  offence.  He  remembered  her  look  of  fury  at  the 
dinner-party,  when  Mervyn  Touchett  dined  his  last  at  that  table. 
“  She’s  made  a  scene  about  Vemour.  What  a  spirit !  What  a  flame 
of  a  girl!  ”  He  knew  that  he  was  in  love  with  her;  he  had  known 
it  for  a  long  time;  but  he  didn’t  guess  how  much  he  wanted  her  until 
he  was  told  by  Lady  Morfa  that  it  was  out  of  the  question.  She 
was  tolerant  of  him,  good-humoured — for,  after  all,  the  proposal 
was  not  bad — and  put  on  more  manner  than  she  generally  affected. 
“  My  dear  lord,  your  sentiments  do  you  credit.  Hermia  is  very  much 
honoured — very  much  honoured,  I  am  bound  to  say.  But  I  must  not 
disguise  from  you  that  I  have  other  views — family  interests,  family 
claims,  indeed — for  the  child.  She  is  very  young,  quite  unformed, 
and  rather  headstrong — that,  no  doubt,  you  have  seen  for  yourself ; 
and,  of  course,  her  education  has  not  been  all  that  one  could 
wish.  Her  poor  father — perhaps  I  need  not  speak  of  Colonel 
Chambre.  You  know  my  opinion  upon  subjects  in  wdiich  he — most 
unfortunately — poor  man !  But  with  regard  to  Hermia,  you  will 
forgive  me  if  I  don't  mention  this  kind,  this  very  honourable  pro¬ 
position  of  yours  to  her — let  us  say,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate. 
The  child  is  not  one-and-twenty  until  October,  and  is  in  my  charge 
for  another  four  years.  Meantime,  I  trust  so  entirely  in  your  dis¬ 
cretion  and — you  will  allow  me? — good  sense,  that  I  hope  we  shall 
lose  none  of  the  intercourse  which  has  been  so  pleasant,  not  only  to 
Roderick  and  myself,  but  to  Hermia  also.” 

He  had  expected  no  less.  “  A  thousand  thanks,  my  lady,”  he 
said  lightly.  “  No,  I  hope  to  see  as  much  of  Caryll  House  as 
Cary  11  House  will  put  up  with.  Don’t  be  afraid  that  I  shall  go 
behind  your  authority,  ma’am.  That’s  not  the  way  of  it,  I  assure 
you.” 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  my  dear  lord.  I  know  with  whom  I  have 
to  deal.”  She  was  perfectly  gracious  to  the  poor  gentleman — who 
felt  more  poorly  than  he  cared  to  own.  A  waiting  game,  eh?  He 
was  in  for  a  spell  of  Jacob’s  wooing.  But  that  rascally  Jacob  per¬ 
mitted  himself  consolation  which  Lord  Rodono  now  felt  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  him.  Five  years  for  Hermia  !  Yes,  but  that  glorious  young 
creature  to  be  kept  five  years!  He  knew  his  chance  was  of  the 
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slenderest.  Meanwhile,  where  on  earth  had  old  Mother  Morfa  got  her 
in  ward? 

He  put  in  a  word  or  two  in  mitigation  of  her  supposed  offence, 
s[K)ke  of  his  father  and  sister,  who  had  fallen  in  love  with  her. 
“You  might  spare  her  to  Grizel  now  and  again,  my  lady.  She’ll  be 
safe  with  her,  I  Enow,  and  be  well  out  of  this  fly-blown  town.  No 
politics  at  Petersham,  I  promise  you.” 

That  was  unlucky.  Lady  Morfa  bristled,  became  bird-like. 

“  Politics,  Lord  Rodono !  Politics — and  a  child  in  her  teens !  No 
politics  anywhere  for  my  granddaughter,  I  can  assure  you.” 

“I’m  with  you  there,  my  lady,”  said  Rodono.  “  It’s  a  grubby 
business  for  a  lady’s  fingers.”  He  had  said  more  than  he  need,  as 
he  saw,  and  took  leave.  Corning  out,  he  found  Harriet  close  to  the 
door,  and  made  her  jump. 

“Ha,  Miss  Harriet,  so  I’ve  caught  you,  have  I?”  He  wasn’t 
very  fond  of  this  young  lady,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  blunt 
with  her. 

Miss  Harriet  put  her  hand  to  her  side.  “  Oh,  Lord  Rodono,  I 
was  just - ” 

“I  know  you  were.  Miss  Harriet;  I  know  you  were.” 

“  I  made  sure  that  I  heard  her  ladyship’s  bell.  Indeed  I - ” 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  my  dear.  I  shan’t  bite — my  teeth  are  out. 
Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  use,  though  I  believe  you’ll  have 
Miss  Hermy  out  before  long,  and  you  may  tell  her  that  I  told 
you  so.” 

“But  I  am  not  allowed  to  see  her,  Tx>rd  Rodono — and  I  don’t 
know  what  it  can  have  been.”  This  must  surely  have  been  added 
for  practice. 

“Nor  I,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  I  did.  I’ll  send  Lady  Grizel  to 
her — but  she’ll  be  out  in  a  day  or  two.  I  fancy.”  And  away  he 
went  to  his  tilbury. 

The  two  noble  gentlemen,  unconsciously  rival,  met  in  the  House 
that  warm  afternoon,  and  yawned  together  upon  the  roomy  benches 
of  the  Opposition.  A  dreary  debate  was  in  progress  of  the  usual  kind 
—of  that  kind  which  made  Captain  Ranald  long  for  a  pike,  “  to  end 
the  cackling  and  get  something  done.”  Mr.  Percival  was  voicing 
his  lamentations  over  some  betrayal  of  “  the  generous  instincts,  the 
warm-hearted  motions  so  creditable  to  his  right  honourable  friend ;  ’  ’ 
Lord  Castlereagh  was  trimming  his  nails ;  Mr.  Canning,  showing  his 
teeth,  pretended  a  smile.  The  debts  of  Walcheren  were  massing, 
and  soon  must  be  met. 

Ijord  Sandgate  handed  a  Weekly  Register,  folded,  to. Rodono. 
“  Seen  that,  Tom?  ”  Rodono,  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  began  to  read 
languidly,  but  was  soon  keenly  interested. 

“  .\n  act  of  Carylldom  has  lately  come  to  my  notice,  an  act 
done  to  Mr.  Vernour  the  butcher,  of  which  I  candidly  confess  I 
had  not  believed  that  precious  house  capable.  But  I  was  wrong,  and 
offer  my  apologies — where  they  are  due.”  Mr.  Cobbett  proceeded 
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to  nail  down  the  facts — facts  which  we  know.  “  Mr.  Vernour,  in  the 
course  of  his  business,  one  day  last  week  received  a  visit  from  a 
personage — a  young  personage  of  high  rank,”  &c. 

He  named  no  names,  he  was  sedulously  reserved.  “  This,”  he 
concluded,  ”  I  declare  to  be  a  royal  act  in  the  true  sense  of  a 
word  sadly  out  of  season  just  now.  And  I  will  say  rather,  for  that 
reason,  that  it  is  an  heroic  act,  worthy  of  him  who  served  his 
prisoner  on  his  knees,  great  Edward’s  greater  son.  This,  in  fact,  was 
an  uncommonly  spirited  affair,  conducted  by  the  last  Caryll  in  the 
world  whom  one  could  have  thought  had  dared  it.  I  could  give  a 
name  if  need  were — but  no !  Let  me  learn  from  the  act  and  the 
actors  in  it  to  emulate  their  own  modesty ;  let  nothing  I  may  write 
infringe  upon  the  sacred  prerogative  of  youth,  innocence,  and 
beauty.  ” 

Rodono  read  that  twice  with  heightened  colour.  It  told  him  all. 

Sandgate  was  watching  him  keenly.  ”  Know  who  that  is?  ”  The 
other  nodded.  ‘‘  It  could  only  be  one  of  them.  Yes,  yes,  I  know.” 
And  then  he  jerked  his  foot  out,  and  let  his  head  sink  into  his 
breast.  ‘‘  By  heaven!  I  can’t  touch  her  hem!  I’m  not  fit —  ”  was 
his  thought;  but  to  Lord  Sandgate  he  said,  ‘‘  You  know  that  she 
could  do  it?  ” 

Sandgate  now  nodded.  “  She  could  do  more  than  that  .  .  .  and 
that  old  bitch-wolf  has  her  locked  up !  .  .  .  Cobbett  must  be  told— 
I’ll  tell  him  .  .  .  By  Gad,  sir,  we’ll  shame  the  old  woman  into 
honesty.” 

They  resumed  the  subject  at  Brooks’s.  Lord  Sandgate  was  for  a 
meeting  between  Cobbett  and  Miss  Chambre.  “  I  should  like  to  see 
her  catch  fire.  By  heaven,  Tom,  she  could  lead  an  army  in  the 
field — or  to  Windsor!  We’ll  have  our  revolution  yet.” 

Rodono  declared  himself.  “I’m  a  victim.  She’s  recruited  me— 
but  I  shall  have  to  wait.  Mother  Morfa  won’t  look  at  me.” 

“Nor  at  me,  damn  her!  ”  said  his  friend.  Rodono  looked  up. 
“  What,  you  too?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Sandgate,  “  and  I  feel  like  wasting  the  world  for 
a  glance  of  her  eyes.”  This  grave  gentleman,  who  sat  nursing  his 
leg,  was  very  much  in  earnest.  “It’s  a  great  game — to  serve  the 
like  of  her,  Tom.  She’s  got  the  air  of  a  young  Amazon — spoiling 
for  it.” 

“  War’s  in  her  blood.  I’ll  allow  you.” 

“  And  service  in  mine.  To  hold,  as  it  were,  her  armour,  hand 
it  in  piece  by  piece — the  greaves,  the  cuisses,  the  breastplate  and 
gorget.  Picture  her,  sir,  cap-a-pie  !  To  gird  on  the  sword,  and  put 
the  spear  in  the  young  mailed  hand! 

“  Damn  it,  Sandgate,  I’m  with  you  there! 

“I’d  like  to  run  at  her  stirrup,”  said  Ijord  Sandgate.  “  She's 
a  Maid  of  Orleans — she’s  a  Virgin-Saviour — she’s  one  to  die  for! 
She’s  got  eyes  like  a  midsummer  eve — eyes  with  fires  dancing  in 
’em — eyes  alight.  To  have  seen  her  in  that  butcher’s  shop!  ” 
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Ijord  Rodono  could  not  follow  his  friend  so  far.  “No,  no,  Sand- 
gate,  keep  her  away  from  the  mob.  She’s  too  fine  for  that.  To 
have  done  it  once — to  show  her  mettle — that’s  enough.  But  lead 
her  into  this  filthy  trade  we’re  at,  she’ll  draggle.  Cobbett — Cobbett 
and  her! — is  he  man  enough,  gentleman  enough?  ’’ 

“  She’s  a  cut  above  gentlemen,  my  friend,’’  said  Lord  Sandgate, 
very  sure  of  himself;  “  she’s  got  hands  too  fine  for  kid  gloves.  It’s 
a  man  she  must  cope  with — a  man  of  ten  thousand.’’ 

He  grew  excited;  he  rose  and  stood,  back  to  the  grate.  “  She 
shall  meet  Cobbett  and  all  his  men.  She  shall  see  old  square-cut 
Cartwright — Burdett — Wolsely — old  Tooke,  the  keen  old  spider.  She 
shall  see  the  lot,  and  hear  ’em  at  their  bloodiest.  I’ll  back  her. 
Let  her  be  the  test — if  they  pass  through  her  fire,  they’re  men.  She’s 
of  a  rare  breed — not  a  woman,  but  a  flame !  And  now  I’ll  go  to 
bed.  ’’ 

“  If  she’s  not  a  woman,  then  it’s  certain  that  I’m  not  a  man,’’ 
said  Rodono  to  himself.  And  back  he  too  stalked  to  Park  Place, 
where  he  lodged. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

IN  WHICH  WE  STAND  AT  THE  WINDOW. 

Time  flies  as  the  heart  flies.  Within  six  hours  of  the  Act  of 
Brook  Street,  Vemour  and  she.  Brook  Street  itself  and  the  whole 
wild  incredible  errand — the  Resolve,  which  had  been,  as  it  were,  the 
watching  of  the  arms;  the  Dedication,  when  she  rose  that  morning 
to  her  task;  the  Sally,  the  fulfilling  of  the  Vow,  the  fiery  ordeal  of 
the  Return — lay  whole  and  composed,  a  legend,  and  a  golden  leger  ’ 
in  her  memory.  As  she  put  by  her  arms  she  felt  exceedingly 
complacent  that  her  task  was  smoothly  done.  It  had  been  difficult, 
more  difficult  than  she  had  expected;  she  did  not  stay  to  examine 
why — all  she  knew  at  the  first  blush  of  release  was  that  she  had 
triumphed.  She  had  been  loyal — so  she  put  it — to  her  traditions; 
she  had  kept  alive  in  her  own  breast  the  flame  which  her  father  had 
kindled  there.  She  had  championed  the  Rights  of  Man. 

Very  much  excited,  her  mind  alert,  her  imagination  flying  high 
and  far,  she  flitted  to  and  fro,  traversing  her  little  kingdom  of  two 
rooms  a  thousand  times.  Her  thoughts  just  now  were  entirely 
pious ;  she  remembered  her  father  without  mourning  him  any  more ; 
her  gentle  mother,  too,  to  whom  every  whim  of  her  husband’s  had 
been  a  law.  She  remembered  how  fine  had  been  Lady  Hermione’s 
loyal  acceptance  of  the  democratic  faith ;  she  remembered,  for  in¬ 
stance — and  it  didn’t  seem  in  the  least  ridiculous — that  she  had 
tried  to  be  “  Citizen  Hermione,’’  as  the  Colonel  was  Citizen 
Chambre,  and  had  only  given  it  up  because  it  was  so  extremely 
difficult  to  say.  Another  trouble  had  been  that  the  peasantry  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  such  freaks  of  naming;  her  father  had 
always  been  “the  Cornel’s  honour,’’  and  her  mother  “  My  lady.’’ 
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There  had  been  a  time — no  more  than  a  week  ago — when  Hermia 
would  have  laughed,  say  with  Tom  Eodono,  over  these  things;  but 
now,  swiftly  roaming  her  prison,  she  thought  them  splendid.  They 
made  her  heart  beat.  When  she  caught  sight  of  her  own  face,  as  she 
passed  the  looking-glass,  she  hardly  knew  herself  in  this  eager, 
flushed  wood-nymph,  whose  grey  eyes  shone  like  jet,  whose  lips  were 
parted  and  hair  streaming  free.  In  the  glow  and  fervency  of  her 
thoughts  she  wrote — standing  to  do  it — to  Mary  Fox :  and  how  her 
pen  raced  over  the  sheet!  .  .  .  “  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  1  have 
done  right.  Don’t  seek  to  persuade  me  otherwise,  Mary — scold  me 
if  you  like,  but  no  sophisms.  I  have  been  living  these  last  few  hours 
with  papa  and  mamma — I  have  seen  them  as  plain  as  I  see  this 
paper.  They  look  kindly  at  me,  their  eyes  smile — they  would 
stroke  my  hair,  and  papa  would  kiss  me,  if  they  weren’t  ghosts.  I 
have  heard  again,  with  perfect  distinctness,  dear  papa’s  favourite 
paradox — Always  be  proud  enough  to  be  huviblc,  my  Hermy.  I  am 
sure  that  I  have  pleased  him.  I  don’t  care  what  happens  to  me 
now.” 

She  left  her  letter  here  because  that  last  half-phrase  had  struck 
her  as  so  curiously  true  that  she  had  to  consider  it.  She  walked 
about  again,  stood  at  the  windows — that  of  her  bedroom,  which 
gave  on  to  the  walled  garden,  that  of  her  boudoir,  which  showed 
her  the  courtyard  in  front,  the  statue  of  Earl  Rupert,  the  locked 
gates  and  the  lodge.  And  it  was  at  this  latter  window  that  she 
made  a  discovery.  She  found  herself  blushing  and  trembling ;  very 
slightly,  it’s  true,  but  trembling  she  was,  and  blushing — and  ex¬ 
tremely  happy.  Why  was  this?  What  had  happened?  She  stayed 
her  researches  into  her  own  thoughts;  she  left  her  questions  un¬ 
answered — but  she  did  not  cease  to  put  them. 

The  legend  was  rehearsed,  that  golden  legend — step  by  step  to 
Brook  Street,  step  by  step  of  the  return.  But  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  hiatus.  She  always  skipped  the  scene  with  Vemour  where  she 
had  passed  under  his  arm  into  the  little  parlour,  and  where  she  had 
felt  that  most  peculiar  sensation  of  being  a  bird  fluttering  under  a 
hand.  She  approached  it  always  in  her  thought,  with  high  beating 
of  the  heart;  but  then  she  closed  her  eyes  and  felt  herself  burning, 
and  lost  herself  in  the  fire — and  when  she  came  to  herself  again,  she 
was  either  talking  of  the  Clanranald  family  to  Mrs.  Vemour  or 
speeding  homewards,  or  confronted  with  grandmamma.  There  was 
a  fierce  kind  of  excitement  in  this  gradual,  conscious  approach  to  a 
forbidden  moment,  in  the  tiptoe  venture  to  the  very  edge,  in  the 
peep  too  long,  the  slip,  the  slide  downwards  to  the  fiery  flood,  the 
momentary  drowning;  and  then  there  was  the  relief  of  recovery, 
and  the  sense  of  danger  past.  She  lived  it  over  and  over  again ;  time 
existed  no  longer.  She  conned  her  legend  until  she  had  it  by  heart, 
until  she  knew  the  perilous  passages  of  it,  and  could  judge  whether 
she  was  capable  of  reviewing  them,  or  must  not.  ...  If  she  indulged 
herself,  if  she  nursed  her  wound,  it’s  no  w’onder.  What  else  was 
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she  to  do?  Her  heart  was,  as  it  were,  in  her  arms,  against  her 
bosom.  She  fondled  it.  This  must  be  confessed.  ...  It  was  all 
very  secret,  very  sweet,  very  foolish  and.  belike,  very  wrong.  .  .  . 
but  if  outraged  grandmammas  lock  up  fair  impertinents  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  temerity,  this  is  the  sort  of  penance  the  prisoners  will 
perform. 

I  don’t  see  why  I  should  make  any  mystery  about  a  very  simple 
matter.  David  Vernour,  seen  by  Miss  Charnbre  for  a  second  of  time 
on  that  day  in  .January  when  she  first  came  to  the  home  of  her 
race,  had  by  this  end  of  April  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  hero.  It 
may  be  granted  that  he  had  himself  done  nothing  towards  it,  if  it 
is  granted  in  return  that  he  had  done  nothing  against  it.  It  does 
so  happen  that  in  the  few  moments  when  he  was  face  to  face  with 
the  visionary  he  had  carried  himself  with  simplicity  and  dignity. 
If  he  was  no  hero,  he  had  not  been  unheroic.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  what  better  a  hero  himself  could  have  done.  Everything 
else  had  been  the  young  lady’s  work.  She  had  spun  the  mist  through 
which  he  loomed  like  the  Brocken-shadow,  enormous  and  god-like; 
she  had  lent  the  fire  which  ruddied  the  dream ;  by  every  effort  of 
hers  he  had  gained ;  and  every  new  wrong  done  him  by  the  Carylls 
had  seemed  a  new  virtue  in  the  victim  of  their  spleen.  And  not 
only  he,  but  his  family,  partook  this  glamour.  The  Brook  Street 
establishment  became  a  sanctuary,  the  Brook  Street  denizens 
patriarchs.  It  had  never — even  in  the  first  moment  of  reality — 
entered  her  head  to  say,  “  These  people  are  not  as  I  am.”  She  was  too 
much  her  father’s  child,  and  too  much  of  her  enthusiastic  generation 
for  that  to  be  possible.  Nothing  had  offended  her,  nothing  jarred. 
The  men  in  frocks  and  aprons,  the  woman  with  hands  pink  and 
soft  from  the  wash-tub — she  had  noticed  nothing  amiss.  She  had 
been  full  of  her  errand,  swept  along  by  it;  and  now  that  it  was  all 
over,  and  she  was  so  triumphantly  right,  so  sure  that  she  had  done 
well — now  there  was  no  question  of  reality  at  all.  David  Vernour 
shone  through  his  blue  frock  like  Apollo  through  his  shepherd-skins — 
what  time  he  was  keeping  herds  for  Admetus,  serving  his  time  in 
proud  humility  with  that  Thessalian  king. 

Her  seclusion  was  rigid,  and  might  have  been  irksome.  No  one 
was  admitted  to  her  but  Moth ;  and  what  Moth  may  have  surmised 
she  was  too  discreet  to  exhibit.  But  for  the  first  day  or  two  this 
black-eyed,  demure  young  woman  was  entirely  at  a  loss  to  know 
who  “  he  ”  might  be.  It  was,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  situation 
involved  a  man.  If  families  and  persons  filled  Lady  Morfa’s  world, 
Moth’s  contained  two  classes  also — attendant  women  and  advancing 
men.  Was  it  Lord  Eodono?  Was  it  Mr.  Touchett?  She  could  put 
two  and  two  together,  and  had  heard  of  that  gentleman’s  performance 
at  the  dinner-table ;  it  had  gone  to  swell  the  great  horse-question 
which  had  been  canvassed  in  the  housekeeper’s  room  with  far  more 
freedom  than  elsewhere.  Parties  were  equally  divided  down  there ; 
the  Jacob  Jacobs  of  the  gold-laced  hat  and  black  stockings  was  not 
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quite  the  same  man  one  might  have  seen  in  slippered  ease  with  Mrs. 
James,  with  Mr.  Progers,  and  my  lord’s  own  man.  Mrs.  James,  the 
housekeeper,  was  strongly  on  the  Family  side;  so  was  her  ladyship’s 
woman,  Mrs.  Elkington.  Moth,  on  the  other  hand,  w'as  for  Vernour, 
whose  charms  of  person  demanded  sympathy,  and  she  hailed  his 
return  to  the  tradesmen’s  door  with  tender  interest.  Jacob  Jacobs 
did  not  disguise  that  he  respected  the  young  butcher,  and  that  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it.  It  is  true  that  he  had  been  scan¬ 
dalised  by  that  shocking  encounter;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  he  had  been  impressed  by  it.  For  although  to  lay 
hands  upon  a  peer  is  a  sacrilegious  act,  yet  to  have  done  so,  and 
not  to  have  been  blasted,  entitles  you  to  the  esteem  of  your  fellow- 
men.  Vernour  still  lived,  and  again  plied  his  trade  at  Caryll  House. 
This  was  in  itself  a  career.  So  a  truly  religious  man  might  feel  to¬ 
wards  one  who  had  successfully  robbed  a  church.  But  neither  Jacobs 
nor  Moth  had  an  inkling  of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Moth  had,  in 
fact,  finally  decided  for  Touchett. 

Meantime,  on  the  third  day  of  her  imprisonment.  Miss  Chambre 
discovered  that  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  was  the  hour  of  David 
Vernour’s  appearance  before  the  gates  of  Caryll  House;  and  on  the 
fourth  that  he  was  aware  of  her.  This  was  an  act  of  divination  on 
her  part,  for  on  his  he  never  once  let  her  know  it.  It  was  as  he  was 
tethering  his  horse,  or  talking  with  Jacobs  at  the  gates,  that  he  looked 
towards  the  window  where  she  sat ;  once  inside  the  court,  although 
he  had  to  cross  immediately  under  it,  he  kept  his  eyes  to  the  ground; 
nor  did  he  look  at  her  again  until  he  w'as  once  more  at  the  horse’s 
head.  She  was  very  much  puzzled  to  know  how  he  had  learned  of 
her  confinement,  but  assumed  that  he  had  guessed  it.  She  saw 
him  every  day  so  long  as  she  remained  a  prisoner,  and  nothing  could 
have  kept  her  from  the  window.  When  she  was  released  at  the  end 
of  the  W'eek,  and  free  of  the  house  and  grounds,  on  the  contrary, 
nothing  in  the  world  would  have  brought  her  to  the  gates  at  half¬ 
past  ten  in  the  morning. 

But  here,  in  the  middle  of  Ijondon,  were  all  the  conditions  of  an 
Italian  novel;  a  window  and  a  secluded  lady,  a  confidential  maid,  a 
young  man  whose  business  led  him  daily  by  the  house.  The  action 
should  have  flowed  naturally ;  the  lady  should  lean  over  the  balcony 
and  one  day  drop  a  flower ;  the  maid  should  hear  her  complaint,  and 
one  day  confide  it  to  the  lover  below ;  notes  should  pass,  and  all  the 
rest  be  in  a  concatenation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  here.  The  romance 
endured  with  the  imprisonment  and  ceased  the  moment  it  became 
easier  of  fruition;  and  as  for  the  notes,  they  came  and  went  by  the 
post. 

He  wrote  to  her,  but  after  her  release,  “  I  beg  IMiss  Chambre  to 
believe  that  no  word  from  me  has  occasioned  the  paragraph  in  the 
newspaper.  I  beg  her  to  do  me  this  act  of  justice,  and  to  believe 
me  with  the  greatest  respect  her  obliged  servant,  T).  Vkrnour.” 

She  did  not  hesitate  to  reply  : — “  Dear  Sir, — I  have  seen  no  para- 
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graphs,  but  had  1  seen  them  should  never  have  supposed  them  yours. 
In  any  case,  I  should  have  been  very  indifferent  to  them. — I  remain, 
dear  sir,  yours,  much  obliged,  IIermia  Mary  Chambre.” 

She  was  released,  as  I  say,  after  a  week,  and  left  her  rooms  to  all 
appearances  her  natural  self.  How  far  that  was  true  I  don’t,  at  this 
stage  of  her  history,  take  it  upon  me  to  say.  Her  visions  ceased  with 
the  opportunity  of  dreaming,  and  she  sought  no  more  material — 
indeed,  she  W'as  careful  to  avoid  it.  She  never  left  the  house,  or 
returned  to  it  between  half-past  ten  and  a  quarter  to  eleven ;  and  she 
did  not  pay  another  call  upon  Mrs.  Vernour.  So  much  Harriet  Moon 
ascertained — who,  for  her  part,  had  no  scruples  about  her  hours  for 
going  out  and  coming  in. 


(To  be  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  SWISS  MILITIA  SYSTEM  AND  ARMY  REFORM.  1 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Fortnightly  Review. 

Sir, — The  question  of  army  reform  is  perennially  with  us,  and 
we  are  now  in  the  throes  of  a  new  departure  which,  indirectly  at  | 
least,  has  been  encouraged  by  the  supposed  excellence  of  the  Swiss 
Militia.  It  would,  however,  be  very  unsafe  to  accept  such  encour¬ 
agement  as  applicable  to  ourselves,  without  considering  how  the 
circumstances  of  Switzerland  differ  from  our  own,  and  how  far  | 
this  Militia  gives  security  to  the  Republic. 

None  of  us  would  criticise  what  the  Swiss  think  best  for  them¬ 
selves,  had  not  their  system  been  pressed  upon  us  as  best  for  us  i 
as  well.  The  Swiss  army  exists  to  meet  a  condition  of  defence,  I 
based  on  limited  liability.  The  autonomy  of  the  little  group  of 
cantons  with  different  races,  languages,  and  religions,  and  connected  I 
by  a  very  weak  federal  Government,  depends  ultimately,  as  that  [ 
of  other  small  states,  on  the  jealousies  of  her  great  neighbours;  « 
who  have  hardly  ever,  permanently,  permitted  one  of  themselves  to 
annex  any  single  small  power.  Napoleon  took  and  used  Switzerland  j 
as  a  bridge  to  his  Italian  conquests ;  just  as  he  took  and  used  [ 
Belgium  and  Holland  as  naval  bases  for  his  war  against  ourselves;  ^ 
but  they  were  all  freed  by  his  fall,  and  so  it  must  be  with  Switzer¬ 
land  in  the  future.  What  her  conscript  militia  is  intended  for,  is  to  [ 
render  a  breach  of  her  neutrality  for  strategic  aims  a  little  more  | 
difficult  and  less  attractive,  and  to  have  an  armed  force  to  intern  ‘ 
defeated  armies  if  driven  over  her  borders.  In  fact,  to  give  pause  , 
to  her  enemies,  and  a  little  time  to  her  friends,  and  to  avoid  j 
international  complications.  These  conditions  are  very  different  from  [ 
those  in  Britain,  where,  if  and  when  invaded,  we  must  face,  most  1 
likely  alone,  the  most  highly-trained  troops  in  the  w'orld,  the  day  j 
they  touch  our  soil,  and  probably  without  warning  and  before  a  j 
declaration  of  war.  | 

The  Swiss  Militia  rests  on  the  bedrock  of  compulsory  military 
service,  without  w'hich  it  could  not  exist,  and  to  that  it  owes  its 
remarkable  cheapness.  It  is  based  on  the  cantonal  system,  the  . 
only  one  the  country  would  tolerate,  though  it  has  been  found  ! 
necessary  to  train  the  artillery  under  the  Federal  Government, 
which  makes  it  probable  that,  had  they  regular  artillery,  the  Swiss 
would  count  on  it  alone  for  their  Militia.  If  they  seriously  ^ 
oelieved  they  had  only  themselves  to  rely  on  for  their  independence, 
the  bedrock  wxiuld  furnish  the  only  sure  foundation  on  which  to  build 
an  army,  seriously  trained,  and  competently  led,  as  in  other  countries  j 
around  them ;  but  they  will  not  face  the  burthen,  because  they  know  ’ 
their  liberty  rests  on  better  security  than  their  own. 

The  Militia  dlite  army  of  145,000  men  serves  for  eight  years  from  . 
the  age  of  20.  The  mean  length  of  service  in  the  force  is  there-  i 
fore  four  years,  when  war  occurs;  during  which  time,  under  the  f 
law  of  December,  1900,  it  appears  the  infantry  do  65  days’  training  j 
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during  the  first  year,  and  eight  working  days  during  each  succeeding 
year,  or  from  89  to  97  working  days,  according  to  the  season  when 
war  breaks  out.  This  includes  one  manoeuvre  period  of  about  a 
week,  and  is  e.xclusive  of  journeys  from  and  to  the  homes  of  the 
men. 

The  Artillery  and  Cavalry  do,  respectively,  from  106  to  118,  and 
from  121  to  133  working  days.  The  Landwehr  numbers  90,000  men, 
and  serves  for  12  years  up  to  40 ;  it  has  some  annual  shooting  prac¬ 
tice,  and  occasionally  a  little  training.  There  is  also  a  Landsturn, 
counting  a  good  deal  on  paper,  but  not  much  otherwise.  The  bulk 
of  the  Swiss  are  town  dwellers. 

Some  200  drill  masters  instruct  the  men,  but  are  debarred  by  law 
from  leading  them,  or  commanding  them  in  war.  Suitable  con¬ 
scripts,  who  can  afford  it,  are  selected  as  officers.  They  have  longer 
courses,  chiefly  theoretical,  but  they  are  necessarily  wanting  in  the 
continuous  practice  of  troop  leading,  and  of  familiarity  with  military 
life.  All  the  arrangements  are  stamped  with  distrust  of  Federal 
interference  with  cantonal  rights.  Thus  the  army  is  administered 
by  the  cantonal  and  municipal  authorities,  and,  to  prevent  Federal 
abuse,  it  is  not  pieced  together  until  war  comes,  and  a  Commander- 
in-Chief  is  appointed.  The  central  or  Federal  power  in  Switzerland 
is  far  weaker  than  that  of  the  United  States,  and  weaker  still  than 
in  the  German  Federation,  where  war  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor, 
while  in  Britain,  which,  like  France  and  Japan,  has  all  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  a  centralised  state,  the  executive  has,  so  far,  the  utmost 
freedom  and  the  most  absolute  control  of  any  in  the  world.  Why 
should  we  employ  methods,  imposed  on  Switzerland  by  the  weakness 
of  her  political  organisation,  from  which  ours  is  free,  and  return  to 
Feudal  methods,  if  not  to  those  of  the  heptarchy,  for  the  territorial 
force.  When,  in  great  centralised  states,  the  most  important  function 
for  which  national  governments  exist,  is  to  direct,  and  entirely 
control,  the  means  for  securing  the  safety  of  the  nation  from 
without  ? 

The  general  staffs  of  France,  Japan,  and  Germany  are  convinced 
that  infantry  cannot  be  made  into  reliable  soldiers  with  less  than 
two  years  of  such  training  as  they  impose  on  their  conscripts,  and 
that  cavalry  and  artillery  probably  want  more;  and,  further,  that 
the  reserves  of  units  should  be  trained  by  the  units  themselves. 
They  do  not  take  the  Swiss  Militia  seriously  for  several  reasons. 

They  naturally  think  that  a  weak  Federal  government  would  be 
ill  able  to  control  the  centrifugal  forces  of  cantonal  opinions  on 
the  campaign,  and  to  give  the  necessary  backing  to  the  leaders 
for  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  That  a  commander-in-chief 
appointed  ad  hoc  to  an  army  that  may  have  to  fight  fifteen  days 
after  the  belligerents  start  to  mobilise,  and  only  just  after  it  has 
been  welded  together,  would  have  a  very  difficult  task,  with  no 
trained  and  experienced  general  staff  at  his  disposal,  while  his  higher 
commanders,  of  like  inexperience,  would  be  similarly  placed  as 
regards  their  staffs.  Again,  the  regimental  officers  of  all  ranks  would 
be  wanting  in  that  practical  experience  and  long  training  which  alone 
can  give  confidence  to  troops,  and  exact  obedience  from  the  men, 
while  their  non-commissioned  officers  would  have  little  initiative, 
and  no  personal  hold  on  their  comrades — comrades  trained  without 
discipline,  and  for  about  one  day  for  every  week  their  great  neigh¬ 
bours  have  been  trained — and  yet  the  peace  training  of  the  Swiss 
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Militia  is  largely  in  excess  of  what  is  proposed  for  our  voluntary 
territorial  force  of  the  future.  ^ 

As  in  Switzerland,  so  in  the  United  States,  the  Militia  are  State 
rather  than  Federal  troops;  and  in  the  latter  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  finds  it  necessary,  more  and  more,  to  develop  a  regular  army 
for  fortress  defence  at  home,  and  for  expeditionary  purposes  as  well- 
and  turns  out  250  Westpoint  officers  a  year  for  60,000  regulars. 

The  Swiss  count  on  the  strength  of  their  frontiers,  most  of  them 
unfortunately,  strongest  towards  the  south,  and  reckon  they  will  be 
left  undisturbed  during  the  war,  till  they  have  retrained  their  army, 
and  made  up  for  what  it  lacked  in  peace.  They  expect  the  possible 
violator  of  their  territory  will  considerately  refrain  till  they  are  ready 
to  oppose  him,  a  kind  of  hallucination  that,  we  have  reason  to  know,  • 
is  not  confined  to  them  alone.  They  know  not  what  happens  in  war. 

They  profess,  however,  to  believe  that  their  men  with  short  and 
intermittent  periods  of  training,  and  officered  by  their  comrades, 
relatively  much  worse  trained  than  themselves,  for  their  far  graver 
responsibilities,  and  who  are  to  rule  them  by  good  fellowship,  in  lieu 
of  discipline,  can  be  relied  on  to  face  the  troops  of  their  great 
neighbours,  from  the  moment  those  troops  have  completed  their 
mobilisation,  and  when  they  themselves  may  not  even  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  own.  They  reckon  also  on  national  enthusiasm,  without 
which,  it  is  true,  no  great  war  can  be  waged,  but  which,  from  the 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  has  been  more  often  on  the  side  of 
the  invader  than  on  that  of  the  defender. 

Mr.  Haldane’s  scheme  is  based  on  a  voluntary  system,  and  Swiss 
methods,  to  meet  totally  different  conditions,  and  only  possible  under 
conscription,  will  not  necessarily  guarantee  his  aims. 

Even  if  they  seemed  to  do  so,  the  Swiss  system  has  never  stood 
the  test  of  war,  and  there  is  no  ground,  either  from  military  history, 
or  experience,  to  show  that  it  is  in  the  least  likely  to  stand  the  shock 
of  war,  against  the  troops  of  her  European  neighbours,  directed 
by  the  highest  intellects  of  their  respective  races. 

The  pooled  wisdom  of  the  Great  Powers  throughout  the  world,  still 
holds  the  field,  and  we  may  be  sure  Switzerland  has  not  hit  upon  an 
epoch-making  discovery,  not  thought  of  before,  and  that  there  is 
no  shortcut  to  national  security,  other  than  by  the  laborious  training 
in  peace,  that  alone  equips  men  and  officers  for  the  supreme  effort 
of  war,  and  which  even  national  enthusiasm  cannot  dispense  with. 
Non  sine  pulvere  is  the  road  to  discipline  men  must  trudge  in  peace, 
if  they  are  to  win  the  palm  in  the  day  of  battle. 

T.  Fraskr, 


i 


83,  Onslow  Square. 
April  30th,  1907. 


{Major-General,  retired.) 
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